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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The proprietor of this book, now verging on four score years, pre- 
sents it to the public with an anxious hope that it will be instrumental 
in doing much good. To place within the reach of all classes of per- 
sons who desire it, the history of the venerable sages who wisely con- 
ceived, nobly planned and boldly achieved the independence of these 
United States, is believed to be a matter of great importance, espe- 
cially to the rising generation. 

Of those who signed the Declaration penned by Jefferson — ^the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation adopted by the Continental Congress, and 
the Federal Constitution-— not one survives to aid in directing the 
destinies of our country. Like leaves in autumn they have descended 
to the earth — ^the winter of death has shut them from this world for 
ever. But they have left their bright examples, their shining lights, 
their luminous beacons, to guide their successors in the path of duty 
and of safety. 

Having had the pleasure of seeing all the signers of the declaration 
before they made their last bow and retired from the stage of action, 
and having had the satisfaction of a personal acquaintance with many 
of them, the proprietor has long felt a strong desire to have the history 
of the prominent traits of their lives and characters reduced to a single 
portable and cheap volume, that should not be an onerous tax upon 
the purse or the memory. Such a volume is now presented to the 
American public, carefully and impartially prepared — ^plain in style, 
simple in arrangement and republican in its features. 

If all obey the precepts suggested, and imitate the examples deli- 
neated upon the following pages, our republic will continue to rise 
sublimely, until it reaches an eminence of power and grandeur before 
unknown among the nations of the earth. 

That this may be the happy lot of our country, and that our free 
government may be preserved in its native purity, is the sincere and 
ardent wish of the proprietor. 

TIMOTHY CALDWELL. 

Philadelphia, February 22, 1839. 


PREFACE. 


The present is emphatically an era of books. The inarch of mind 
is onward and upward, bold and expanding. The soaring intellect of 
man, rising on the wings of investigation and experiment, is seizing 
upon the elements in all their varied forms, threatening to unveil and 
reduce to subjection the whole arcana of nature. The flood gates of 
science are opened, and its translucent stream, rushing through the 
magic channel of the press, is illuminating the world with rays of 
light, as multiform in their hues as a rainbow. Like that beautiful 
phenomenon, some of them attract the delighted gaze of many for a 
brief period, then vanish from view for want of reflectives, or dissolve 
in tlun air for want of stamina— -an ominous hint to the present 
writer. 

He, however, has not aimed at brilliancy or high refinement in 
composition, nor has he attempted to create a literary gem to induce 
admiration. He has aimed at brevity in the impartial statement of 
plain matters of fact, avoiding verbiage and extracting the essence of 
the history of the sages of '76. His work is not designed for the dif- 
fusive crucible of the critic, or the empirical hauteur of the cynic. 
To make a uatfui book has been the ultimatum of his efforts. It has 
been his constant purpose to incite a love for moral rectitude, a vene- 
ration for unsophisticated religion and pure patriotism, and a lively 
interest in the perpetuity of our union as a free people, by reflecting 
the precepts and examples of the revolutionary patriots upon the mind 
of the reader, from the truth-telling mirror of their history. To pre- 
serve, in its pristine purity, the liberty they purchased with years of 
toil, streams of blood and millions of treasure, is a duty imposed upon 
us by the law of nature, and by the great Jehovah. To imprint this 
deeply and strongly upon the heart of every reader, the author has in- 
terspersed many practical remarks, and, in some instances, compared 
the past with the present time. 

If the amputating knife, the scalpel and the probe have occasionally 
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been used, a sincere desire to do good has prompted their applica- 
tion. To remove the unsound parts of the body politic— -should be a 
desideratum with every freeman. By shrinking from this duty, we 
jeopardize our elective franchise and court the domination Of design- 
ing men, who smile that they may betray, and flatter that they may 
destroy. 

The author has laboured to be concise without being obscure, to 
inform the understanding ¥rithout burdening the memory. He has 
introduced many apothegms, intending to improve the mind and mend 
the heart The causes that led to the revolution, its interesting pro- 
gress, its happy termination and the formation of our federal govern- 
ment, are all amply delineated. The character of each of the indi- 
viduals who signed the declaration, and of the illustrious Washington 
and the bold Patrick Henry, is fully portrayed. The most promi- 
nent acts of their lives are also clearly exhibited. But few of the 
biographettes are encumbered with documentary extracts, although 
they will be found su£Glciently full for all ordinary purposes. 

To write the biography of fifty-eight individuals, all engaged in 
the accomplishment of a single object, although that object may be 
shrouded in refulgent glory — and preserve an interesting variety 
without being prolix or verbose, is a task no one can realize vrithout 
attempting it— *4i task that the author does not claim the credit of hav- 
ing performed. To compensate for any ^yant of diversity, the reader 
will find all the important facts contained in more expensive, ponder- 
ous and voluminous works, placed in so small a compass, that they 
may be referred to with greater facility than in them. 

In the order of the names, it seems most appropriate to place the 
author of the Declaration of Independence first. In some instances, 
a character of high classic attainments has been placed by the side of 
one whose literary advantages were extremely limited, that the reader, 
when admiring the dazzling splendour of the former, may contem- 
plate the equal patriotism and substantial usefulness of the latter. 
The names of Messrs. Gwinnett and EUery, are placed by the side of 
each other because of the contrast in their demise. 

The Appendix is considered an important affixion, and renders the 
work more full and complete. The Farewell Address of Washington 
is one of the happiest productions ever penned by mortal man. It 
should be read often, not only by the young, but by a0— the rich and 
the poor— -the public officer and the private citizen. It should be re- 
hearsed in every school and declaimed in every lyceum. 

The Constitution of the United States should also be better known; 
it should be familiar to every farmer and mechanic, that it may be 
better understood and more faithfully adhered to. 
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Finally, to carry the reader back to first principles, and point plainly 
and clearly to the land marks of ^76, as fixed by the signers of the 
( declaration of our independence, and to rouse the patriot to a just 

! sense of our blood-bought privileges and the necessity of preserving 

them pure and undefiled, has been the constant aim of the author. 

If his humble, but honest and earnest efforts shall prove instru- 
mental in adding one inch of time— one happy hour to our political 
existence, or in strengthening one single link of the golden chain of 
the glorious Union of these United States, he will deem the months 
of severe labour devoted to the preparation of this work— as time 

WELL SPENT. 

L. CARROLL JUDSON. 

Philadelphia, Febnuiry ££, 1839. 
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BY THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 


July 4, MDCCLXXVI. 


''When, in the course of hitman eyents, it becomes necessary for one people 
tadissdve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assame among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare Hie causes which im- 
pel them to the sq>aTation. 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident: — ^that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
amongst these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, vnll dic- 
tate that governments long established should not be changed for lig^t and 
transient causes; and accordingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind 
are more disposed to sufTer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute despotism^ it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such govemm^t, and to provide new goaids for their future secu- 
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rity, Sach has been the patient safferance of these colonies, and such is now 
the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems of government, 

<*The history of^ the present king of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world. 

<'He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

<*He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

>'He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

'*He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

**He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for opposing, with manly 
firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

"He has refused, for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
turned to the people at large, for their exercise; the state remaining, in the 
meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without and convulsions 
within. 

"He has endeavourdd to prevent the population of these states; for that pur- 
pose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

"He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

"He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

"He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

"He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the con- 
sent of our legislatures. 

"He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the 
civil power. 

"He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitution and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation. 

"For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

*'For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states: 

"For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

**For imposing taxes on us without our consent: - 

"For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
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"For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences. 

"For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbouring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary goTernment, and enlarging its boundaries, so 
as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies: 

"For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and alter- 
ing fundamentally the forms of our governments: 

"For suspending our ovni legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

"He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

"He has plundered our seas, ravaged Our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroy- 
ed the lives of our people. 

"He is, at this time, transporting laige armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun, with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

"He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

"He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

"In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress, in the 
most humble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

**NoT have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of onr emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjared them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
rupt our connexions and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 
of mankind— enemies in war — in peace, friends. 

** We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in gene- 
ral Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions. Do, in the name, and by authority of the good people 
of tiiese colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colonies 
are, and of right, ought to be, free and independent States: — that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connexion 
between them and the state of Great Britain, is and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved; and that, as free and independent States, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
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acts and things which independent states may of right do. And, for the sup- 
port of this declaration, witii a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Proyi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour." 

JoHK Hancock. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

When the Great Ruler of the universe resolved to set his people 
free from Egyptian bondage, he raised up able and mighty men, to effect 
his glonous purposes. These he endowed with wisdom to plan, and 
energy to execute his noble designs. There is a most striking simi- 
larity between the history of the Israelites, bursting the chains of 
slavery riveted upon them by Pharaoh; and that of the American colo- 
nies, in disenthralling themselves, by the ud of Heaven, from the 
oppressions of the British king. Like Moses, Washington led his 
countrymen through the wilderness of the revolution, and planted 
them, when the journey was terminated, upon the promised land of 
freedom and independence. Like Moses, he placed his trust in the 
God of Hosts, and like him, he was aided and sustained by a band of 
sages and heroes, unrivalled in the history of the world. 

In the front of this band stood Thomas Jefferson, who was born at 
Shadwell, Albemarle county, Vii^nia, on the 24th of April, 1743. 
His ancestors were highly respectable, and among the early emigrants 
to the Old Dominion. They were true republicans, in affluent circum- 
stances, and exercised an influence that radiated to a considerable 
extent Thomas was the son of Peter Jefferson, a man much esteemed 
in public and private life. The feelings imbibed from him by this son, 
were conspicuous at an early a^e, and decidedly of a liberal character. 
From his childhood, the mind of Thomas Jefferson assumed a high 
elevation, and took a broad and expansive view of men and things. 
He was educated at the college of William and Mary, at Williams- 
burg; and was always found at the head of his class. For assiduity 
and untiring industry in the exploration of the fields of science, he 
had no superior. He analyzed every subject that came under his 
investigation, closely and carefully; passing through the opening 
avenues of literature with an astonishing celerity. His mind became 
enraptured with the history of classic Greece and republican Rome, 
and, in earlv youth, his political opinions appear to have been distinctly 
formed, and opposed to every kind of government, tinctured with a 
shade of monarchy or aristocracy. 

After having completed his collegiate course, he commenced the 
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study of law uader chancellor Wythe, whose liberal views were well 
calculated to strengthen and mature those already preponderating in 
the mind of Jefferson. With regard to the oppressions of the mother 
country, and the justice and necessity of resistance by the colonies, 
their kindred bosoms were in unison. By a thorough investigation of 
the science of law and government, Jefferson soon became prepared 
to enter upon the great theatre of public action, and into the service 
of his injured country. Planting himself upon the broad basis of 
Magna Charta, encircling himself within the pale of the British con- 
stitution, he demonstrated most clearly, that the ministry of the crown 
had long been advancing, with rapid strides, beyond the bounds of 
their legitimate authority, by exercising a tyrannical power over the 
American colonies, not delegated to them by the monarchy they cor- 
ruptly represented. So conclusive and luminous were his expositions 
of chartered rights on the one hand, and of accumulating wrongs on 
the other, that he soon became the nucleus of a band of patriots,, re- 
solved on deeds of noble daring — on liberty or death. 

At the age of twenty-two, he was elected to the provincial legisla- 
ture, and commissioned a Justice of the peace, which gave him an op- 
portunity of disseminating his liberal principles to a considerable 
extent. He proclaimed himself the unyielding advocate of equal 
rights,, and had engraved upon his watch seal as his motto, *<Resist- 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God.'* 

By his eloquence and unanswerable reasoning, he soon kindled the 
flame of opposition in old Virginia, which increased as tyranny ad- 
vanced; and, in 1769, assumed the shape of a resolution, offered and 
advocated by Mr. Jefferson in the legislature, not to import a single 
article from Great Britain. The boldness and firmness with which 
he maintained his position, astonished the adherents of the crown, and 
gave a fresh impetus to the glorious cause then in embryo. With 
ample pecuniary means, with talents unsurpassed, his soul illumined 
with the fire of patriotism, his indignation roused against the hirelings 
of the king, his sympathies excited by the sufferings of his country, 
Mr. Jefferson was well calculated to become one of the master spirits 
of the revolution; one of the giant champions of universal freedom; a 
pillar of fire in the cause of liberty, flashing terror and dismay into the 
ranks of his enemies. 

The plan of organizing committees of correspondence throughout 
the colonies, was devised oy him in the early part of 1773, and proved 
eminently useful in producing unity of sentiment and concert of 
action among the patriots. About that time, he wrote and published 
"A Summary View of the Rights of British America," whicn also set 
forth the wrongs inflicted upon his countrymen, in bold and glowing 
colours. This he addressed to the king in respectful, but plain and 
impressive language, in the following eloquent strain. <^Open your 
breast, Sire, to liberal and expanded thought. It behooves you to 
think and act for your people. The great principles of right and 
wrong are legible to every reader: to peruse them, needs not the aid 
of many counsellors. The whole art of government consists in the 
art of being honesty" etc. 
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So exaBperated was Lord Danmore on perusing this article, that he 
threatened to arrest its author for high treason. Written and pub- 
lished during the session of the legislature of which Mr. Jefferson was 
an influential member, and finding that resolutions had been passed 
bj the representatives, quite as treasonable in their character as the 
publication in question, his lordship immediateljr dissolved the far- 
ther action of that body. 

The following year, the British ministry, in answer to petitions for 
redress of grievances, sent to the assembly of the Old Dominion, a 
series of ]|)ropositions that they termed conciliatory, but which, in truth, 
added insult to injury. Their hypocrisy and fallacy were unmasked 
and exposed by Mr. Jeftersou, in a masterly strain of eloquent and 
withering logic and sarcasm, that carried conviction to a large majo- 
rity of his colleagues. They were referred to a committee, which re- 
ported an answer, drawn by the author of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, similar, in its main features, to that much admired docu- 
ment, which was immediately adopted. The ball of resistance was 
put in motion, the electric fluid of patriotism commenced its insulat- 
ing powers in the north and in the south; and, extending from sire to 
son, from heart to heart, the two streams met in the centre, and rising 
in grandeur, formed the beautiful and luminous arch of Freei>om, with 
its chord extending from Maine to Georgia, its versed sine resting 
upon the city of Penn. Under its zenith, at the city of Philadelphia, 
the continental congress convened, in which Thomas Jefferson took 
his seat on the Slst of June, 1775. Although one of the youngest 
members of that venerated assemblage of sages and patriots, he was 
hailed as one of its main pillars. Known as a man of superior intel- 
ligence, of liberal sentiments, of strict integrity, of stern republican- 
ism, and of unbending patriotism, his influence was strongly felt and 
judiciously exercised. From the beginning, he advocated a separa- 
tion from the mother country, and met, at the threshold, every argu- 
ment that was urged against it. He considered that allegiance to the 
crown had been dissolved by oppression, and the original contract 
cancelled by American blood. Submission was no longer a virtue; 
the measure of wrongs was filled and overflowing; pubnc sentiment 
demanded the dissolution of the gordian knot; and a voice from hea- 
ven proclaimed, **let my people go,*^ 

The following year, the declaration of independence was proposed, 
and Mr. Jefferson appointed chairman of the committee to draft a 
form. He was requested, by his coUef^ues, to prepare the important 
document. He performed the task with a boldness of design, and 
beauty of execution, before unknown and yet unrivalled. The result 
of his labour is before the world. Admiring nations have united in 
applauding the declaration of our rights, penned by Jefferson, and 
sanctionea by the continental congress on the 4th of July, 1776. As 
a master piece of composition, as a clear and lucid exposition of the 
rights of man, the principles of free government, the sufferings of an 
oppressed people, the abuses of a corrupt ministry, and the effects of 
monarchy upon the destinies of man, it stands unequalled. Pure in 
its origin, graphic in its delineations, noble in its features, glorious in 
its career, benign in its influence, and salutary in its results, it has 
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become the chart of patriots throughout the civilized world. It is the 
ne plus ultra* of a gigantic mind^ elevated to a loftj eminence by the 
finest touches of Creative Power; displaying its boldest efforts, its 
brightest conceptions, its holiest zeal, its purest desires, and its hap- 
piest conclusions. It combines the attributes of justice, the flowers 
of eloquence, the force of logic, and the soul of wisdom. It is the 
grand palladium of equal rights, the polar star of rational Libertt, 
the Magna Charta of universal Freedom, and has crowned the name 
of its author with laurels of immortal fame. 

In the autumn of 1776, Mr. Jefferson, in conjunction with Dr. 
Franklin and Dr. Deane, was appointed a commissioner to the court 
of France, for the purpose of forming a treaty of alliance. Ill health 
of himself and family, and an urgent necessity for his services in his 
native state, induced him to decline the proffered honour, and also to 
resign his seat in congress. 

He was immediately elected a member of the first legislature of 
Vii^nia convened under its new constitution, and was looked upon 
as one of the main bulwarks of her future safety* After taking his 
seat in that body, his first business was, to demolish the superstruc- 
ture of the judicial code, that had been reared, either by, or under the 
supervision of the British parliament. Although sustained and aided by 
able and willing colleagues, the great work of revision fell most heavily 
upon him. The first bill he introduced was aimed at the slave trade, and 
prohibited the farther importation of negroes into Virginia. This act 
alone is a triumphant confutation of the accusation often reiterated 
against Mr. Jefferson, that fie was an advocate of slavery* To its 
principles he was always opposed, and submitted to it practicaUy only 
by entail. That he struck the first blow at the unhallowed trade of 
importing human beings for the purpose of consigning them to bon- 
dage, is a fact beyond dispute. That this was the first grand step 
towards a correction of the most cruel features of the traffic^ will not 
be denied. To transfer those born in America, from one state to 
another, bears no comparison to the heart-rending barbarity of drag^ 
ging the African from his native home. 

He next introduced and effected the passage of bills destroying 
entails, the rights of primogeniture, tlie (Miurch as established by the 
English law; and also various others, calculated to assimilate the en- 
tire system of jurisprudence in the state, to its new and republican 
form of government; amounting, in all, to one hundred and twenty- 
six, most of which were passed, and form the present much admired 
statutory code of Virginia. 

In 1779, he was called to the gubernatorial chair of the Old Domi- 
nion, surrounded by dangers and perils on every side. The British 
troops, headed by the proud Tarleton and the traitor Arnold, were 
spreading death and destruction over the state, and contemplated the 
capture of Jefferson, to cap the climax of their triumphant victories. 
Terror and dismay were depicted on the faces of trie more timid 
patriots, whilst many of the bolder spirits were much alarmed at the 
approach of these merciless foes. But the energy and vigilance of the 

* Nothing beyond — the utmost point. 
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governor Were found equal to every emergency. He rallied the bone 
and sinew of old Virginia, who ^'with hearts of oak and nerves of 
steel,'' checked the enemy in their bold career of indiscriminate 
slaughter. He imparted confidence and vigour to the desponding, 
and roused them to bold and noble action. He dispersed the darK 
and gloomy clouds that hung over his bleeding state, and inspired the 
friends of liberty with fresh and cheering hopes of ultimate success. 
So highly were his services appreciated during the eventful period of 
his administration, that the members of the legislature entered upon 
their records an unanimous vote of thanks to him, for the able and 
efficient manner he had performed his public duties, expressing their 
•high opinion of his superior talents, strict rectitude, and stern in- 
tegrity. 

in 1783, Thomas Jefierson again took his seat in congress, and be- 
came one of its brightest ornaments. The chaste and moving address 
from that body to Washington, when he surrendered his commission, 
was from the s6ul -stirring pen of Jefferson. He was chairman of the 
committee appointed to rorm a plan of territorial government for the 
extensive regions of the then "far west." True to his favourite prin- 
ciple of fiDafi V emancipating the sable African, he introduced a ciause 
prohibiting slavery after the year 1800, in any of the territories, or 
states that should be formed from them. - 

In May, 1784, Mr. Jefferson was appointed a minister plenipoten- 
tiary, to aid Messrs. Adams and Franklin, in the important duties of 
negotiating treaties of commerce with several European nations. He 
embarked in July following for France, and arrived there on the 6th 
of August. During his stay he visited several of the foreign courts, 
but spent the largest portion of his time in Paris. He commanded 
the highest respect and esteem wherever he went. He was made a 
welcome guest m the halls of literature, legislation, and jurisprudence. 
He was received with marked distinction by courtiers and kings, and 
effected much towards the promotion of the commercial interests of 
the infant Republic he so ably represented. 

He was at Paris when the French revolution commenced, and was 
often consulted by the leading members of the national convention, 
relative to the best course to be pursued, ih order to establish their 
^vernment upon the firm basis of republicanism. So f^r as was con- 
sistent with his^ situation; he gave his opinion freely in favour of tn- 
tional liberty. . 

On the 23d of November, 1789, he returned to his native land, and 
was received with great enthusiasm and affection by his fellow citi- 
zens. Soon after his arrival, he was induced to resign his commission 
as minister to France, and accept the responsible situation of Secre- 
tary of State under President Washington. The appointment showed 
the sagacity of the chief magistrate, and proved a lasting blessing to 
our country. Familiar with every principle of government; compre- 
hending, at one bold view, the requisites necessary to perfect and 
perpetuate tile new confederation, he was enabled to propose amend- 
ments to the constitution that were subisequently adopted, with some 
^QgigtsitA by others; and to do much to beautiiy ana reduce to har- 
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monious system, the new order of things. Well versed in the usages 
of diplomacy, international law, and the policy of European courts, 
he was prepared to plant the permanent landmarks of foreign inter- 
course that have guided our nation to the present time in safety, and 
raised her to a degree of greatness before unknown, in so short a pe- 
riod. A reciprocity of commerce and honourable peace with foreigners, 
and a rigid neutrality with belligerents, carefully avoiding ambiguous 
or entangling alliances, were some of his leading principles. To sub- 
mit to nothing that was clearly wrongs and to ask for nothing but 
what was unquestionably rights was a doctrine of Jefferson, forcibly 
inculcated in his able correspondence with the French ministers, 
during the brief period of their republic. The motto is still nailed to 
the flag staff of the star spangled banner, and is handed down from 
sire to son in its native purity. 

To the domestic concerns of his countrv he devoted a laborious and 
laudable attention. He insisted upon the adoption of a uniform sys- 
tem of currency and of weights and measures, and suggested many 
other improvements, predicated upon plain and enlightened premises, 
and all designed to advance the best interests of the American system. 
He pointed to the importance of securing and protecting fisheries, and 
of encouraging enterprise in all the branches of industry- He de- 
monstrated the advantages of every species of commerce, and the 
necessity of preventing others from monopolizing such sources as 
legitimately belonged to the United States. He showed, in a mas- 
terly exposition of existing fkcts, the increasing policy of European 
courts, in restricting the intercourse of America, and their evident 
designs of engrossing trade. He submitted to congress an able and 
elaborate report, showing great foresight, close observation, and deep 
investigation, relative to the privileges and restrictions of the commer- 
cial intercourse of this with other countries. It received great atten- 
tion, was a subject of long and animated discussion in congress, and 
becamQ^the foundation of a series of resolutions introduced by Mr. 
Madison) embracing the doctrines it contained, and forming the ereat 
line of demarcation between the old school federal and republican 
parties. 

Having served his country long and faithfully, and having contri- 
buted largely in placing her on the high road of prosperity and free- 
dom, Mr. Jefferson retired from public life on the 31st of December, 
1793, and, for a season, enjoyed the more substantial comforts of the 
domestic circle at Monticello. He took especial care to impart com- 
fort to all around him, and treated his slaves in the kindest manner, 
thus reducing to practice the mode of treatment towards them he had 
80 often alluded to in theory. The education of his children, the cul- 
tivation and improvement of his estate, and the resumption of scientific 
research, gave to him an exhilarating consolation he had Ions desired, 
and which is never found in the arena of public business and political 
bustl«. 

His manner of life at the period alluded to, is happily described by 
the Duke de Liancourt, a distinguished French gentleman who visited 
him at Monticello, and who wrote a narrative of nis tour in the United 
States. 
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<*His conversation is of the most agreeable kind, and he possesses 
a stock of information, not inferior to any other man. In Europe, he 
would hold a distinguished rank among men of letters, and as such he 
has already appeared there. At present he is employed with activity 
and perseverance in the management of his farms and buildings, and 
he orders, directs, and pursues, in the minutest detail, every branch 
of business relating to them. I found him in the midst of harvest, 
from which the scorching heat of the sun does not prevent his attend- 
ance. His negroes are nourished, clothed, and treated as well as 
white servants could be. Every article is made on his farm^ his ne- 

froes being cabinet makers, carpenters, and masons. The children 
e employs in a nail manufactory, and the young and old negresses 
spin for the clothing of the rest. He animates them all by rewards 
and distinctions. In fine, his superior mind directs the management 
of his domestic concerns, with the same ability, activity, and regu- 
larity, which he evinced in the conduct of public affairs, and which he 
is calculated to display in every situation of life." 

During his recess from the'toils of public life, Mr. Jefferson was 
unanimously elected president of the American Philosophical Society, 
a circumstance that was highly gratifying to him. It afforded him 
much pleasure to occupy the chair that had been long and ably filled 
by his revered friends, the illustrious Franklin and the philosophic 
Rittenhouse. He proved himself, in every way, worthy of the honour 
conferred. After a repose of three years, Mr. Jefferson was again 
called upon by his fellow citizens to mount the theatre of public 
action. President Washington had proclaimed his determination to- 
retire to the peaceful shades of Mount Vernon, and leave the presi- 
dential chair to a new incumbent. The people had become divided 
politically, and each part^ determined to nominate a candidate for the 
nigh and responsible station about to become vacant. Mr. Jefferson 
was selected by the democrats, and Mr. Adams by the federalists. 
The election resulted in the choice of Mr. Adams for President, and 
of Mr. Jefferson for Vice President. As the presiding ofiic(5r of the 
Senate, he discharged his duty with dignity and impartiality. Fami- 
liar with parliamentary rules, he was uniformly prepared to decide 
such questions as came before him, promptly, and generally to the 
satisfaction of the members. 

At the next presidential election, he was again a candidate in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Adams. The mountain waves of party-spirit rolled over 
the United States like a mighty torrent. Each party presented a bold 
front regardless of danger, pressed on by a rear rushing to conflict. 
The political campaign terminated in favour of the democrats, who 
returned an equal number of votes for Mr. Jefferson as President, and 
Aaron Burr as Vice President. This singular circumstance imposed 
the election of the chief magistrate upon the House of Representatives. 
To defeat the election of tne great leader of the popular party, some 
of his opponents voted for Mr. Burr. A most spirited contest ensued, 
and thirty -five ineffectual ballotings were made. The ambition of the 
latter gentleman for promotion, at last so much subsided, as to induce 
him to withdraw from a farther contest with the man of the people's 
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choice^ and, on the thirty-sixth ballot, Mr. Jeiierson was duly elected 
President, and Mr. Burr Vice President; the former by a majority of 
eight votes. 

The following extract from his inaugural address will show with 
what sentiments he entered upon the performance of his arduous 
duties. 

*<£qual and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
sion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations; entangling alliances with none; the support of the 
state governments in all their rights, as the most competent admi- 
nistrations for our domestic concerns, and the surest bulwarks against 
anti -republican tendencies; the preservation of the general govern- 
ment in its whole constitutional vigour, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad; a zealous care of the right of elec- 
tion by the people, a mild and safe corrective of abuses which are 
lopped by the sword of revolution where peaceable remedies are un- 
provided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, the 
vital principles of republics, from which there is no appeal but to force, 
the vital principle and immediate parent of despotism; a well disci- 
plined militia our best reliance in peace, and for the first moments of 
war till regulars may relieve them; the supremacy of the civil over- 
the military authority; economy in the public expense, that labour 
may be ligntly burthened; the honest payment of our debts and sacred 
preservation of the public faith; encouragement of agriculture and of 
commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of information and arraign- 
ment of all abuses at the bar of public reason; freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of the person under the protection 
of the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially selected. These 
principles form the bright constellation which has gone before us, and 
guided our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. The 
wisdom of our sages and blood of our heroes have been devoted to 
their attainment. They should be the creed of our political faith, the 
text of civic instruction, the touchstone by which to try the service of 
those we trust, and should we wander from them in moments of error 
or of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety." 

Here is a statesman's chart, drawn by one of the ablest navigators 
that ever stood at the helm of government. His soundings were fre- 
quent; his observations were made with mathematical exactness; he 
combined experience with science, and traced his lines with boldness 
and precision. To follow its directions is to ensure safety. 

Based upon these principles, practically carried out, the administra- 
tion of Jefferson became popular, peaceful, and prosperous. He knew 
the reasonable desires of the people, and exerted his noblest energies 
to provide for them. He knew that the art of governing harmo- 
niottsly, consisted in an enli^tened honesty, and acted accordingly.. 
He anticipated the future wants of the rising and expanding republic 
over whicn he presided, and.propesed, in his annual and special mes- 
sages to congress, wise and politic measures to meet them. So satis- 
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factory was his course to his fellow citizens, that he was re-eleqted to 
a second term, bj a majority of one hundred and fortj-eight. 

His inaugural address, on that occasion, enforced the salme princi- 
ples contained in his first, and manifested a deep and growing interest 
in the welfare and prosperity of his country. As his belief in a,Su-* 
preme Power has been questioned by some, the following extract, con- 
taining the same sentiment found in all his writings where this subject 
is alluded to, may correct those who are labouring under an error on 
this important point. Hear him, after invoking the aid of congress in 
the affairs of the nation: "I shall need, too, the favour of that Being 
in whose hands we are, who led our forefathers, as Israel of old, from 
their native land, and planted them in a country flowing with all the 
necessaries of life; who has covered our infancy with his providence, 
and our riper years with his wisdom and power." 

If all who profess the religion of the cross, discarded sectarianism 
and honoured unsophisticated prctctical piety as much as did Thomas 
Jefferson, the prospect of christianizing the world would soon burst 
upon us with refulgent brightness. The partition walls of various 
creeds, drawn from the same pure fountain, and coloured by fancy 
and construction, would be dissolved by heaven-bom charity, and the 
superstructure of the Redeemer's kingdom would rise from their 
mouldering ruins in majesty sublime. 

Soon after Mr. Jefferson entered upon the duties of his second term, 
a portentous storm darkened the horizon of his country, charged with 
the forked lightning of discords In consequence of being.disappointed 
in obtaining the presidential chair amidst the confusion he created 
when Mr. Jefferson was first elected, and superseded by Mr. Clinton 
as vice president at the expiration of four years, Aaron Burr mounted 
upon the whirlwind of his wild ambition, and attempted the formation 
01 a new republic in the Spanish provinces on the Mississippi; appa- 
rently aiming at an ultimate division, if not dissolution of the United 
States. Although he was acquitted, after bein^ tried for high treason, 
owing to his deep cunning in not committing the overt acts necessary 
to convict, y^t the dark stigma of a traitor is marked upon the splen- 
dour of his brilliant talents, in traces so deep, that time, nor angels' 
tears, can never remove it. Like a comet, propelled by its own cen- 
trifugal force from its constitutional orbit, he fell to rise no more, and 
our country was preserved from his Catiline grasp. 

About the same time, France and Great Britain were at war, both 
of which, and more especially the latter, had repeatedly insulted the 
American flag under various but unwarranted pretences. Redress 
was promptly demanded, and measures pursued to obtain it. Anxious 
to preserve the peace of his country, but determined to vindicate her 
rignts and maintain her dignity, Mr. Jefferson, whilst he prosecuted 
a vigorous negociation for the arrangement of a friendly iotercourse 
and the adjustment of existing differences, prepared for the final alter-* 
native of war. He knew well the importance to England of the 
importing and exporting trade, and as a means of bringing her to ho- 
nourable terms, recommended to congress the embargdr law, whick 
was passed on die 22nd of December, 180r. This measure was vio« 
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ieutly assailed by the opponents of the administration. It, however, 
had a salutary efiect upon the British government, and caused a relin- 
quishment of the most odious features of the assumptions of power 
that had been set up, followed bj more conciliatory propositions on 
the part of England, for a final settlement of all difficulties and 
wrongs. Thus situated were the foreign relations of the United 
States when the second term of Mr. Jefferson expired, at which time 
he bid a final farewell to public life, and left the destinies of his be- 
loved country in other hands. He had been an efiicient and faithful 
labourer in the vineyard of American liberty for nearly forty years j 
he left it richly covered with foliage and fruit; in the full bloom of 
its vigour and health; enclosed by the palisades of honesty and truth; 
and adorned with the crowningglory of patriotism and philanthropy. 

On the 3d of March, 1809, Thomas Jefierson surrendered the re- 
sponsibilities of chief magistrate, ceased to be the active statesman, 
withdrew from the political arena, and again became a private citizen, 
surrounded by the halo of his country's gratitude, consoled by the 
approbation of a pare conscience, and cheered by the plaudits of ad- 
miring millions. 

From that time forward, he declined all public honours, and re- 
mained in peaceful retirement till the day of his death, seldom leaving 
his favounte Monticello. But he did not enter upon a life of inglo- 
rious ease. The same innate activity that had marked his brilliant 
career from his youth, the same nobleness of mind and energy of cha- 
racter that lyid raised him to the loftiest pinnacle fame could rear, 
still prompted him to action. He immediately reduced his time to a 
harmonious arrangement, and his whole business to the most perfect 
system. He uni^rmly rose before the sun, and held a supervision 
over all the concerns of his plantation. The various publications from 
his pen, during the period of his retirement, show that he laboured 
arduously in the fields of science and philosophy. For the promotion 
of literature and general intelligence he opened an extensive corre- 
spondence with men of letters, m this country and in Europe. He 
considered the diffusion of knowledge, among the great mass of the 
human family, the greatest safeguard against tyranny and oppression, 
the purest source of earthly bliss, and the surest passport to freedom 
and happiness. 

Acting from this impulse, he submitted the plan of a University to 
the legislature of Virginia, to be erected at Charlottesville, a town 
situated at the foot of the mountain that reared its romantic scenery 
in front of his mansion. It was to be built with funds raised by dona- 
tions from individuals and from the state, himself to be a liberal con- 
tributor. The plan of the buildings, the course of instruction, the 
mode of discipline, the duties and accountabilities of the officers and 
instructors, were all devised and drawn by Mr. Jefferson, and were 
so much admired and approved by the members of that legislative body, 
that they passed an act authorizing its adoption, and appointed its 
author Hector, to carry the design into effect Upon the completion 
of that object he then devoted all necessary time, and more mone^ 
than strict prudence called for. It became the doating object of his 
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eld age, and his strongest efforts were exerted in its accoroplishmetit. 
These were crowned with success, and he had the happiness to live 
and see the University completed and filled with students. The 
course of instruction was designed to prepare the scholars for the 
general routine of business, both public and private, without being 
strictly classical. -The library was selected by him with great judg- 
ment and care, and was confined to what may be termed useful books, 
treating upon subjects necessary to be understood by every citizen, to 
prepare him to discharge properly the duties he owes to himself, his 
family, his country, and his God. A catalogue, written by the hand of 
Jefferson, is still there, and carefully preserved. He exercised a pa- 
rental care over this institution as long as his physical powers would 
permit; and was often seen viewing it with an exquisite pleasure and an 
honest pride. Much of his time was devoted to visiters, to whom his 
hospitality was liberally and kindly extended. Thousands of his own 
countrymen paid their grateful respects to him, and Europeans of dis- 
tinction thought their tour in the United States incomplete, until they 
took by the hand the patriot, the sage, the philosopher, and the phi- 
ukNTHROPisT of Mooticello. To delight, to instruct, and to please, he 
was peculiarly calculated. He was familiar with every subject; his 
mina united the vigour of youth with the experience of age; the 
strength of a giant with the innocence of a babe. The broad ex- 
panse of the universe, the stupendous works of nature, the Pierian 
fields of science, the deep recesses of philosophy, and the labyrinthian 
avenues of the intellect of man, seemed spread before him like a map 
of the world. He was an encyclopedia of the age he adorned, a lexi- 
con of the times he enlightened, and one of the brightest diadems in 
the crown of his country's glory. 

With calm dignity and peaceful quietude, Mr. Jefferson glided 
down the stream of time towards the ocean of eternity, until he 
reached the eighty-fourth year of bis age. Forty-four years had rolled 
over his head, since his amiable companion, the daughter of Mr. 
Wayles, an eminent lawyer of Virginia, had slumbered beneath the 
clods of the valley. One of two interesting daughters, the only chil- 
dren he ever had, was also resting in the silent grave. The charms 
of earth began to fade before him, and he felt sensibly that he was fast 
approaching the confines of another and a better world. The physical 
powers and mechanical structure of his frame were fast decaying; the 
canker worm of disease was doing its final work; and the angel of 
death stood over him with a keen blade, awaiting Jehovah's signal to 
cut the thread of life, and set the prisoner free. Earljr in the spring 
of 1826, his bodily infirmities increased, and from the 26th of June 
to the time of his decease, he was confined to his bed. He then re- 
marked to his physician, <*my machine is worn out and can go no 
longer." His friends who attended him, flattered themselves that he 
would again recover, but he was convinced that his voyage of life was 
about to close, and that he would soon cast his anchor m the haven 
of rest. To those around him he said, <<do not imagine that I feel 
the smallest solicitude as to the result. I do not indeed urish to die, 
but I do not/ear to die." To his last moments^ he manifested a pe- 
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culiar anxiety for the future prosperity of the university which he had 
founded, regarding it as the youngest child of his old age. Assured 
that it would receive the fostering care of the state, he could say, now 
Lord, dismiss me. On the 2nd day of July, his body became extremely 
weak, but his mental powers remained as clear as a crystal fountain. 
He called his family and friends around him, and, with a cheerful 
countenance and calm dignity gave directions for his funeral obse- 
quies. He requested that he might be interred at Monticello, with- 
out pomp or show, and that the inscription upon his tomb should only 
refer to nim as '^The author of the declaration of Independence, of 
the Statutes of Virginia securing religious freedom, and as the father 
of the University." He then conversed separately with each of his 
family: to his surviving daughter, Mrs. Randolph, he presented a 
small morocco case, which he requested her not to open until after 
his death, and when opened, was found to contain a beautiful and 
affectionate poetic tribute to lier virtues. 

The next day, being told it was the 3d of July, he expressed a desire 
that- he might be permitted to inhale the atmosphere of the 50th anni- 
versary of our national freedom. His prayer was granted, the glo- 
rious 4th of July, 1826, dawned upon him, he took an affectionate 
leave of those around him, and then raising his eyes upward, articu- 
lated distinctly, "I resign myself to God, and my child to my coun- 
try," and expired as calmly as an infant sleeps in its mother's arms, 
without a murmur or a sigh. Thus lived and thus died Thomas Jef- 
ferson, universally esteemed in life, and deeply mourned in death by 
a nation of freemen; deeply lamented by every patriot in the civilized 
world. 

In person, he was slender and erect, six feet two inches in height^ 
light and intelligent eyes; noble and open countenance; fair com- 
plexion; yellowish-red hair, and commanding in his whole appear- 
ance. In all the relations of public and private life, he was a model 
of human talent and rigid integrity, rarely equalled and never sur- 
passed. His whole career was calm and dignified. Under all cir- 
cumstances his coolness, deliberation, and equanimity of mind, placed 
him on a lofty eminence, and enabled him to preserve a perfect equi- 
librium, amidst all the chan^ng vicissitudes and multiform ills that 
flesh is heir to. He kept his passions under complete control, and 
cultivated richly the refined qualities of his nature. His philanthropy 
was as broad as the human family; his sympathies were co-extensive 
with the afflictions of Adam's race. He was bom to be useful^ he 
liobly fulfilled the design of his creation. 
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BiOGRAPBT is a subject of such thrilling interest, that the memory 
of most men, in every age and nation, who have rendered themselves 
eminent, either in the cause of virtue or vice, glory or infamy, has 
been handed down on the pages of history. Among the unlettered 
nations of the earth, we find the exploits of their heroes and sages 
recorded with hieroglyphics, in wild simplicity^ or find their names 
interwoven in the wild and more romantic tales of mysterious tradition.. 
When graced with truth and impartiality, the subject is not only in- 
resting, but calculated to enrich our minds, by producinj^ -a desire 
to emulate the examples of the great and good, and by pointing out to 
us the paths of error, that lead us to disgrace and ruin. The interest 
felt in the history of an individual, depends much upon the manner 
the biographer performs his important and responsible duty, but more 
upon the sphere of action and the magnitude of the cause in which 
the individual has been engaged. The cause in which John Hancock, 
the subject of this brief sketch, was engird, is one deeply interesting; 
to every philanthropist, and more especially to every American, u 
was the cause of humanity and equal rights, opposed to cruelty and 
oppression; the cause of American Independence, opposed to British 
tyranny. The part he acted, was alike creditable to his head and 
heart; his fame is enrolled on the bright list of the illustriouisi patriots 
of the revolution. 

He was a native of Massachusetts, born near Quincy, in 1737. His 
father, of the same name, was a clergyman, eminent for his piety, and 
highly esteemed by the parishioners under his chatge. He died auring 
the infancy of his son, and left him under the guardianship of his 
paternal uncle, who treated him with all the tenderness of a father* 
and continued him at school until he graduated at Harvard College 
in 1754. His uncle was a merchant of immense wealth, and, on the 
completion of his studies, placed him in his counting house, that he 
might add to his science a knowledge of business, of men; and of 
things. In 1760, he visited England, saw the mortal rii^mains of 
George II. laid in the silent tomb, and the crown placed upon the 
head of his successor. He continued in the business of his uncle until 
the age of twenty-seven, when his patron and benefactor died, leaving 
him his vast estate, supposed to be the largest of any one in the pro- 
vince. 

He was, for many years, one of the select men of Boston; and, in 
1766, was elected a member of the General Assembly of Massachu- 
setts. He there exhibited talents of a superior order, which attracted 
the attention, excited the admiration, and gained the esteem of his 
colleagues. They also excited the jeaJousy and irony of his enemies, 
who soon put him in the crucible of slander and persecution; but, after 
4 
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a long trial, he came out like gold seven times tried; he was weighed 
in the scale of justice, and not found wanting. 

As a proof of the high estimation in which he was held when in the 
assembly, he was placed on the most important committees of that 
body, and was uniiormlj chairman. He was also elected speaker, but 
the governor, who was jealous of his liberal principles, put a veto 
upon his appointment. 

His intelligence had led him to investigate the laws of nature, of 
God, and of man; he arrived at the conclusion, that men are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inherent privileges, that they are 
born equal, and they of right are and should be free. He drank deep 
from the fountain of liberal principles, and was among the first to re- 
pel the blind and cruel policy of the mother country, and rouse his 
fellow men to a sense of impending danger. 

Although deeply interested in commercial business, and more ex- 
posed to the wrath of kingly power than any individual in the pro- 
vince, he boldly placed himself at the head of associations for prohi- 
biting the importation of goods from Great Britain. The other pro- 
vinces caught the fire from these examples; and, to these associations 
may be traced the preliminaries of the tragic scene, that resulted in 
the emancipation ot the enslaved colonies of the pilgrim fathers. 

As an evidence that John Hancock was a leading patriot at that 
time, the first seizure that was made by the revenue officers, under 
pretence of some trivial violation of the laws, was that of one of his 
vessels. The excitement produced by this transaction was so great, 
that a large numbier collected to rescue the property. It was moved 
under the guns of an armed ship, ready charged, to repel any attack. 
But the popular fury rose like a thunder gust from the western hori- 
zon; they rushed to the onset; brought away the vessel, razed to the 
ground some of the houses occupied by the custom-house officers, and 
burnt, in triumph, the boat of the collector. This fire was, for a time, 
smothered by the mantle of authority, but it was never extinguished; 
it wad the fire of Liberty. It only required to be fanned by the im- 
politic oppression that eventually blew it into curling flames. 

To prevent the recurrence of a sitnilar scene, several regiments of 
British troops, with all their loathsome vices fresh upon them, were 
quartered amongst the inhabitants. This was like pouring pitch on a 
fire to extinguish it. The stubborn and independent spirits of Boston 
were not to be awed into subjection. The consequences were tragi- 
cal. On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, a party of these 
soldiers fired upon, and killed a number of the citizens, who had col- 
lected to manifest their indignation against those they hated more than 
ihej feared. Had an earthquake shook the town to its very centre, 
the agitation could not have been greater. Had it been melting be- 
fore devouring flames, the commotion could not have increased. 

The tolling of bells; the groans of the wounded and dying; the 
shrieks of widows, mothers, and orphans; the flight of soldiers; the 
rush of the inhabitants; the cry of vengeance, urged on by popular 
fury; all combined to render it a scene of confusion and horror, upon 
which imagination dwells and sickens; beneath which, description 
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quails and trembles; at the sight of which, humanitj bleeds at every 
pore. It is a commentary, strong and eloquent, upon the impropriety 
of quartering soldiers amongst citizens, of maintaining civil law by 
military force, and of intruding upon the sanctum sanctorum* of private 
and domestic peace. 

On the following day, a meeting of the inhabitants was held; a 
committee was appointed, at the head of which were Hancock and 
Samuel Adams^ instructed to request the governor to remove the 
troops from the town. He at first refused, but finding, under exist- 
ing circumstances, that discretion was the better part of valour, he 
ordered their removal. This, with promises that the offenders should 
be brought to condign punishment, prevented further hostilities at 
that time. 

The awful and imposing solemnities of interring those who were 
killed, was then attended to. Their bodies were deposited in the 
same tomb; tears of sorrow, sympathy, and a just indignation, were 
mingled with the clods as they descended upon the butchered victims; 
and the event was, for many years, annually commemorated with 
deep and mournful solemnity. A te deum and requiem were chanted 
to their memory, and the torch of liberty was replenished at their 
tomb. 

At one of these celebrations, in the midst of the revolution, John 
Hancock delivered the address. A few brief extracts will give the 
reader some idea of the feelings and sentiments that pervaded his 
bosom, and of his powers as an orator and a statesman. 

"Security to the persons and property of the governed, is so evi- 
dently the design and end of civil government, that to attempt a logi- 
cal demonstration of it, would belike burning a taper at noon day, 
to assist the sun in enlightening the world. It cannot.be either vir- 
tuous or honourable to attempt to support institutions of which this 
is not the great and principal basis." 

«^Some boast of being friends to government: I also am a friend to 
government, to a nghteous government, founded upon the principles 
of reason and justice; but 1 glory in avowing my eternal enmity to 
tyranny." 

He then proceeded to portray, in vivid colours, the wrongs inflicted 
by the mother country, and urged his fellow citizens to vindicate thieir 
injured rights. 

In speaking of the Boston massacre, his language shows the emo- 
tions of his heaving bosom, the feelings of his indignant soul. 

"I come reluctantly to the transactions of that dismal night, when, 
in such quick succession, we felt the extremes of grief, astonishment, 
and rage; when Heaven, in anger, suffered hell to take the reins; when 
Satan, with his chosen band, opened the sluices of New England's 
blood, and sacrilegiously polluted her land with the bodies of her guilt- 
less sons. 

"Let this sad tale never be told without a tear; let not the heaving 
bosom cease to burn with a. manly indignation at the relation of it 

* Holy or sacred place. 
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through the long tracts of fature tiraej let everv parent tell the story 
to his listening children, till the tears of pity gfisten in their eyes, or 
boiling passion shakes their tender frames. 

''Dark and designing knaves, murderous parricides! how dare you 
tread upon the earth wnich has drunk the blood of slaughtered inno- 
cence shed by your hands? How dare you breathe that air, which 
wafted to the ear of heaven the groans of those who fell a sacrifice to 
your accursed ambition? But if the labouring earth doth not expand 
her jawsi if the air you breathe is not commissioned to be the minis- 
ter of death I yet, hear it and tremble! the eye of heaven penetrates 
the darkest chambers of the soul, and you, though screened from hu- 
man observation, must be arraigned, must lift your hands, red with 
the blood of those whose death you have procured, at the tremendous 
bar of God." 

His boldness greatly exasperated the adherents of the crown, and 
every artifice was put in requisition to injure his growing popularity. 
Amongst them, wa& his nomination by the governor, who had uni- 
formly been his enemy, to the council, nopin^, by this stratagem, that 
he would, by his acceptance, turn the populace against bim* By a 
prompt refusal he defeated the intrigues of his enemies, and riveted 
himself more strongly on the affections of those who favoured liberal 
principles, rendering himself more obnoxious to the king's officers. 
He was at this time captain of the governor's guard, and was imme- 
diately removed. As a testimony of respect to him, his company, 
composed of the first citizens of Boston, dissolved themselves at once. 

The tocsin of the revolution was now sounded from the heights of 
Lexington; American blood had again been shed by British soldiers; 
the people heard the dread clarion of revolution; thousands rushed 
to the rescue; the hireling troops fled; in their flight, they found the 
messengers of death stationed on their whole route; retnbution met 
them at every corner; the trees and fences were illumined by streams 
of fire from the rusty {muskets of the native yeomanry; and many of 
Briton's proud sous slumbered in the arms of death on that memorable, 
that eventful day. 

The governor, on the reception of this news, issued his proclama- 
tion in the name of his most Christian Majesty, George the III., de- 
claring the province in a state of rebellion, but graciously offering 
pardon to all returning penitents, excepting John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, who had also rendered himself obnoxious by his patriotic and 
independent course. A secret attempt was made to arrest them, but 
was foiled. These two philanthropists were preserved to aid in the 
glorious cause they had boldly and nobly espoused, and to become 
shining lights in the blue arch of liberty, and bright examples of patriot- 
ism to future generations. Their proscription by the governor only 
served to endear them still more to their friends and their bleeding 
country. In 1774, John Hancock was unanimously elected President 
of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts; and, in 1775, he was 
called to preside over the Continental Congress. He accepted this 
appointment with diffidence, there being many of its number much his 
senior, and of eminent talents. He, however, succeeded in discharg- 
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ing the arduous duties assigned him, with fidelity and great ability, 
and to the satisfaction of his colleagues and his country. 

His was the only name affixed to the Declaration of Independence 
when it was first published and presented to the fearless patriots for 
their approval^ and it stands first in bold relievo, on a thousand fac 
similes, scattered through the world. It stands at the head of a list 
of sages, whose names are enrolled in unfading glory, and will be 
hand^ down to the remotest ages of time, unsullied and untar- 
nished. 

Impaired in his health and worn down by fatigue, Mr. Hancock 
resigned his station in Congress in October, 1777, having presided 
over that august body for two years and a half, with a credit to him- 
self, gratifying to his friends, and advantageous to the cause of human 
rights. 

Soon after he returned home, he was elected to a convention of his 
native state to form a constitution for its government. Ais expe- 
rience and talents were of great service in producing a truly republi- 
can instrument. In 1780, he was elected the first governor under the 
new constitution^ and continued to fill the gubernatorial chair for five 
years, when he resigned. After two years he was again elected, and 
continued to fill this station, with dignity and usefulness, during the 
remainder of his life. During his administration over the destinies 
of his dear native state, there were many difficulties to overcome, many 
evils to suppress. The devastations of the war had paralyzed every 
kind of business; reduced thousands from affluence to poverty; pol- 
luted the morals of society; and left a heavy debt to be liquidated. 
Many conflicting interests were to be reconciled; many restless 
spirits were to Be subdued; and many visionary theories were to 
be exploded. Insubordination, arrayed in a faction of 12,000 men, 
threatening to annihilate the government, was the most prominent evil 
to be removed. Abuses and riots were of frequent occurrence; the 
civil authorities were disregarded; and it was found necessary to call 
out the militia to preserve order. By the prudent management of 
Governor Hancock, these difficulties were adjusted, the clamour of 
the people hushed, their complaints silenced, order restored, and but 
few lives sacrificed at the shrine of treason. 

For a time, the governor, by his firm and determined course, incur- 
red the displeasure and enmity of many prominent men; but when rea- 
son resumed her station, and prosperity began to alleviate the burdens 
that had been so strongly felt, their ire was appeased, the sour feeling 
of party spirit lost their rancour, and admiration and esteem for his 
sterling virtues and talents, and the long and arduous services he had 
rendered his country and his state, disarmed his enemies of their re- 
sentment, and produced uniform love and esteem. 

He used his best exertions in favour of the adoption of the federal 
constitution, and, to cap the climax of his well earned fame, he left a 
sick bed on the last week of the session of the Assembly of his state^ 
and, by his vote and influence, induced them to accept and sanction 
that important instrument of confederation, that has tnus far held us 
in the bonds of union, strength, and power. 
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Governor Hancock now had the satisfaction of seeing prosperity 
spread its benign inflaence over the whole infant repuMic, and her 
institutions, laws, trade, manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, 
ba^ed on the firm pillars of freedom and eternal justice. His long 
nursed vision was reduced to a happy reality; he felt that he could die 
in peace; and, on the 8th of October, 1793, his soul took its flight 
suddenly and unexpectedly, to join the kindred spirits that had gone 
before, to enter upon the untried scenes of the eternal world. He 
continued to serve his country to the last, and, if a particle of malice 
a^inst him lingered in the dark bosom of any man, it was buried with 
him in the tomb. Governor Hancock was amiable in his private cha* 
racter; highly honourable in his feelings; gentlemanly in his deport- 
ment; fashionable in his style of living; fond of innocent amusements, 
but free from corrupting vices; liberal and charitable; a friend to the 
poor, the oppressed, and the distressed; dili^nt in business; open and 
frank in his disposition; a faithful companion; a public spirited citi- 
zen, and a consistent man. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

The name of Benjamin Franklin, conspicuous upon the pages of 
European and American biography, ever commands peculiar respect 
and veneration. It is surrounded with a rich variety, as rare as it is 
instructive and interesting. 

Franklin was bom at Boston, on the 17th of January, 1706, exactly 
ninety years before my humble self. His father was among the nun- 
tans who fled before persecution, and sought repose in the wilas of 
Massachusetts. His parents were poor, out honest and esteemed. 
Poverty is ever inconvenient, but has not always been a disgrace. 
Honesty and industry were formerly the brightest stars on the 
escutcheon of fame. 

Franklin manifested a taste for improvement at an early age, and 
exhibited talents of a superior order. His pious parents encouraged 
his education as far as their limited means would permit, and were 
anxious to see him prepared for the pulpit; but necessity compelled 
his father to take him from school at the age of ten years, and place 
him in his shop, to aid him in the prosecution of the chandler business. 
But this did not paralyze his native genius. Original in every trait 
of his character, eccentric in his manner, and the child of nature and 
experiment, he commenced the study of practical philosophy, amidst 
candle wicks, tallow, and soap. He went through the experiments 
of ascertaining the precise quantity of sleep and food requisite to sup- 
ply the wants of nature, and the kind most conducive to health. At 
this early 2^e, he adopted rules of temperance, frugality, and economy, 
worthy of imitation, and adorned with all the system of mature age. 
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He also accustomed himself to meet and bear disappointments with 
philosophic fortitude. He continued to improve his mind by reading, 
for which he had an insatiable thirst. Nothing passed by him unno*- 
ticed, and his expanding genius drew philosophy from nature, from 
things, and from men. He reasoned, analyzed, moralized, and im- 
proved, from every thing he saw. Hence the vast expansion of his 
dgantic genius, comprehending at one bold view, through after life, 
tiie philosophy of mind, of nature, of science, of art, of government, 
of society, and all the relations of creation, from the dust under his 
feet, through the myriads of animalculae in a drop of water, up to 
the bright seraphs of the skies. A mind like his could not long be 
confined in a chandler's shop. Open and honest in his disposition, he 
communicated his wish of moving in some other sphere, to his father. 
After an examination of the various trades, and working a short time 
with a cutler, he was bound to his brother, to learn the art of a 
printer. He soon became master of his profession, and left a shining 
example for all apprentices, by adding to his industry in business the 
improvement of his mind during every leisure hour-^a happy prelude 
to his glorious and useful career through future life. 

So intensely bent on the acquisition of knowledge was Franklin, 
that he often preferred his book to his meal, and studied whole nights, 
in defiance of the commands and entreaties of Morpheus. As he was 
paid a weekly sum for his board, he adopted a course of simple vege- 
table diet, by which he saved money to purchase books. He manifest- 
ed a correct taste iind a sound judfgment in the selection of authors 
and subjects. Among them, he studied with admiration and attention 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and became one of the closest imita- 
tors of Socrates, in his mode of reasoning and habits of life, to be found 
on record. Before he became versed in the rules of propriety, he 
often save ofience by the bold and obstinate manner in which he ad- 
vanced and maintained his opinions. 

He now commenced his literary career; and, as is most usually the 
case with youn^ authors, he offered his first sacrifice to Calliope, in a 
strain of rhymmg ideas. His poetry was applauded, but his lather, 
who was a man of soiind judgment, cured him of his poetic mania, by 
turning his verses into ridicule; at the same time encouraging him to 
improve his talents by writing prose. Suspicious of his own ability, 
fearing the shafts of criticism, he managed to have several of his 
productions published in the paper edited by his brother, in so clan- 
destine a manner, that no one could know the author. When he 
found they met with general admiration, his vanity, as he says, did not 
let the world long remain ignorant of the writer. 

Being flattered by praise and attention from others, he began to feel 
his importance, which resulted in an open rupture between him and 
his brother, to whom he was an apprentice. For some time, he endured 
a course of harsh treatment, but at length resolved to free himself 
from the chains of bondage. He soon found an opportunity of embark- 
ing for New York, where he arrived in safety. Not being able to ob- 
tain business there, he bent his course towards the city of Philadel- 
phia, on foot, and alone. On his arrival there, he had but one solitary 
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dollar left; was a stranger, and only seventeen years of age; and, 
without business, must soon be dependent on the cold charities of the 
world for his. bed and board. On entering Market street, his eccen- 
tric appearance excited the gaze of the multitude, as much as his 
towering talents subsequently did the gaze of the world. He had a 
roll of bread under each arm, and, approaching the Delaware, he sat 
down and feasted upon his bread and the pure water from the river. 
His pockets were projected to an enormous size with the various arti- 
cles of his wardrobe, and, on the whole, his corpulent appearance was 
not in bad keeping with old Boniface. 

Although there were but two printing offices in Philadelphia, he 
succeeded in obtaining employment in one, as compositor. He now 
reduced all his theories of economy to successful practice, maintaining 
himself at a trifling expense, pursuing a correct and industrious career, 
which gained for him the esteem of all his acquaintances. Among 
others, his talents attracted the attention of Sir William Keith, then 
Governer of the province, who invited him to his house and treated 
him with great kindness. 

The governor was a man whose liberality in promises, often went 
beyond the means of his purse. Anxious to see his young friend placed 
in more auspicious circumstances by his benefaction, he proposed to 
set him up m business, and sent him to London, with letters of high 
commendation, to obtain the necessary materials for his new enter- 
prise. On his arrival there, he was much chagrined to find that no 
pecuniary arrangements were made by his new benefactor, and he 
found himself in a strange land without money to enable him to re- 
turn. But this was only another lesson of experience, in whose school 
he delighted to study; and, instead of sitting down under the weight 
of disappointment and dejection, he soon obtained employment, and, 
b^ his skill and industry, gained the confidence and esteem of all 
his new acquaintances. After residing there for eighteen months he 
took passage for Philadelphia on the 22nd of July, 1726. On his 
way home he concocted a set of rules to govern his actions through 
future life, of the following substance: 

I resolve to be frugal; to speak truth at all times; never to raise 
expectations not to be realized; to be sincere; to be industrious; to 
be stable; to speak ill of no man; to cover, rather than expose the 
faults of others; and to do all the good I can to my fellow men. 

Upon this foundation of native granite he built a superstructure, as 
beautiful and enduring as the proudest memorials of Greece and 
Rome. ^ 

He arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of October, and engaged 
with the merchant, who owned the goods brought in by the ship in 
which he came, as a clerk. The same industry and success attended 
him in the counting-house that cheered him at the press, showing 
clearly that his talents were of a rare and rich variety. His future 

Srospects in this new department brightened before him, but were snd- 
enly prostrated by the death of his employer, which threw him back 
into his former trade. For a few months he worked for his old master, 
but finding a partner who had more money than skill, they com- 
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menced business on their own accoxint. His industry and exertions 
were now put in full requisition: he manned his own wheelbirrow in 
collecting materials for business, and put nature on short allowance, 
until he should acquire enough to be tree from debt. His industry, 
punctuality, and correct deportment, gained him many valuable and 
influential friends, through whose patronage he was enabled to extend 
his business, and shake off his partner, who had become worse than 
worthless, by embarrassing and retarding the business of the firm. 
Up to this era in his life, Franklin had been emphatically fortune's 
foot'ball. His life had been a complete checker-board of changing 
vicissitudes, blasted hopes, and keen disappointments. But, amidst 
all the stormy trials that had tossed his youthful bark to and fro, sur- 
rounded by the foaming torrents of vice, he never became tarnished 
by corruption, or degraded by the commission of a base or mean 
action. The moral principles deeply planted in his bosom by pa- 
rental instruction during his childhood, were as lasting as his life; a 
happy illustration of the good effects of faithfulness m parents to- 
wards their children. 

Having now become liberated from his partner in business, he began 
to feel the necessity and propriety of choosing another, to fill up the 
vacuum in his side, and share with him the joys and sorrows that 
awaited him on this mundane sphere of action. Accordingly, in 1730, 
he entered into a partnership for life with a widow lady, whose maiden 
name was Read, and for whom he had contracted an attachment pre- 
vious to her first marriage. In him she found a kind husband, and in 
her he found a much more agreeable partner than his former one. 

Philanthropy predominated in the neart of Franklin; to better the 
condition of his fellow men, was pleasure to his soul. The rules 
governing the "Junto," formed by him, and now merged in the Phi- 
losophical Society, show a superior knowledge of human nature, 
and of the duty men owe to the creature and the Creator. They 
breathe universal charity, kindness, benevolence, and good will to all 
mankind. Among them is one for the suppression of intemperance, 
a prophetic prelude to the exertions of the present day in this cause. 

Franklin had profited by the experience of the past, and was now 
enabled to steer clear of the numerous rocks and quicksands of error, 
on which so many are ruined and lost. Although he rode in many a 
storm, prosperity beamed upon him from this time onward, through a 
long life of usefulness. His new partner smiled upon him, his friends 
esteemed him, and in the pleasures of the present, past pains were 
foi^otten. 

In 1732, he commenced the publication of "Poor Richard's Alma- 
nac," which he continued until 1737, circulating 10,000 copies annu- 
ally. Although under an humble title, it was a work of great merit, 
being replete with maxims and rules calculated for every day use in 
the various relations of life. It gained great celebrity in Europe, and 
was translated into various languages. 

About this time he commenced the publication of a newspaper, 
which was conducted with great ability, free from all scurrility, and 
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a messenger of truth. Would to God the same could be said of aU 
the public prints of the present day. 

He continued to pursue his studies, until he added to general sci- 
ence a knowledge of the French, Italian, Spanish, and Latin lan- 
guages. By the ''Junto" a small library was commenced, which 
formed the first stepping stone to the present city collection. He 
wrote and published a highly interesting pamphlet on the necessity of 
a paper currency, and added much to his literary fame by the produc* 
tion of various essays, written in his truly original style. He tilled, 
successively and successfully, the situation of state printer, clerk of 
the General Assembly, and post-master of Philadelphia. He used 
unwearied exertions to increase municipal improvement in the city, by 
the organization of fire companies, lighting and improving the streets, 
regulating the watch, and reducing every thing to that system, order, 
and harmony, so congenial to his mind. He was the patron and father 
of the Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania University and Hos- 
pital; and contributed, in every way he could, to advance the glory 
and prosperity of his adopted home, and the happiness and peace of 
his fellow citizens. All the important enterprises, both in the city 
and province, during these days of his towering fame, were either 
originated by him, or were more rapidly advanced by his wisdom and 
counsel; and scarcely any project was undertaken without his ap- 
proving sanction. 

In 1741, he commenced the publication of a ^'General Magazine,'' 
which contained much useful matter, but was less acceptable than his 
previous writings^ being in part devoted to the litigated points of di- 
vinity. 

The mechanic arts were also much improved by hinr. He brbught 
fo their aid philosophy and chemistry, and combined them with sci- 
ence, economy, and nature. He improved the chimneys, constructed 
a stove, and proposed many useful and economical corrections in do- 
mestic concerns, from the garret to the cellar, from the plough to the 
mill. Science acknowledged his master spirit, the arts hailed him as 
their patron, the lightning bowed in subjection to his magic rod, and 
nature claimed him as her favourite son. 

In 1 744, he was elected a member of the provincial assembly, where 
he was continued for ten successive years. Although not a popular 
speaker, his clear head and sound judgment, as a legislator and a 
statesman, save him an influence over that body before unknown. 

During the years he was serving his country in the assembly, he 
also served in the fields of experimental philosophy, and explained 
many of the mysterious phenomena of nature, that spread his fhme to 
the remotest bounds of the civilized world. His discoveries in elec- 
tricity alqne, were sufficient to have immortalized his name. He was 
the nrst man on record who imparted magnetism to steel-smelted 
metals, killed animals^ and fired gunpowder by means of electricity; 
and the first who conceived and reduced to practice, the method of 
conducting lightning from the clouds to the points of steel rods, and, 
by them, harmless to the ground. All the elements and fluids, the 
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^r, sea^ ahd land, underwent the close investigation of his vast.-hts 
philosophic mind. 

In ir58, he tvas sent to Carlisle to conclude a treaty with the In- 
dians; and in the following year, to Albany, to meet a congress of 
€ommissioners, to arrange means of defence againsit the threatened 
hostilities, of the French and savages. He there submitted a plan that 
met with the unanimous approbation of the commissioners, but was so 
republican in its features, as to be rejected by those who had at heart 
the interests of their king more than the happiness of the colonists. 

On the decease of the deputy post-master general of America, 
Franklin succeeded him, and raised the department from a state of 
embarrassment and expense, to a fruitful source of revenue to the 
crown. 

About this time difficulties arose between the proprietors and go- 
vernment in the province of Pennsylvania, which were finally referred 
to the mother country for adjustment, and Franklin was sent to Eng- 
land in June, 1757, as advocate for the province. Witli his usual 
industry and address, he performed the duties of his mission, the dif- 
ficulties were adjusted, and in 1762, he returned, received a vote of 
thanks from the assembly, and a compensation of five hundred pounds. 
He was now variously employed in regulating the post-office depart- 
ment, making treaties with the Indians, and devising means of de- 
fence on the frontiers: every department of government feeling his 
beneficial influence. New difficulties arose between the assembly 
and the proprietors, and, in 1764, Franklin again sailed for England, 
with instractions to obtain the entire abolishment of proprietary au- 
thority. On his arrival there, he was called upon to perform more 
important and perilous duties. The plan for taxing the colonies had 
been lon^ agitated, and was now matured by the British ministry. 
This project Franklin had opposed from the beginning, and he was 
now arraigned to answer numerous accusations brought against him 
by the enemies of liberty. On the 3d of February, 1766»he appeared 
before the House of Commons to undergo a public examination. He 
was found equal to the task; his enemies were astounded at his logic, 
boldness, dignity, and skill; and his friends were filled with admira- 
tion at tlie i^le manner he confuted every accusation, and defended 
the rights and interests of his native country. Amidst the attacks of 
artifice and insolence of power, he stood unmoved, and firm as a 
marble statue. He remained in England eleven years as the agent 
of the colonies, opposing the encroachments of the crown upon the 
rights of Americans; and, during the whole time, all the combined 
effiirta of malice, flattery, and intrigue, were unable to ensnare or in- 
timidate him« He became acquainted with the etiquette, corruptions, 
and devices of diplomacy; but never bent his knee to Baal, or kissed 
the hand of a crowned head. 

Matters had now arrived at a crisis that induced his departure for 
his long neglected home. His personal safety in England, and the 
need of his public services in his own country, admonished him to 
return. He accordingly embarked, and arrived at Philadelphia in 
the beginning of May, 1775. He was received with marked atten- 
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tion and esteem, and immediately elected to the continental congress, 
adding new lustre and dignity to that august body, and enrolling his 
name among the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Not- 
withstanding he had used every exertion to reconcile difficulties with 
Great Britain, and believed his country was yet too weak to achieve 
its independence, his course was now onward, resolved, with his 
patriotic colleagues, on liberty or death. 

The talents of Franklin were now had in constant requisition, both 
by his own state and in the general congress. He was always selected 
to meet the agents of the crown, who were at various times commis- 
sioned to oflfer terms of inglorious peace. They always found in him 
the firm uncompromising advocate of liberty; the slirewd and wary 
politician; the bold and zealous defender of the rights of his bleeding 
country. The disasters of the American army during the campaign 
of 1778, induced congress to apply to France for assistance. All eves 
were turned on Franklin to perform this important mission. In 6c- 
tober, 1776, he embarked upon this delicate embassy, and, after a 
most vigilant intercession, succeeded in concluding a treaty of alli- 
ance with that nation, on the 6th of February, 1778, to the great joy 
of himself and his sufiering countrymen. When the news of this 
alliance reached England, the ministry were much alarmed, and de- 
spatched messengers to Paris to endeavour to induce Franklin to enter 
into a compromise. All was in vain. To Mr. Hutton and others, 
who came to him with the olive branch of peace, he replied: **1 never 
think of your ministrjr and their abettors, out with the imaee strongly 
painted in my view of their hands red and dropping with the blood of 
my countrymen, friends and relations. No peace can be signed by 
tliose hands, unless you drop all pretensions to govern us, meet us on 
equal terms, and avoid all occasions of future discord." 

He met all their intrigues at the threshold, and they became con- 
vinced that the hardy yeomanry of America were not to be dragooned, 
flattered, or driven from the bold position they had assumed. During 
the numerous interviews he had with these emissaries, (I can call them 
by no milder term,) Franklin was cautioned by Mr. Heartley to be- 
ware of his personal safety, which had been repeatedly threatened. 
He thanked bis friend and assured him he felt no alarm, that he had 
nearly finished a long life, and that the short remainder was of no 
great value. He ironically remarked: ^'Perhaps the best use such an 
old fellow can be put to, is to make a. martyr of him." 

If it required much skill and perseverance to negociate an alliance 
with France, it required more to preserve it* A republican form of 
government is ever repugnant to Kingly power. That the French in 
America would imbibe liberal principles, was a matter of course. That 
the thrones of Europe would be endangered on their return, was truly 
predicted. By this course of ingenious reasoning, the British minis- 
ters exerted a powerful influence against the continuation of the alli- 
ance. But the eagle eye of Frantlin penetrated, anticipated, and 
frustrated all their dark schemes of intrigue; and, in the event, they 
were compelled to comply with his terms of peace, acknowledge the 
independence of the colonies, and retire, defeated, disgraced, and 
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bombted. In the arduous duties of settling definitive preliminaries 
•of peace, Franklin was aided by Messrs. Adams, Jay, and Laurens. 
These duties were closed, and a definitive treaty concluded with 
Great Britain and the United States at Paris on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 178S. 

Although anxious to be discharged from further public service, it 
was not until 1785, that Franklin was permitted to return to his be- 
loved country, where he could breathe the pure air of republican free- 
dom, no longer polluted by kingly power. During this time he had 
concluded treaties between the United States and the kings of Sweden 
and Prussia. On his departure from Europe every mark of respect 
was paid to him by kings, by courts, by the literati, and by all classes 
of society that the most towering ambition could desire. He was 
clothed with the mantle of love and unfading glory. His reputation 
was perched sublimely on the loftiest pinnacle fame could rear. He 
had been a pillow of fire to the American cause, and a pillar of smoke 
to the enemies of human rights. 

At the age of eishtjr years, borne down by fatigue and disease, he 
returned to Philaddphia. He was hailed with enthusiastic joy, esteem, 
and respect by all the friends of liberty, from the humblest citizen up 
to the illustrious Washington. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, and his great anxiety to retire 
from the public gaze, he was soon appointed Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia — and subsequently, in l7S7j elected a delegate to the convention 
that framed the federal constitution. Manj of the bright traits of that 
matchless instrument received their finishing stroke from his master 
hand. Early in 1790, his infirmities of bodj confined him to his room, 
but his immortal mind remained unimpaired. When approaching 
rapidly the confines of eternity, he still looked with anxious solici- 
tude upon the interests of the young republic. He still continued to 
benefit mankind by his writings and counsels. Some of the strongest 
and most vivid productions from his pen were written during his 
confinement. His diseases continued to increase, and on the 17th of 
April, 1790, calm and resigned, cool and collected, peaceful and 
happy, he resigned his spirit into the hands of his Cre&tor — quitted 
this vale of tears, and slumbered, quietlv and sweetly, in the arms of 
death — in the full faith of rising to a glorious immortality in realms 
of bliss beyond the skies. 

By his will he prohibited allpomp and parade at his funeral. He 
was anxious that the plain republican manner of his long and useful 
life, should be strictly observed in the mournful obsequies of his in- 
terment. He was buried on the Slst of April, in the north-west 
corner of Christ Church yard, where a plain marble slab, even with 
the surface of the earth, points to where he lies. With his, moulders 
the dust of his wife, with whom he had lived in harmony and peace. 
No other inscription is upon the tomb except his and her name* 

His death was deeply lamented throughout the civilized world. 
Congress ordered mourning to be observed throughout the United 
States one month. The event was solemnized, and many eulogies 
pronounced in France. The National Assembly decreed that each 
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of itB members should wefir a badge of mourning on the occasion for 
three days. The sensations produced there by his death, were as im- 
posing and interesting, and celebrated with as much devotion as those 
recently witnessed in our own country on the death of La Fayette. 

In reviewing the life of this great benefactor of mankind, we find a 
richer variety to admire than in that of any individual upon the his- 
toric page. In whatever station he moved he was a lummary of the 
first magnitude. He entered upon the stage of action at a time when 
the world needed just such a man; and continued upon it just long 
enough to finish all he had begun. He was found just equal to every 
work he undertook, and always stopped at the golden point of the 
finishing stroke — a modest hint for me to close. You who profess to 
admire nis virtues, talents, and usefulness, prove your sincerity by 
imitating his examples. 
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The man who has been recked in the cradle of letters from his 
childhood; who has become familiar with general science, the classics, 
and philosophy; who has had a father to aid, and friends to caress him; 
whose path has been smoothed by. uninterrupted prosperity — and does 
not ascend the ladder of fame, is either untrue to himself, or destitute 
of native talent With all the advantages of an education lavished 
upon him, he sinks into obscurity, and the fond anticipations and fu- 
ture hopes of a doting parent, set in gloom. 

When, on the other hand, we see a man, whose opportunities for 
acquiring an education during childhood and youth carried him not 
far beyond the confines of the spelling book; a man, who had no father 
or guardian to warn him against the quicksands of error or point him 
to the temple of science; his intellect enveloped in the rude attire of 
nature's quarry at the age of twenty; when we see such a man burst- 
ing the chains that bind his mental powers— divesting himself of the 
dark mantle of ignorance— unveiling his native talents, and shining in 
all the beauty ofintelligence and greatness^we are filled with admi- 
ration. and delight 

Such a man was Roger Sherman, the great-grandson of Captain 
John Sherman, who came from England to Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, in 1635. Roger was born in Newton, Massachusetts, on the 
19th of April, 1721. His father, William Slierman, was a respect- 
able farmer, with means too limited to educate his son, and, at an 
early age, bound him to a shoemaker. Like Franklin, at the age of 
nineteen, he wandered from his master to seek his fortune, and like 
him, he had a genius that no shop could confine, no obstacle intimi- 
date, or difiiculty paralyze. The course of his mind was onward, up- 
ward; like a new and blazing star, illuminating the horizon as it rose. 
Nature designed him to be great and good; he obeyed her dictates. 
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He went to New Milford, in Connecticat, where he followed shoe* 
making-three years, living within the strictest rules of economy, con- 
tributing from his earnings to the support of a widowed mother, with 
a family of small children. The education of his young brothers and 
sisters, also received his attention. Every leisure moment he devoted 
to books, often having one open before him when using his lap stone. 
With eacb succeeding day, his mind expanded, unfolding beauties 
rich and rare. Every obstacle to the pursuit of knowledge, melted be- 
fore his untiring industry; he ascended the hill of science with a firm 
and steady pace. 

In June, 1743, he removed his mother and her family to New Mil- 
ford, and entered into the mercantile business with an elder brother—* 
still pursuing his studies as opportunities permitted. - He soon stored 
his capacious memory with a fund of rich and useful information, that 
ultimately placed him on the pinnacle of public esteem and useful- 
ness. About that time, he made a public profession of religion, which 
he adorned through subsequent life. In 1745, he was appointed sur- 
veyor of Litchfield county, having made himself familiar with mathe- 
matics. Like his contemporary and friend, Benjamin Franklin, he 
made the calculations of an almanac several years, for a publisher in 
New York. 

At the age of twenty-eight, he married Miss Elizabeth Hartweli, 
of Staunton, Massachusetts, who died in 1780, leaving seven chiU 
dren. He subsequently married Miss Rebecca Prescott, who lived 
to have eight children, all of whom, with those by his first wife, he 
carefiiUy trained in the ways of wisdom and virtue. He also support- 
ed his mother, and a maiden sister whose health was poor, until death 
relieved them, at an advanced age, from the toils of life. 

In the prosecution of his literary pursuits, he turned his attention 
to the study of law, in which he made astonishing proficiency. In 
1754, he was admitted to the bar, better prepared to act well his part 
and do justice to his clients, than many who are ushered into notice 
under the high floating banners of a collegiate diploma. 

The following year he was appointed a justice of the peace and 
elected a member of the colonial assembly^ an honour tliat was con- 
ferred upon him during the remainder of his residence at that place. 
He was highly esteemed by his fellow citizens. His reputation as a 
lawyer and statesman stood high, and his private worth enabled him 
to exercise a salutary influence upon those around him'. For industry, 
sound logic, prudence, and discretion, he stood unrivalled in the colo- 
ny. Strong common sense, the true helm^of human action, marked 
bis whole career; rendering him substantially and extensively useful 
to bis fellow men and his country. He was a philanthropist of die 
hidiest order, a patriot of the purest water. 

la 1759^ he was appointed a judge of the county court of Litch-* 
field, and dischai^d his official duties with great faithfulness and im- 
partiality, correcting vice and promoting virtue. 

Two years after, he removed to New Haven, where he was appoint- 
ed justice of the peace, elected to the assembly, and, in 1765, was 
placed. upon the judicial bench of the county court. He received the 
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degree, of master of arts from Yale Colle^e» of which he was treasurer 
for many years, fulfilling the trust with scrupulous honesty and 
fidelity. 

In 1766, he was elected a member of the executive council, which 
was hailed as an auspicious event by the friends of liberal principles. 
The mother country had manifested a disposition to impose unjust 
taxation upon the Americans. . It required discernment, experience, 
nerve and decision, to comprehend and oppose the corrupt plans of an 
avaricious ministry. The colonies had borne the main burden of the 
French war, in which they had sacrificed large sums of money and 
fountains of their richest blood. After years of incessant toil, the foe 
had been conquered, an honourable peace for England obtained, the 
frontier settlements in a measure relieved from danger, and the soldier 
again became the citizen. 

Whilst their rejoicings on that occasion were yet on the wings of 
echo, oppression from the crown threatened to blast their fond antici- 
pations of happiness and repose, and bind them in chains, more to be 
dreaded than the tomahawk and scalping knife. 

This colony had furnished more money and men, and lost more of 
her bravest sons in the French war than any other with the same 
population. Mr. Sherman had been an active member of the assem- 
bly during the period of its prosecution, and remembered well the sacri- 
fices that nad been made to gratify the king. He understood perfectly 
the rights of his own country and those of the crown. He was emi- 
nently prepared to discover approaching danger and sound the alarm. 
He was well calculated to probe the intrigues and venality^f design- 
ing men, although the Atlantic rolled between him and .them. 

Mr. Grenville, who was at the head of the British ministry, deter- 
mined to reduce his long-nursed theory of taxing the American colo- 
nies, to immediate practice. The alarm was immediately spread. 
Appeals for redress, petitions, and remonstrances, numerously sign- 
ed, were forwarded to parliament^ but all in vain. Reason and jus- 
tice were dethroned and mercy banished from her seat. The car of 
oppression moved onward; the stamp act was passed; the indignation 
of the colonists was roused. After much exertion and excitement, 
fMs law was repealed, to the great joy of the Americans; but they 
soon found that the storm was only lulled to gather new strength, and 
pour down its wrath upon their devoted heads with tenfold fury. The 
year following a duty was laid upon tea, glass, paper, and paints. 
High toned chords were then touched, and their reverberation reach- 
ed the heart of every freeman. The tea was hurled into the ocean 
and the law set at open defiance. This spirited opposition induced a 
repeal of these duties, except on the first named article. This excep- 
tion was death to the colonial power of England; to America, freedom. 
Popular fury increased; kindred spirits united to repel the injury, de- 
termined to defend their liberty, regardless of consequences. Amidst 
these commotions, Mr. Sherman remained undaunted at his post, 
watching, with a calm and prophetic mind, the moving elements. 
Although elevated to the bench of the superior court, he remained in 
the executive council, a firm and consistent advocate of his country's. 
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rights; a lacid delineator of Britain's wrongs. He viewed the gather- 
ing clouds as they rolled in fury; he saw the lightning of revenge 
streaming fearfully, without the tremor of a muscle, coolly awaiting 
the event, relying on Heaven, trusting' in God. 

High handed and tyrannical measures were now adopted by Parlia- 
ment. Laws were passed, violating the chartered rignts of the colo- 
nists, subversive of reason, humanity, and justice. A volcanic storm 
gathered; the British lion prowled in anger: the Albion Goliah buckled 
on his armour; the shining steel dazzled in the sun; the sword of ven- 
geance was drawn; colonial blood was spilt; popular fury was roused; 
allegiance was dissolved; America was free. 

At this momentous, this thrilling crisis, a band of sages and pa- 
triots assembled at Philadelphia, to devise means for the safety of their 
bleeding country. In the front rank stood Roger Sherman, in all the 
dignity of his native greatness. He Was a member of the first conti- 
nental Congress, and remained firm and unwavering at his post, dur- 
ing the trying scenes of the revolution, the formation of the new go- 
vernment, and the adoption of the federal constitution. With a 
gigantic mind, improved an4 enlarged by a rich fund of useful know- 
ledge, inured to all the toils and intricacies of legislation, the history 
of his country and of nations spread upon his memory, the ingratitude 
and insults of a foreign monarch preying upon his soul, he was pre- 
pared to render his country services, equalled by few, exceeded by 
none. 

His capacity was equal to every emergency: he shrunk from no 
duty; discharged every responsibility assumed; moving, with the tna- 
thematical precision of a planet, within the orbit of sound discretion. 
He wa| familiar with men and things, acquainted with the minutias 
of human nature, traced causes and results to their true source, and 
viewed, with a philosophic eye, the secret springs of human action; 
the arcana of economies was open before him; ne solved problems^ 
demonstrated principles, placing them in the full blaze of illustra^ 
tion, as irresistible as the pages of Euclid. Such was the self- 
taught Roger Sherman. 

1 he session of 1 775 was one of great labour, anxiety, and embar- 
rassment. None but "hearts of oak, and nerves of steel," could have 
sustained the tremendous shock, the fearful onset. An army was to 
be raised and organized, military stores provided, fortifications erect- 
ed, rules of government adopted, plans of operation matured, internal 
enemies encountered, and legions of Britain's bravest veterans to be 
repelled. To meet these emergencies, the members of Congress had 
hearts full of courage, but a treasury empty and bare. A forlorn hope 
was before them — a revenging foe on their shores. But they had re- 
solved on liberty or death. Nor did they "split on the rock of re- 
solves, where thousands live and die the s^me." They met the fury 
of the king, encountering his vials of wrath with a firmness, wisdom, 
and patriotism, before unknown; placing them above all Greek, all 
Roman fame.* Their course was onward towards the goal of freedok. 
No threats of vengeance dismayed them--^thc shafts of terror fell harm- 
less at their feet 
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/' In 1776, with the colonies bleeding at every porei a picture of sad 
/»j reverses before them; a conquering eneihj sweeping over their land 
1 1 like a destructive torrent; the streams purpled with the blood of their 
ih brethren; the cries of v/idows and orphans rin^ng in their ears; the 
j|| sky illuminated bv the streaming blaze of their towns; this band of 
\l patriots conceived the bold and towering plan of independence — a 
plan that stamped their heads, their hearts, their names, with^immor- 
tal fame. 

Early in the summer, Messrs. Sherman, Adams, Franklin, Living- 
ston and Jefferson, wei^ appointed a committee to draft a declaration 
of rights. After much deliberation, it was prepared, reported, and, 
on the memorable 4th of July, 1776, received the hearty sanction of 
the Continental Congress, amidst the transporting joys of freemen, 
who hailed it as the bright, the morning star; to them, a prelude of 
future bliss; to tyrants, a burning meteor, threatening to devour them. 

Illustrious in all their actions, the signers of the declaration were 
eminently so, when, assuming their native dignity, they rose, in all 
the majesty of creatness, bursting their servile chains; cutting asun- 
der the cords of oppressive allegiance; sublimely passing the grand 
Rubicon; and, in view of an approving Heaven and an admiring 
world, declared their country free and independent. The era was 
one of resplendent glory, sacred to the cause of human rights, en- 
during as the tablet of tune, brilliant as the meridian sun. The sages 
whose signatures grace the chart of our liberty placed themselves on 
the loftiest spire fame could rear. By their own consciences, by their 
countrymen, by Heaven, and in view of gazing millions, they stood 
approved, applauded, and admired. 

Ko member of the Continental Congress had studied more closely 
and comprehended more clearly finance and political economy than 
Judge Sherman. His mind was moulded in system, his plans were 
judicious, and his habits frugal. He was a practical man and con- 
versant with every department of government. He was an efiicient 
member of the board of war, ordnance, and the treasury. In short, 
he was placed on the most important committees during the long and 
bloody struggle of the revolution. His plans for replenishing the 
treasury, regulating expenditures, and disbursing moneys, were based 
on rules of economy and frugality, corresponding with the emergency 
of the times. Fraudulent contractors shrunk before his penetrating 
scrutiny; speculations upon government were often paralyzed by his 
torpedo touch; and he guarded, with an eagle eye and a father's care,* 
the interests of the young republic. 

In the estimation, of Washington, the members of Congress, and 
of the nation, the talents of B^ger Sherman, for sterling integrity 
and substantial usefulness, were second to none among the bright 
constellations that illuminated the memorable era of ^76. In those 
days the ladder of fame was firmly based on honest merit and modest 
worth. It required no stump speeches or bar-room harangues to 
gain popular favour. The tree was judged by its fruit; pnnciplea 
and not men, were the political land marks. It was also a time of 
labour. Inglorious ease was not known in the legislative halls; long 
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written speeches were not read to the speaker and walls of the house: 
the business of the nation was the order of the day; that business was 
done faithfully, promptly, and effectually. Posts of honour were 
then posts of duty; profit was out of the question. The motives and 
actions of the revolutionary sages and heroes were not based on the 
seven principles of five loaves and two fishes, but on love of country, 
social order, and human rights. 

By the citizens of his own state the virtues and talents of Mr. 
Sherman were held in high estimation. In addition to his congres- 
sional honours, they continued him a member of council during the 
war. In 1784, when New Haven received a city charter, he was 
elected mayor, filling the office with dignity and usefulness to the 
close of his life, when not absent on more important public duties. 

At the termination of the war, he, in conjunction with Judge Law, 
was appointed to revise the judicial code of Connecticut, which duty 
was performed with great ability, and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. He was a member of the general convention that framed the 
federal constitution. From a manuscript found amongst his papers, 
it appeal's that this instrument of union received many of its original 
features from Mr. Sherman. To his conceptive mind and practical 
wisdom, we are much indebted for the towering greatness and unpa- 
ralleled prosperity we so eminently enjoy, and which will endure so 
long as we are faithful to ourselves. With all the local and conflict- 
ing interests of the colonies spread open to his view, he was enabled 
to exercise a salutary influence in reconciling difficulties between the 
members, that, for a time, threatened to hurl back the elements of 
government into original chaos, and prostrate the fair fabric of liberty. 

By examining the profound discussions, the variety of opinions, 
the multifarious interests, the intense anxiety, the agony of soul, and 
sacrifices of private views that characterized the formation of the 
federal constitution, we discover wisdom, discretion and patriotism 
of the purest, loftiest kind, shining in all the grandeur of bold relievo. 

Based iipon the declaration of rights, it forms a superstructure 
towering in sublimity above all others, radiating; its heart-cheering 
influence over sixteen millions of freemen, revered at home, respected 
abroad, and without a rival in the annals of legislation. 

Judge Sherman did much to remove the objections made against 
this important document by the people of his own and adjoining states. 
He showed them clearly, and convinced them fully, that to effect and 
perpetuate the union, private feeling and interest must yield to public 
policy and public good; and that each state should strive to produce 
an equilibrium in the government of the whole. The wisdom of the 
sages who framed, and by their continued exertion and salutary influx 
ence effected the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
deserves our admiration quite as much as when they guided our 
nation through the storms of the revolution. It is often easier to 
acquire a particular object than to properly enjoy and preserve it. 

Judge Sherman was elected a member of the first congress under 
the new government, and resigned his judicial station that, he might 
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take a seat in that body. His influence had great weight in the na* 
tional legislature. His exertions to promote the interests of his coun- 
try were unremitting. Traces of his magnanimity and prophetic 
policy are upon the journals, and in many of the early laws of our 
country. 

Upon many subjects members differed, and, in some instances, much 
warmth and acrimony were exhibited. On such occasions, Mr. Sher- 
man was peculiarly happy in his exertions to produce reconciliation. 
He was emphatically a peace maker. 

At the expiration of his representative term, he was elected to the 
United States Senate, of which he was a member when he closed his 
useful career, and bade a long adieu, a final farewell, to earth and its 
toils. He died on the 23d of July , 1793, in the full enjoyment of that re- 
ligion he had honoured and practised in all the changing scenes of his 
eventful pilgrimage. He had lived the life of a good man, his closing 
scene was calm, happy, and serene. He could triumph over death 
and the grave, reaching forward to receive the enduring prize of im- 
mortal glory. He could approach the dread tribunal of the great Je- 
hovah, smiling and smiled upon; and enter into pure and unalloyed 
bliss, lasting as the rolling ages of eternity. 

Thus closed the valuable and useful life of Roger Sherman. He 
had been a faithful- public servant nearly forty years. He had parti- 
cipated in all the trying scenes of the revolution; he had seen his 
country burst into being, a nation of freemen. He had aided in effect- 
ing a consolidation of the government; he had seen the dawnings of 
prosperity. In al I the important measures of the state of his adoption, 
and of the American nation, he had taken an active and important 
part, from the commencement of the French war to the time of his 
death. 

As a christian, he was esteemed by all denominations, for his con- 
sistent piety and liberal charity. With him, sectarianism was not 
religion; for him it had no charms. His philanthropy was as broad as 
creation; it reached from earth to Heaven. He made himself acquaint- 
ed with the abstrusest branches of theology, and was an esteemed 
borrespondent of several celebrated divines. 

In tne history of Roger Sherman, we behold one of nature's fairest 
sheets of purest white, covered with all the sublime delineations that 
dignify a man, and assimilate him to his Creator. His life was crown- 
ed with unfading laurels, plucked from the rich soil of genuine worth 
and substantial merit. No ephemeral flowers decked his venerable 
brow. A chaplet of amaranthine roses surmounts his well-earned 
fame. The mementos of his examples are a rich boon to posterity, and, 
whilst religion and social order survive, the virtues of this great and 
good man will shine in all the majesty of light. His private charac- 
ter was as pure as his public career was illustrious, ne buried none 
of his talents; he fulfilled the design of his creation. 

By his example it is plainly demonstrated, that man is the architect 
of his own fortune. Byindustry and perseverance, with the aid of books, 
now accessible to all, young apprentices and mechanics may surmount 
the Alpine summit of science, arid take their stations, with superior 
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advantages, by the side of those who have become enervated within the 
walls of a college. No one in our land of intelligence is excusable 
for growing up under the dark shades of ignorance. The sun of 
science has risen, and all who will, may bask in its genial rajs. The 
field of knowledge and path to glorj are open to all. The means of 
acquiring information are far superior to those enjoyed by Sherman 
and Franklin. Let their bright and shining examples be imitated by 
Columbia's sons, and our happy republic will live for oenturies. Let 
isnorance, corruption, and fanaticism predominate, and the fair fisibric 
Of our freedom, reared by the valour, and cemented by the blood of 
the revolutionary patriots, will tremble, totter, and fall. Chaos will 
mount the car of discord, sound the dread clarion of death, and 
LIBERTY will expire .amidst the smoking ruins of her own citadel. 
Remember that ^'knowledge is power," wealth ''the sinews of power," 
and that honesty, virtue, and integrity are the regulators of them both. 
Remember that intrigue, fanaticism, and faction may prostrate, at one 
bold stroke, the fairest, noblest work of years. 


EDWARD RUTLEDGE. 

The thrilling subject of American Independence is ever welcome 
to the patriot and philanthropist. The annual celebration of the event 
is calculated to perpetuate a kindred feeling and a kindred love of 
liberty. The time may arrive when the day tmlj not be celebrated, 
but to the end of time the events and the names of those who achieved 
it, will be handed down on the historic page with pride and venera- 
tion. The names of the Signers of the Declaration, like those of the 
twelve Apostles, are surrounded by a wreath of glory unfading and 
untarnished. Among them we find that of Edward Hutledge, who 
was born in Charleston, S. C, in November, 1749. His father. Dr. 
John Rutledge, was a native of Ireland, who married Sarah Hert, a 
lady of high accomplishments, piety and good sense. Edward lost 
his father at an early age, and, like those of many great and good 
men, his mind was moulded by his mother. After passing through 
the usual routine of an education, he commenced the study of law 
with an elder brother, who stood high at the Charleston bar. Whilst 
he stored his mind with Coke and Bacon, he paid great attention to 
elocution. In 1769 he went to England, became a student at the 
temple,, made himself familiar with the practice of courts, with the 
rules of parliament, with the policy, designs and feelings of the British 
ministry, and cultivated an acquaintance with the celebrated orators 
and statesmen Chatham, Mansfield and others. In 1773, he returned, 
richly laden with st6fik for future use. He commenced a successful 
practice, uniting an expressive countenance, a good voice, a rich ima- 
gination, elegance of action, an honourable mind, and a good heart, 
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with strong native talent, improved by superior advantages and un- 
tiring industry. 

He soon acquired a merited eminence as a bold, discreet and able 
advocate. He was peculiarly happy in his exertions excited by the 
spur of the moment, a talent always useful to a lawyer, and eminently 
useful to a statesman during a revolutionary struggle. His lamp was 
always trimmed and burning, and with true Irish zeal and eloquence, 
he was always ready to enter the arena where duty called hi«i. He 
had a warm heart for the weak and oppressed. 

It was self-evident that talents like his were well calculated to 
promote the cause of emancipation, and Mr. Rutledge was among the 
first selected members to the continental congress in 1774. This 
alone was sufficient to place him on the list of imperisKable fame; for 
none but men^of superior merit, known fortitude, and of pure pa- 
triotism, were selected to represent their country's rights and repel a 
monarch's wrongs. Such a man was Edward Rutledge. With the 
ardour of an Emmet, he united great prudence and discretion. By his 
open frankness of expression he incurred the displeasure of the crown 
adherents, but imparted the holy flame of patriotism to the friends of 
liberty in a pre-eminent degree. 

With all his ardour and zeal he was a friend to order and opposed 
to mobocracy. He acted from enlightened and liberal principles, 
aiming to build every superstructure on the firm basis of reason and 
justice. To this nobleness of design, conceived and adhered to by 
all of the signers of the declaration, may be attributed the lofty 
dignity that pervaded that august body. Revolution is a tornado 
where prudence seldom enters to neutralize its baneful effects; but. 
when such men as those who constituted the first American congress 
in Philadelphia combine, men who could command the whirlwind of 
passion, and conduct the lightning of revenge by the. silken cords of 
reason, and the steel rods of unbending patriotism to a desired and 
useful destination, revolution is stripped of its bane and is crowned 
with unfading glory. Such were the signers of the declaration— such 
was the American revolution. We find Mr. Rutledge associated with 
several important committees of the continental congress, and among 
them he was appointed with John -Adams and Benjamin Franklin to 
meet Lord Howe, when he came clothed with authority to offer humi- 
liating terms of peace. No three men could have been selected whose 
combined talents were better calculated to inspire awe and respect. 
They were received and treated with marked attention by his lord- 
ship, who became convinced, that under the direction of such. spirits 
as these, the rebels would conquer or die. They detested his offers 
of pardon, for who had they injured? They disclaimed all right of 
the crown to their allegiance; it had been sacrificed at the shrine of 
an ambitious ministry. Freedom was. their motto — Liberty their 
watchword, and their terms Independence ar death. They had re- 
solved "to do or die." 

Asa sound, judicious and able statesman, Mr.Autledge stood high; 
his brow was also decked by laurels in the field. He had long com- 
manded a company in the ancient battalion of artillery. When the 
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British landed at Port Royal in 1779, he led his company to the 
attack Mrith the skill and courage of a veteran. At no battle during 
the revolution was more personal bravery displayed than at this, nor 
was the enemy, at any time, more chagrined at a total defeat by raw 
militia. It was a mystery to them to find in the same man, the states- 
man, the soldier and the hero. He was at a subsequent period elected 
colonel. During the investment of Charleston by the enemy in 1780, 
he was again in the field, but was unfortunately taken prisoner, sent 
to St. Augustine, and not exchanged for nearly a year. Before his 
return the dark clouds began to recede, and the horizon of liberty was 
slowly illuminated by the rays of hope. 

He returned to his native state and aided in restoring the civil 
government that had been paralyzed by the cruel conquering arm of 
the crown. He was a member of the enraged assembly who met at 
Jacksonborough in 178S, and with his recent injuries and those of his 
friends bleeding fresh before him, he sanctioned the bill of pains and 
penalties, that, under other circumstances, would not have received 
his approval, and which, during the time it remained in force, he used 
every exertion to meliorate. 

Among those who had been tortured by persecution was his vene- 
rable mother, who had been taken from her peaceful home in the coun- 
try and confined in Charleston, then occupied by the British; a high 
compliment to her talents and patriotism, placing her on the list of 
fame with the matrons of jSrreece and Rome. 

During the whole of the doubtful and protracted struggle of the 
revolution, Mr. Rutledge remained its steady and zealous advocate, 
and gave his best exertions in its behalf. After its termination, he 
again returned to the bosom of his friends and the labours of his pro- 
fession. His private worth took deep root in the affections of the 
community^ and he had the confidence and esteem of a large circle of 
acquaintances. 

In organizing the new government of his native state, he acted a 
useful and consistent part. Many difficulties were to be overcome, 
many clashing local interests to be reconciled, and many measures 
and laws adopted, to restore an equilibrium in private and public con- 
cerns. A great commotion existed between uebtors and creditors; 
specie was out of the question: the paper currency was nearly an- 
nihilated, and many who felt that they had shaken off the British 
yoke, were about to fall into the hands of relentless creditors, who, 
when prompted by avarice, are as destitute of mercy as the pirate is 
of compassion. Instances are on record in our own country, (I blush 
as I write,) where some of those very veterans who bled for our 
boasted freedom, have been incarcerated in a prison by the cold 
inquisitorial creditor, for sums so trifling that shame would hide its 
face to name them. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Rutledge was among those who proposed and 
passed a law, making property a lawful tender for debts; a law purely 
republican, but so obnoxious to avarice, that most men, who are aris- 
tocrats just in proportion to the amount of wealth they acquire above 
the wants of life, oppose it. 
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He also favoured the instalment law, and used his best exertions to 
meliorate the condition of the poor as well as the rich, bj the enact- 
ment of laws based upon humanity and justice. He took an active 
part in most of the legislation of the state, and when the federal con- 
stitution was .presented for consideration, he was, taking it as a whole, 
its warm and zealous advocate. Purelj reppblican in principle, he 
was always opposed to slavery, deeming it a national curse. He was 
untiring in his labour — emphatically a working man. Dr. Ramsay 
remarks of him, "For the good obtained and the evil prevented, his 
memory will be long respected by his countrymen." 

As I have before remarked, he was a friend to order and law, and 
when any measure was consummated by legislative action, or by any 
public functionary duly authorized to act, he delighted in seeing it 
fulfilled to the letter. Although he was in feeling with the French 
when difiQculties arose between them and England, he reprobated 
strongly the conduct of M. Genet and the French Directory. He 
was not a party man, but was always actuated by a sense of duty, and 
a pure desire for the prosperity of his country. His was the stern, 
unflinching moderation, calculated to awe a mob, paralyze. a faction, 
and preserve, pure and undefiled, that lofty patriotism which com- 
mands esteem and respect. 

In 1798 he was elected governor of his native state. Soon after, 
disease fastened its relentless hands upon him, and handed him 
over to the kin^ of terrors in the mid career of his term. During the 
legislative session of 1800, his illness increased so rapidly that he. 
felt an assurance jhat his dissol^tion was rapidly approaching, and 
was desirous of returning to Charleston, that he might yield up his 
breath where he first inhaled the atmosphere. The constitution re- 
quired the presence of. the governor during the sitting of the legisla- 
tave, and so scrupulous was he to fulfil its letter, that he determined 
to remain unless both branches passed a resolution sanctioning his 
absence. The subject was submitted, but on some debate arising from 
the partisan feeling then prevalent, the application was immediately 
withdrawn, and he remained until the legislature adjourned. He was 
bareljr able to reach his hom«, when he laid down upon the bed of death 
and yielded to the only tyrant that could conquer his patriotic spirit, 
on the 23d of January, 1800. The same fortitude that had charac- 
terized his whole life, was strongly exhibited during his last illness, 
and did not forsake him in his dying hours. His loss was severely 
felt and deeply lamented by his mourning fellow-citizens. In the 
death of this good man, his native state lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments, one of its noblest sons. 

Governor Rutledge stood high as an orator. He appears to have 
understood well the machinery of human nature, and knew well when 
to address the judgment and when the passions of his audience. In 
exciting the sympathy of a jury, he had no equal at the Charleston 
bar. He also knew now, where, and when to be logical; and, what 
is all important in every man, either in the public or private walks of 
life, he knew how, when, and where to speak, and what to say. His 
private worth and public services were highly' honourable to himself. 
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consoling to his friends and beneficial to his countrj. His usefulness 
onlj ended with his life; his fame is untarnished witli error; his ex* 
am pies are worthy of imitation, and his life without a blank. 

By his first wife, Harriet, daughter of Henry Middleton, one of his 
colleagues in coneress, he had a son and daughter, the latter of whom 
remained in Charleston, the former. Major Henry M. B.utledge, be- 
came one of the pioneers of Tennessee. God grant that he may imi- 
tate the virtues of his venerable father, and fill the blank our country 
experienced in the death of the wise, the judicious, the benevolent, 
the philanthropic, the patriotic, and the high minded Edward Rvt- 

LEDGE. 


THOMAS MCKEAN. 

But few men have contributed more to fill the measure of the glory 
and prosperity of their country, than the subject of this brief sketch. 
He was a native of Chester county, Pennsylvania, and born on the 
19th day of March, 1734. He was the son of William M'Kean, who 
immigrated from Ii*eland when quite youn^. He placed Thomas, at aa 
early age, under the tuition of the R^ev. Francis Allison, then princi- 
pal of one of the most celebrated Seminaries of the Province, and a 
gentleman of profound science and erudition. The talents of Thomas 
soon budded and blossomed like the early rose of spring. His mind 
was moulded for close application to stuuy^ bis proficiency was truly 
gratifying to bis teachers and friends, and gave high promise of un- 
usual att^nments. He became a thorough linguist, a practical mathe- 
matician, and a moral philosopher. He was a faithtul student, and 
left the seminary, a finished scholar and an accomplished gentleman, 
esteemed and respected by his numerous acquaintances; 

He then commenced the study of law under David Kinnev, Esquire, 
at New Castle, Delaware. He explored the vast field of this science 
with astonishing and unusual success, and was admitted to tlie bar 
under the most favourable auspices. He commenced practice at the 
same place, and soon acquired a lucrative business and a proud re- 
putation. He extended his operations into the province of his nativity, 
and was admitted in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 1757. 
His strict attention to business and his superior legal acquirements, 
obtained for him an extensive and just celebrity. Although he had 
become the eloquent advocate and able lawyer, he was still a close 
and industrious student. He continued to add to his large stock of 
knowledge, with the same avidity and to greater advanta^, than when 
he commenced his scientific career. He did not fall into the error 
that has prevented some lawyers of strong native talent from rising 
above mediocrity: that when their practice begins their studies end. 
This is a rock on which many have been shipwrecked in all the learned 
professions. The laws of nature domand a constant supply of food in 
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the iatellectual as well as in the physical world. The coiToding rust 
of forgetfulness will mar the most brilliant acquirements of literature, 
unless kept bright bj use; and much study is requisite to keep pace 
with the march of mind and the ever varying changes in the field of 
science, constantly under the cultivation of the soaring intellect of 
man. It may be said, that the grand basis of the law is as unchanging 
as the rock of adamant. To tnis I answer: its superstructure is an 
increasing labyrinth, and, unless the progress of the work is kept con- 
stantly in view, those who enter, strangers to its meanderings, will 
find themselves in a perplexing situation. 

In 1762, Mr. M*Kean was elected a member of the Delaware as- 
sembly from New Castle county, and was continued in that statioif 
for eleven successive years, when he removed to the city of Philadel- 
phia. So much attached to him were the people of that county, that 
they continued to elect him for six succeeding years after his removal, 
although he necessarily declined the honour of serving. He was 
claimed by Delaware and Pennsylvania as a favourite son of each, 
under the old regimen, and did, in fact, serve both after changing his 
residence, by being elected to the continental congress from the state 
of Delaware, being then Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, the former 
state claiming him, probably, because he still retained his mansion, 
furnished by himself, in New Castle, where his business frequently 
called him. 

In 1779, he attempted to take final leave of his constituents in De- 
laware, and on that occasion, as ia, large meeting was convened for 
the purpose, made a most animating, patriotic and thrilling speech; 
portraying, in glowing colours, the bright prospects that were dawning 
upon the infant republic, and the certainty of being able to maintain 
the independence of the United States. After he retired, a committee 
waited upon him, with the novel request, that he would name seven 
gentlemen, suitable to be elected to the assembly. He desired them 
to report his thanks for the confidence they expressed in his judgment, 
and assured them there were not only seven but seventy then in the 
meeting, fully qualified to represent the people, and begged to be 
excused from naming any gentlemen, lest he should give offence. A 
second time the committee called and insisted on the selection by him, 
with the full assurance that he would give no oftence. He then named 
seven candidates, and had the gratification to learn that they were 
all elected. An unlimited confidence in his abilities and integrity, 
was strongly felt by his constituents. He continued to represent them 
in congress during the eventful period of the war. 

In 1765, he was a member of the Congress of New York, sent from 
Delaware. He was one of the committee that drafted the memora- 
ble address to the House of Commons of Great Britain. His patriotism, 
love of liberty, and unbending firmness of purpose; were fufly demon- 
strated in that instrument, as well as in the acts of his subsequent life. 
He was a republican to the core, and despised the chains of political 
slavery, the baubles of monarchy, and the trappings of a crown. He 
was for LIBERTY or death, and scorned to be a slave. 

On his return, the same year, he was appointed judge of the court 
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of common pleas, quarter sessions, and orphans' court, of New Castle 
county. The stamp act was then in full life, but not in full force: 
Judge*^M^Kean directed the officers of the courts over which he pre- 
sided not to use stamped paper, as had been ordered by the hirelings 
of the British ministers. He set their authoritj at utter defiance, and 
was the first Judge, in any of the colonies, who took this bold stand. 
That circumstance alone, trifling as it may now seem to some readers, 
was big with events, and was an important entering wedge to the re- 
volution, and stamped his name, in bold relievo, on the tablet of en- 
during fame. He had talent to design and energy to execute. From 
that time forward, in all the leading measures of the struggle for 
liberty, he was among the leading patriots. 

He was a prominent member of the congress of 1774, that convened 
at Philadelphia. From that time to the peace of 1 783, he was a member 
of the continental congress, and the only one who served during the 
whole lime. He was a strong advocate for the declaration of indepen- 
denccj and most willingly affixed his signature to that sacred instru- 
ment. When it came up tor final action, so anxious was he that it should 
pass unanimously^ that he sent an express after Caesar Rodney, one of 
nis colleagues, the other, Mr. Read, having manifested a disposition to 
vote against it. Mr. Rodney arrived on the 4th of July, just in time 
to give his vote in favour of the important measure, and thus secured 
its unanimous adoption. Notwithstanding the arduous duties that de- 
volved on Mr. M'Kean, as member of congress, member of several com- 
mittees, and chief justice of Pennsylvania, all of which he discharged 
satisfactorily — so ardent was his patriotism, so devoted was he to pro- 
mote the cause he had nobly espoused, that he accepted a colonel's 
commission, and was appointed to the command of a regiment of asso- 
ciators, raised in the city of Philadelphia, and marched to the support 
of Gen. Washington, with whom he remained until a supply of new 
recruits was raised. During his absence, his Delaware constituents 
had elected him a member of the convention to form a constitution. 
On his return he proceeded to New Castle, and, in a tavern, without 
premeditation or consulting men or books, he hastily penned the con- 
stitution that was adopted by the delegates. Understanding the wants 
and feelings of the people, well versed in law and the principles of 
republicanism, and a ready writer, he was enabled to perform, in a 
few hours, a work that, in modern times, requires the labours of an 
expensive assembly for nearly a year. How changed are men and 
things since the glorious era of '76! How different the motives that 
now impel to action, and how different the amount of labour per- 
formed in the same time and for the same money. Then all were 
anxious to listen! now nearly all are anxious to speak. Then, legis- 
lators loved their country more^ and the loaves and fishes leas, than at 
the present day. 

On the 10th of July, 1781, Judge M'Kean was elected president of 
congress, which honour he was compelled to decline, because his duties 
as chief justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania would neces- 
sarily require bis absence some part of the time durins the session. 
He was then urged to occupy the chair until the first Monday of No- 
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Tember, when the court was to commence. To this he assented, and 
presided until that time, with great credit to himself and to the satis* 
niction of the members of that august body. On his retiring from the 
chair, the following resolution was unanimously passed on the 7th of 
November, 1781: 

^^Resolved, That the thanks of congress be given to the Honoura- 
ble Thomas M'Kean, late president ot congress, in testimony of their 
approbation of his conduct in the chair, and in the execution of public 
business." 

His duties upon the bench of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
which commenced in 1777, were often of the most responsible and 
arduous character. He did not recognise the power of the crown, and 
held himself amenable, in the discharge of his official functions, only 
to his country and his God. An able jurist and an unyielding patriot, 
he punished, at the hazard of his own life, all who were brought be* 
fore him and convicted of violating the laws of the new dynasty. No 
threats t:ould intimidate or influence reach him, when designed to 
divert him from the independent discharge of his duty. His profound 
legal acquirements, his ardent zeal, his equal justice, his vigorous 
energy and his noble patriotism, enabled him to outride every storm, 
and calm the raging billows that often surrounded him. He marched 
on triumphantly to the goal of liberty, and hailed with joy the star 
spanffled banner, as it waved in grandeur from the lofty spires of the 
temjue of fiieedom. He beheld, with the eye of a sage, a philosopher, 
and a philanthropist, the rising ^lory of Columbia's new world. He 
viewed, with emotions of pleasing confidence, the American eagle 
descend from etherial regions, beyond the altitude of a tyrant's breathy 
and pounce upon the British lion. With increasing vigour and re* 
doubled fury, the mighty bird continued~the awful conflict, until the 
king of beasts retreated to his lair, and proclaimed to a gazing and 
admiring world, America is free!! Angels rejoiced, monarchs trem- 
bled, and patriots shouted aloud — Amen!! The grand Rubicon was 
passed, the torch of England's power over the colonies had expired in 
its socket, and the birth of a new nation was celebrated by happy 
millions, basking beneath the luminous rays and refulgent glories of 
liberty and freedom! The harvest was past, the summer ended, 
and our country saved. The mighty work of political regeneration 
was accomplished, the independence of the United States acknow- 
ledged, and an honourable peace consummated. 

Jmdge M'R^an, in common with his fellow patriots, heroes and 
sases, then sat down under his own fig tree, to enjoy the full fruition 
of Ms long and faithful labours in the cause of equal rights. He con- 
tinued to discharge the important duties of chief justice until 1799, 
illuminating his judicial path with profound learning, impartial deci- 
sion, and sound discretion. His legal opinions, based as they gene* 
rally are, upon the firm pillars of equal justice, strict equity, and 
correct lawj given, as they were, when our form of government 
was changing, the laws unsetded, our state constitution but just 
formed, and the federal constitution bursting from embryo— are 
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monuftieiiiB of fame^ enduring as social order, revered, respected, 
and canonized. 

He was a member of the convention that formedthe constitntion of 
Pennsylvania adopted in 1790, and exercised an inflaence in that 
body that was of the most salutary kind. In 1799 he was elected 
governor of the kev-stone states and contributed largely in adding 
new strength and beauty to the grand arch of our union. For nine 
snccessive years he wielded the destinies of the land of Penn, com- 
inencing at a period when the mountain waves of party spirit w^e 
rolling over the United States with a fury before unknown. But 
amidst the foaming and conflicting elements, Governor M*Kean stood 
at the helm of state, calm as a summer morning, firm as a mountain 
of granite, and guided his noble ship through uie raging storm, un- 
scathed and unharmed. His annual messages to the legislature for 
elegance and force of language, correct and liberal views of policy, 
and a luminous exposition m law and rnles of government, stand 
unrivalled and unsurpassed. The clamours of his political enemies he 
passed by as the idle wind; the su^estions of his friends he scanned 
vrith the most rigid scrutin v. Neiuier flattery or censure could drive 
him from the strong citadel of his own matured judgment* The good 
of his country and the glory of the American character, formed the 
grand basis of his actions. 

The fawning sycophant and the brawling demagogue, he spurned 
with contempt. By honest means alone he desired the advancement 
of tiie partv that had elevated him. Open and avowed principles, fully 
proclaimecl and strictly carried out, were by him submitted to the 
people, frankly and coraiallyy without prevarication or disguise. He 
was a politician of the old school, when each party had phun and 
visible landmarks, distinctive names, and fixed principles. Political 
chemists had not then introduced the modern process of amalgama- 
tion, producing a heter<^nous mass, that defies the power of anaiyza- 
tion, scientific arrangement, or classical separation. 

Governor M*Rean respected those of his political opponents- who 
opposed him from an honest difference of opiniou, and numbered 
among them many personal friends. He was free from that narrow- 
mind^ policy, based upon self, that actuates too many of those of the 
present day, who assume the high responsibility of becoming the arbi- 
ters of the minds of their fellow men. His views were expansive 
and liberal, broad and charitable. He aimed at distributing equal 
justice to all, the rich and poor, the public officer and private citizen. 
He was free from that contracted selfishness that prefers present ag- 
grandizement to future good. To lay deep the foundations of lasting 
and increasing prosperity for his own state and for our nation, was 
the object of this pure patriot, enlightened statesman, and able jurist. 
Her vast resources, her wide spread territory, her majestic rivers, her 
silvery lakes, her mineral mountains, her rich valleys, her rolling 
uplands, her beautiful prairies, her extensive seaboard, her enferpris- 
injg sons and virtuous daughters, were arrayed before his gigantic 
mind, and passed him ia ^rand review. He was firmly convmced 
that she had only to be wise and good to be great and happy. To 
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this end he embraced every opportunity, both in public and private 
life, to inculcate, by precept and example, those great principles of 
moral rectitude, inflexible virtue, purity of motive, and nobleness of 
action, that alone can permanently preserve a nation. He cast a 
withering frown upon vice in all its borrowed and alluring forms, and 
exerted nis strongest powers to arrest the bold career of crime and 
corruption. He was a terror to evil doers, and inspired confidence 
in those who did well. His administration was prosperous and en- 
lightened, and when he closed his public duties, tlie bitterness of his 
political opponents was lost in the admiration of his patriotism, virtue, 
impartiality, consistency, and candour. 

In 1808 he retired from the ponderous weight of public business, 
that he had so long and honourably borne. He had devoted a lone 
life to the faithful service of his country, and was covered with 
laurels of imperishable fame. He stood approved at the bar of his 
own conscience, his country, and his God. He had acted well his 
part, and had contributed largely in raising the American character 
to a proud elevation among the nations of the earth. Thus highly 
stood Governor M'Kean, when he bid a final adieu, a last farewell to 
the public arena, and retired to the peaceful city of Penn, to breathe 
his life out sweetly there. He outlived all the animosities that a faith- 
ful minister of the laws unavoidably creates for a time, and on the 
S4th of June, 1817, at his residence in Philadelphia, resigned his spirit 
to Him who gave it, and entered upon the untried scenes of a bound- 
less eternity, to reap the rich reward of a life well spent. 

His private character was beyond reproach, unsullied as the virgin 
sheet. His person was tall and erect, his countenance bold, intelli- 
gent, and commanding; his manners urbane, gentlemanly, and affa- 
ble; his feelings noble, generous, and humane;' and his conduct open, 
frank, and republican. He never shrunk from wliat he deemed duty, 
and was always actuated by a desire to promote the interest of the 
human family and the general good of mankind. He was a refined 
philanthropist, an acute philosopher, an enlightened statesman, an 
impartial judge, an able magistrate, and a truly great and good man. 
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MsN often engage in transactions and designs, that produce results 
in direct opposition to those anticipated. Thus, religious persecution 
scattered the primitive christians into various parts of the earth, and, 
instead of annihilating the doctrines of the Cross, thej were more 
widely spread and diffused through the world. For the enjoyment 
of the liberty of conscience, the emigrants to New England left their 
native homes; for the same reason, the Huguenots of France fled be- 
fore the withering blasts of the revolution of the edict of Nantes in 
1685, many of them settling in the city of New York. To the per- 
secuted and oppressed, America was represented as a land of rest, 
and emigrants poured in upon our shores from France, Holland, Ger- 
many, England, Ireland, and Scotland; amon^ whom were many 
eminent for piety, intelligence, and liberal principles. To the latter 
place, we trace the ancestor of the subject of this brief sketch. The 
great grandfather of Philip Livingston was an eminent divine in the 
church of Scotland, and, in 1663, emigrated to Rotterdam, a city of 
the Netherlands, in South Holland, where he - died nine years after. 
His son Robert emigrated to America, and obtained a grant for the 
manor along the Hudson river, which is remarkable for the beauty of 
its location and the richness of its soil. 

He had three sons, Philip, the father of the present subject, Ro- 
bert, grandfather of Chancellor Livingston, and Gilbert, the grandfa- 
ther of the Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston, who stood high as A scholar 
and divine. The subject of this memoir was his fourth son, born at 
Albany, 15th of January, 1716. 

Mr. Livingston was among the few, who, in those days, received 
a college education. After his preparatory studies, he entered Yale 
College, and graduated in 1737. In common with most of the de- 
scendants of that celebrated family, he was blessed with strong native 
talent, which he improved by an excellent education. With principles 
firmly based on religion and moral rectitude, he was eminently pre; 
pared to commence a career of usefulness. In those days of republi- 
can simplicity, graduates from college, instead of riding rough shod 
over those whose literary advantages were less, believing themselves 
forever exonerated from the field, the shop, and the counting-house, 
thought it no disparagement to apply themselves to agricultural, me- 
chanical, and commercial pursuits. Among them, we find Mr. 
Livin^ton extensively and successfully engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness, m the city of New York. Reposing full confidence in his inte- 
grity, which was then a necessary passport to public favour, his fellow 
citizens elected him to the office of Alderman in 1754, in which he 
continued during nine successive years, contributing largely to the 
peace and prosperity of the city. In 1759, he was a member of the 
colonial assembly, which had important duties to perform^ Great Bri- 
tain being at war with France, which brought the colonists in contact 
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with the Canadian French and Indians. Twenty-thousand men were 
to be raised by the colonists to guard the frontier settlements, and, if 
practicable, to carry the war into the territory of the enemy. 

The province of New York furnished 2680 men, and 250,000 
pounds, to aid in the proposed object. 

Mr. Livingston took an active and judicious part in these delibera- 
tions, and also introduced laws for the advancement of commerce, 
agriculture, and various improvements; manifesting a sound judgment 
and liberal views. He was an active member of the committee on 
foreign relations, who wisely selected the celebrated Edmund Burke, 
to represent their interests in the British parliament. From the lucid 
communications of Mr. Livingston, that celebrated statesman and 
friend to America, was made thoroughly acquainted with the situa- 
tion, feelings, and interests of the colonists. 

After the dissolution of the general assembly by the decease of 
George IL, Mr. Livingston was again elected in 1761, a member of 
the one under the new dynasty. In 1764, he wrote an answer to the 
message of lieutenant governor Golden, pointing out, in respectful, 
but bold and convincing language, the oppressions and infringements 
of the British ministry upon the rights of the Americans. 

He soon became a nucleus, around which a band of patriots gathered, 
and eventually formed^ nut too hard to be cracked by all the hammers 
of the crown. The consequence of the bold stand taken by many of 
the members, in defence of their dear bought privileges, was the sudden 
dissolution of the assembly by the governor, whenever he discovered 
a majority in favour of liberal principles. 

In 1768, tlie assembly consisted of the brightest luminaries of talent 
then in the colony, who elevated Mr. Livingston to the honourable 
and distinguished station of Speaker. Discovering that a majority of 
the new assembly were unwilling to be slaves and tools, the governor. 
Sir Henry Moore, dissolved them, and ordered a. new election. He 
succeeded in obtaining a majority of creatures like himself, but a suf- 
ficient number of whigs were elected to watch the interests of the 
people, and hold the minions of the crown in check and awe. Although 
Mr. Livingston, from disgust at the procedure of the governor and his 
adherents, had declined being a candidate in the city of New York, 
he was returned from the manor, and, on mature deliberation, took 
his seat as a member, although opposed, at first unsuccessfully, be- 
cause he was not a resident of the district that elected him, in which 
predicament a large majority of the members were found involved: 
they therefore concluded not to run the risk of having their own glass 
houses broken, for the sake of demolishing that of Mr. Livingston. 
During this session, he offered a resolution setting forth the grievances 
of his countrymen, which gave great umbrage to the adherents of the 
crown. This determined them to expel him on the ground at first 
assumed, which was eiFected by a vote of 17 to 65 twenty-one of the 
twenty-four members being similarly situated, not residents of the 
districts they represented. 

A wider field was now opened before him. He was elected to the 
first Congress at Philadelphia, and became a brilliant star in that en- 
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lightened and patriotic body. He was one of the comnnittee that pre- 
pared the spirited address to the British nation, that roused from their 
lethargy those whose attention had not been called to the all impor- 
tant subjects then in agitation, involving a nation's rights and a na^ 
tion's wrongs. 

He was continued a member of Congress, and, when the grand birth 
day of our independence arrived, Mr. Livingston aided in the thrilling 
duties of the occasion, invoked the smiles of Heaven upon the new 
born infant, and gave the sanction of his name to the magna charta 
that secured to it a towering majesty and grandeur before unknown. 
' He was also a member of the association that recommended and 
adopted a non-intercourse with the mother country; president of th^ 
provincial Congress assembled at New York, to devise measures for 
their protection, and was one of those who framed the Constitution of 
his native State, which was adopted in 1777. Under that he was 
chosen a Senator, and attended the first session of the legislature of 
the empire State. The same year he was elected to Congress, jthen in 
session at York, Pennsylvania, having retired before their conquering 
foe. Deeply afflicted with a hydro-thorax, (dropsy of the chest,) he 
felt that his mortal career was fast drawing to a close. It was in the 
Spring of 1778, when the dark mantle of gloom and misfortune hung 
over the bleeding colonies. 

Under these circumstances, he was willing to devote his last ex- 
piring breath, as he had much of his estate, to the service of his beloved 
country. He addressed a valedictory letter to his friends at Albany, 
bade them a last farewell, urged them to remain firm in the cause of 
liberty, and trust in God for deliverance; clasped his lovely wife and 
children to his bosom, commended them to Heaven for protection, and 
looked upon them with a heart full of tenderness for the last time on 
this side of eternity. They were then at Kingston, where they had 
fled for safety and protection from a brutal soldiery. 

On the 5th of May he took his seat in Congress, and, on the 12^th 
of June, he yielded to the only monarch that could subdue his patriotic 
heart — relentless death. He was buried the same day under all the 
mournful honours due to his great worth and merit, deeply lamented 
by every friend to the American cause. Although he was deprived of 
the kind offices of his own family in his last moments, he had a friend 
who had been his stay and support in every hour of trial, and now 
smoothed the pillow of death. Religion had been his companion through 
Hfej in the hour of dissolution, it was his support^ angels waited for 
the transit of his immortal soul; Heaven opened wide its gates to let 
the patriot inj the king of glory decked him with laurels of bliss; en- 
rolled his name on the book of life; and crowned him with that peace- 
ful rest which is the reward of a pure heart and a virtuous life. 

His private character, was a continued eulogy upon virtue, philan- 
thropy, benevolence, urbanity, integrity, nobleness, honesty, patriot- 
ism, consistency, and all the leadipg qualities that render man dig- 
nified on earthy and fit for Heaven. 
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GEORGE WYTHE. 

The name of everj patriot who aided in gaining the liberty we now 
so permanently enjoy, is remembered and repeated with veneration 
and respect. A particular regard is felt for those whose names are 
enrolled on that bold and noble production, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Their names, with many others who espoused the cause 
of freedom, will glide down the stream of time on the gentle waves of 
admiration and gratitude, until merged in the ocean of eternity. This 
single act has placed them on the list of immortal fame. 

Among them was George Wythe, a native of Elizabeth city in 
Virginia, born in 1728, of respectable parents. His father was a 
thriving farmer, and his mother a woman of unusual worth, talents 
and learning. His school education was limited, and, like Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, and a large proportion of great men, he was indebted 
to his mother lor the most of his learning and the early impressions 
of noble and correct principles. 

From her he acquired the Latin and Greek languages $ by lier he 
was led to the pure fountains of science, and to her he was indebted 
for the formation of his youthful mind. 

Unfortunately for him death snatched away, nearly at the same 
time^ both his parents, leaving him still in his minority without a hand 
to guide or a voice to warn him against the allurements of pleasure 
and the seductions of vice. 

His father left him a fortune, which, by prudence and frugality, 
was sufficient to render his circumstances easy and comfortable. But 
like too many ordy sons, his father had not inured him to business 
habits; he was soon led astray— he was captivated by amusements— 
and from that time until the age of thirty, his time was spent in pur- 
suit of the phantoms of pleasurable diversions, and in idle company, 
neglecting both study ^nd business. 

Like the prodigal, he then came to himself— returned to the paths 
of virtue, studied the profession of the law, was admitted to the bar, 
and soon became one of its brightest luminaries — one of its most emi- 
nent members. During the remainder of his life, he pursued the paths 
of wisdom most scrupulously, and showed to his friends and the world 
that a young man, although led astray by the prowling wolves of vice, 
can burst the chains that bind him — redeem his character — correct 
his habits — and become a useful and virtuous member of society. So 
did George Wythej go thou and do likewise. He felt most keenly, 
regretted most sincerely, but redeemed most nobly the misspent time 
of nis younger days. If this should chance to meet the eyes of any man 
under similar circumstances, let mfe ^y to him — ^imitate the striking 
example of George Wythe. Perhaps no man ever maintained the pro- 
fessional dignity of the bar better than him, or was more highly 
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esteemed by his most intimate acquaintances. He was scrupulously 
honesty and would never proceed in a case until convinced justice 
required his services. If, by any deception, a client induced him to 
embark in a suit that he subsequently discovered was unjust, he 
refunded his fee, and abandoned his cause. 

His virtuous habits, extreme fidelity, judicial acquirements, and 
extensive knowledge, gained for him public confidence and esteem. 
He was for a long time a member of^ the House of Burgesses, and 
under the new.government he received the appointment of Chancellor 
of Yii^nia, which office he filled with honour to himself and useful- 
ness to his native state until the day of his death. As a legislator he 
was highly esteemed for talent, integrity and independence. He was 
not the tool of party, he stood upon his own bottom, and depended 
upon his own judgment. In 1764, on the 14th of November, he was 
appointed a member of the committee to prepare a petition to the 
King, a memorial to the House of Lords, and a remonstrance to the 
House of Commons on the impropriety and injustice of the proposed 
stamp act. 

The remonstrance was from the able pen of Mr. Wythe, and was 
drawn in language so bold and strong, that it alarmed many of his 
colleagues, and underwent considerable modification to divest it of 
what they deemed a tincture of treason. He understood and pro- 
perly appreciated the true dignity of man, and was not born to suc- 
cumb or quail beneath the tyranny of a haughty monarch or an aspiring 
ministry. He was a prominent and active member of the House of 
Burgesses in 1768, when Virginia blood and Virginia patriotism were 
roused, and passed the memorable resolutions asserting their exclusive 
right to levy their own taxes; accused ministers and parliament of 
violating the British constitution; and denied the right of the crown 
to transport and try persons in England for crimes committed in the 
colonies. 

In passing these resolutions parliamentary rules were dispensed 
with— they went through with the onward course of an avalanche, the 
members anticipating the proroguing power of the governor, who, on 
hearing of their tenor, immediately dissolved the house. But he was 
half an hour too late, they had passed their final reading and were 
entered upon the records, and beyond his power to veto or expunge. 

Thia step of the governor was unfavourable to the interests of the 
crown, and the people proudly and boldly returned all the old patriotic 
members to the next session, with several new ones of the same stamp. 
During the recess, the love of liberty and liberal principles had in- 
creased in their bosoms, and they had imparted the same sentiments 
to their constituents. 

Among the new members was Thomas Jefferson, who had been the 
pupil of Mr. Wythe— -had imbibed his principles, and now stood forth 
a bold and prominent champion of liberty and equal rights. 

From this time onward Mr. Wythe continued to oppose parlia* 
inentaryx)ppression and vindicate tne rights of his country. At the 
commencement of the revolutionary movements he joined a volunteer 
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corps, shouldered his musket, determined to vindicate in the field the 
principles he had inculcated in the legislative hall. But his talents 
as a statesman did not permit him to move long in this sphere of 
action, and in August, 1775, he was called to take a seat in that con- 
gress which, in less than a year from that time, proclaimed to the 
astonished Britons and to the world, the freedom and emancipation 
of the colonies, affixed their names to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, resolved that it should prove either the chart of liberty or the 
warrant of death — appealing to heaven for the justice of their cause. 
In 1776, in November, Messrs. Wythe, Pendleton, and Jefferson 
were appointed to revise the laws of Virginia, and although much 
other business devolved upon them, they prepared and reported to 
the general assembly one hundred and twenty-six bills by the 18th 
of June, 1779. The new code commenced the revision at the time 
of the revolution in England, and brought it down to the establish- 
ment of the new government. It underwent the revision of Mr. 
Wythe, was truly republican, and does great honour to the heads, 
hearts and learning of the committee. 

In 1777 he was chosen speaker of the House of Delegates; the same 
year a judge of the High Court of Chancery, and subsequently, under 
a new organization of the judiciary, sole chancellor. A more impar- 
tial judge never graced the bench than George Wythe. Nothing 
could induce him to swerve from the strictest rules of justice, and as 
a profound jurist and expounder of the law, he stood pre-eminent. 
He was elected to the professorship of the law in the college of Wil- 
liam and Marv, where he continued with success until his increasing 
duties compelled him to resign. He was one of the members of the 
Virginia legislature at the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

He put in full practice his principles of liberty by emancipating 
his slaves, and providing them with the means of support. One of 
them, who died prematurely, he had not only given a common educa- 
tion, but had taught him Latin and Greek, determined upon a deve- 
lopment of African talent. 

In his private character Mr. Wythe was amiable, modest, charita- 
ble and humane. He sought to improve the society in which he moved, 
and used great exertions to guard young men against the purlieus of 
vice. He was industrious, temperate, practically a christian, and 
above reproach. He died suddenly from the effects of poison on the 
8th of June, 1806, universally esteemed, beloved and regretted. It 
is believed the poison was administered by George Wythe Sweny, a 
grandson of his sister, who expected to arrive sooner by his death at 
the enjoyment of a part of his estate, but which fortunately was pre- 
vented by a codicil made just before his decease. Although the un- 
grateful wretch could not.be reached by the laws of his country, the 
circumstances were so strong against him that he was stamped by the 
public mind with the black, the awful, the enduring stigma of a mur- 
derer. 

Jefferson in delineating the character of the instructor of his youth, 
remarks; ^*No man ever left behind him a character more venerated 
than George Wythe. His virtue was of the purest kind 5 his integrity 
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inflexible, and his justice exacts of warm patriotism, and devoted as 
he was to liberty and the natural and equal rights of men, he might 
be truly called the Cato of his country, without the avarice of a Ro- 
man; for a more disinterested person never lived. Such was George 
Wythe, the honour of his own and a model of future times." 
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Many of the most useful men who have at various periods of time 
figured upon the great theatre of human affairs, have ascended the 
ladder of fame without the aid of a collegiate education. A clear 
head, a strong mind, a matured judgment, and a good heart are the 
grand requisites to prepare a man for substantial usefulness. Without 
these, you podl* upon him the classic stream in vain; it is like water 
poured upon the sand, it moistens and invigorates for the moment, 
then sinks and leaves the surface dry and unproductive. The advan- 
tages of a liberal education I most cheerfully acknowledge; that a 
man may become eminently useful without it, is a fact beyond dis- 
pute. To the long list of names conspicuous upon the pages of his- 
tory for patriotism, philanthropy and eminent usefulness, and not 
recorded on the books of any of the high places of learning, that of 
Abraham Clark may be justly added. 

He was born at Elizabethtown, Essex county, N. J., on the 15th of 
February, 1726, of respectable parents. He was the only son of 
Thomas Clark, who held the office of Alderman, at that time usually 
bestowed upon men of merit and distinction. He was a farmer, a 
man of gooa sense, and instilled into the mind of his son the enduring 
principles of moral rectitude that governed his actions and framed 
his character in after life. Abraham received what is termed a good 
English education, and was designed by his father for the pursuit of 
agriculture. Of a slender frame and of a delicate constitution, he 
was never able to endure hard labour, but continued to superintend 
the business on the farm which his father left him, when not absent on 
public duty. He made himself familiar with mathematics, and attended 
to the busmess of surveying and conveyancing. He also made him- 
self acquainted with the elementary principles of law, and became a 
safe counsellor, imparting his legal advice gratuitously, often saving 
his friends from entering into the vexatious labyrintn of litigation, 
acting the part of a peace maker between the contending parties. He 
was called "the poor man's counsellor," and did much to allay dis- 
putes and produce harmony in his neighbourhood. He was often 
selected as arbitrator in different counties to settle disputed titles of 
land. His decisions were uniformly based on correct legal princi- 
ples and impartial justice. His knowledge and judgment became so 
much respected that he was appointed by the General Assembly to 
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settle the claims to undivided commons. He filled the office of sheriff 
and was appointed clerk of the assembly, acquitting himself with 
ability and credit in both stations. As he became known to the public 
his talents were highly appreciated, not because they kindled to a 
blaze calculated to excite the huzzas of the multitude, but because 
they were surrounded by the halo of pure patriotism, strict justice, 
moral worth, and undeviating rectitude. 

When the storm of oppression was poured upon his native land by 
the mother country, Mr. Clark was among the first who openly con- 
tended for equal rights and liberal principles. Cool, reflecting, and 
deliberate, he had tne confidence of his fellow citizens, and exercised 
over them a wise and salutary influence. His actions flowed from the 
pure fountain of a good heart, guided by a clear head and a matured 
judgment. The subject of British injustice towards the American 
colonies he weighed impartially, and felt most keenly. He was an 
active and bold leader in the primary meetings of hi$ native colony, 
opposing coolly but firmly, the audacious and unreasonable claims of 
the crown. He was a prominent member of the Committee of Safety, 
and contributed largely, by precept and example, t(f the consolida- 
tion of that phalanx of sages and veterans who resolved on liberty or 
death. He had a peculiar tact in rousing his fellow citizens to proper 
action, always moving within the orbit of reason and sound dis- 
cretion. 

He richly merited and freely received the confidence of the friends 
of ec[ual rights. In June, 1776, he was appointed a member of the 
Continental Congress, where he nobly sustained the high reputation 
he had already acquired for good sense and unalloyed patriotism. To 
such men as Mr. Clark the cause of American independence owed 
its ultimate success. Revolution is too often the offspring of faction, 
and although successful in annihilating the powers assailed, leaves its 
ambitious actors to sink in a tenfold corruption. Demagogues may 
kindle to a flame the angry passions of the multitude, but it requires 
such men as Franklin, Clark, Sherman, Washington, &c., to guide 
these streams of mental fire, and conduct them harmless in their 
course. Although the American revolution did not originate in fac- 
tion, the zeal of many of its able advocates naturally carried them 
beyond the safe line prescribed by prudence and wisdom. Upon such 
men the salutary influence of Mr. Clark was happily exercised, and 
in a manner which gained for him their esteem and conferred lasting 
benefits on our common country. To those who have discernment 
and skill to guide the ship of state clear from the rocks and shoals of 
error, and avoid the breakers of rashness, intrigue and corruption, 
although they cannot make a flowery speech that will cost our nation 
thousands of dollars,— to such men, I say, we owe our political safety 
and existence. These are they who will preserve, to the utmost of 
their powers, the silken cords of our union. They are the neutralizers 
of the inflammatory gases that proceed from the fiery craniums of 
many of our legislators, who are more classical than discreet, more 
in the forum than in the committee rooms, more anxious to promote 
their party than the glory of our country. 
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On the memorable Fourth of July, 1776, Mr. Clark fearlessly en- 
rolled his name with that patriotic band of sages who pledged *<their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honours," to support the bleed- 
ing cause of liberty, and defend their country from tyranny and op- 
pression. For this strong and important measure he had long been 
prepared, from a firm conviction that no reasonable or honourable 
terms would be sanctioned by the ambitious and haughty ministry of 
Great Britain. He was fully convinced, that chains and fetters 
awaited his native land, unless the cords of allegiance were severed 
at one bold stroke. He therefore sanctioned the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by his vote and signature, and was rewarded by an approv- 
ing conscience and the plaudits of his fellow citizens, who elected 
him to the national legislature during seven successive years, except 
1779, when he was in the state legislature. Having a retentive 
memory, and being a practical man, of untiring industry, he was ac- 
knowledged by all to be one of the most useful members of the Con- 
tinental Congress. From 1783 to 1788, he was a member of the 
legislature of his own state, and so great was his influence that every 
act which excited public attention was attributed to him. An act to 
regulate the practice of lawyers, curtailing their fees in some mea- 
sure, was emphatically called '^Clark's LawP As a matter of course 
those opposed to particular measures emanating from him became 
his political enemies. 

Mr. Clark was a warm advocate for the Convention that framed 
our National Constitution, and was appointed one of its members,, 
but was prevented from attending b^ sickness. In 1788, he was again 
elected to Congress, but the following year his political enemies suc- 
ceeded, for the first time, in defeating him. He was then called to 
the important station of commissioner to settle the accounts of his 
native state with the general government. At the ensuing election 
he was again elected to Congress, of which he remained a member 
until his death, which was caused by a coup de soldi, (stroke of ^he 
sun,) in the autumn of 1794, closing his career in two hours after Ijhe 
commencement of the attack, in the 69th year of his age. Mr. Clahk 
was a consistent christian, a pure patriot, and an honest man. He 
was a faithful public sentinel, a kind and charitable friend, an ho- 
nourable and generous enemy, and died esteemed and regretted tjy 
all who knew him. His character is worthy of the highest encomium^, 
his examples of the closest imitation. . 
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The patriots, ^ases and heroes of the American revolution, were 
composed of men from different countries and of various pursuits. 
One feeling seems to have pervaded the bosom and influenced the 
actions of all — ^the love of Liberty. This mainspring to action was 
confined to no business or profession; all classes who loved their 
country and hated chains, flew to the rescue. Self-interest, to a 
greater extent than is usual, lost its potent charms, and thousands 
upon thousands pledged their lives and fortunes to defend their bleed- 
ing country against the merciless attacks and exorbitant demands of 
an unyielding and uncompromising foe. No class of men better un- 
derstood the injustice of the mother country towards her infant colo- 
nies than those engaged in commerce. Many bold, daring and intel- 
ligent spirits left the counting-house for the field or the legislative 
hall. Among them was Francis Lewis, who was born at Landaff, in 
the shire of Glamorgan, in South Wales, in March, 1713. His father 
was an Episcopal clergyman; his mother was the daughter of the Rev. 
Dr.Pettingal, of the same religion, who ofiiciated at Caernarvonshire, 
in North "Wales. 

Francis was an only child, and left an orphan at the age of five 
years. A maternal aunt named Llawelling, who resided at Caernar- 
ven, became his guardian. She had him early instructed in her na- 
tive language, the Cymraeg, which he retained through life. He was 
then sent to Scotland to reside with a relative, where he obtained the 
ancient and pure Celtic. From there he was transferred to the West- 
minster school in London, where he made great proficiency and be- 
came a good classical scholar. He then entered the counting-house 
and became familiar with the whole routine of commercial transac- 
tions, which prepared him to pursue his business successfully through 
a long, active, and useful life. When he arrived at the age of twenty- 
one he inherited a small fortune, which he laid out in merchandise, 
and in the spring of 1735 arrived with it at New York. He found his 
stock too large for that city, entered into partnership with Edward 
Annesley, leaving with him a part of the goods, proceeding himself 
vith the residue to Philadelphia. At the end of two years he settled 
permanently in New York, and married Elizabeth Annesley, the sister 
of his partner. To these ancestors, we trace the numerous and re- 
spectable families now residing in the state of New York of the same 
name. 

The commercial transactions of Mr. Lewis frequently called him 
to Europe, the principal ports of which he visited. He also visited 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, and was twice shipwrecked on the 
coast of Ireland. 

At the commencement of the French war he was the agent for sup- 
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plying the British army with clothing. At the sanguinary attack and 
reduction of Oswego by the French troops under General Dieskau, 
Mr. Lewis was standing by the side of Colonel Mersey, who had com- 
mand of the fort, when he was killed. He became a prisoner and was 
held a long time by the Indians, enduring ever^ hardship they could 
impose short of death. As a small compensation for his sufferings 
and losses the British government, on his return, granted him five 
thousand acres of land. 

He was among the early and determincid opposers to the preten- 
sions of the crown in their mad career of taxation and oppression. He 
was a distinguished and active member of the colonial congress that 
assembled at New York in the autumn of 1765, to devise and mature 
measures to eftectuate a redress of injuries and grievances. They 
prepared a petition to the King and House of Commons, and a memo- 
rial to the House of Lords. Their language was respectful, but evety 
line breathed a firm determination no longer to yield to injury and 
insult. The chrysalis of the revolution was formed at that time. The 
eruptions of the volcano occasionally subsided, but as the crater again 
sent forth the lava of insubordination, its volume increased until the 
whole country became inundated by the terrific flood of war, tinged 
by the purple current from the veins of thousands. 

In 1771, Mr. Lewis visited England and made himself familiar 
with the feelings and designs of the British ministry. From that time 
forward he was fully convinced that the infant colonies in America 
could never enjoy their inalienable rights until they severed the pa- 
rental ties that bound them to the mother country. On all proper 
occasions he communicated his views to the friends of liberty, and did 
much on his return to rouse his fellow citizens to a just sense of im- 
pending danger. 

When it was determined to convene the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, the minds of his friends were fixed upon Mr. I^wis as 
a man eminently qualified to represent their interests in that august 
body. On the £2nd of Aprils 1775, he was unanimously elected a 
member by the delegates convened for the purpose, and immediately 
repaired to the key stone city and entered upon the important duties 
assigned him. The following year he was continued in that proud 
station, and afiixed his name to the chart of American Independence* 
His long experience in. commercial and other business, united with a 
clear head, a patriotic heart, a matured and reflecting mind, richly 
stored with general intelligence, rendered him an influential and use- 
ful member of the Continental Congress. As an active and judicious 
man on business committees, he stood pre-eminent. As a warm and 
zealous advocate of his country's rights, he stood unrivalled. He 
was continued a member of the national legislature until he obtained 
leave of absence in April, 1779, except a short interval in 1777. 

He suffered much in loss of property, which was wantonljr destroy- 
ed by the conquering foe. Not satisfied with this, the British seized 
the unprotected wife of Mr. Lewis and placed her in close confine- 
rnent* without even a bed on which to repose lier delicate frame — 
without a change of clothes, almost without food> and exposed to the 
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unmanly and disgraceful insults of more than barbarian wretches. In 
this painful situation she remained for several months, when she was 
finally exchanged through the exertions of General Washington, under 
the direction of Congress, for a Mrs. Barrow, the wife of a British pay- 
master. The consequence of this base imprisonment^ was the prema- 
ture death of Mrs. Lewis. 
At the close of the war, Mr, Lewis was reduced from affluence to 

f poverty. He had devoted his talents and property in the cause of 
iberty, and what was more, the partner of his youth, the mother of 
his children, had been sacrificed at the shrine of oppression. Not- 
withstanding these misfortunes, the evening of his life was made com* 
fortable by nis enterprising children, and on thQ 30th day of Decem- 
ber, 1803, calm and resigned, he closed his eventful and useful life in 
the 90th year of his age. He left a well earned fame that will sur- 
vive, unimpaired, the revolutions of time. His private character was 
a fair unsullied sheet, as pure and amiable as his public career was 
useful and illustrious. As a man of business he stood in the foremost 
rank, and was the first merchant who made a shipment of wheat to 
Europe. He was indeed a pioneer in the transporting trade. His 
examples in private and public life are worthy of imitation, and justly 
deserve our high admiration. 


RICHARD STOCKTON. 

Among the great variety of characters who signed that master piece 
of composition, the Declaration of Independence, were men of the 
highest literary attainments, ornamented by the most refined manners, 
the strictest virtue, and the noblest patriotism. Amidst these stars, 
the man of whom I now write, shone with peculiar lustre and bright- 
ness. He was the son of John Stockton, born in October, 1730, near 
Princeton, in New Jersey. His great grandfather, of the same name^ 
came from England in 1670, purchased near 7000 acres of land within 
two miles of Princeton, and, in 1682, effected the first European set- 
tlement made in that part of the State. On this estate, the Stockton 
family continued to reside and prosper, until driven off by the British 
army under Lord Howe, forming tne nucleus to a large circle of the 
most worthy and valuable citizens. 

Under the instruction of the celebrated principal of the West Not- 
tingham Academy in Maryland, Rev. Doctor Samuel Finley, the ta- 
lents of young Richard budded, blossomed, and unfolded their beauty; 
to the great satisfaction of his teacher, and admiration of his parents 
and friends. From early youth, he manifested a comprehensive and 
powerful mind. From this Seminary, he was transferred to the Col- 
lege at Newark, where he completed his education, and received the 
merited honours of the first annual commencement at Nassau Hall^ 
in 1748, under its highly talented and pious President^ the Rev. Mr. 
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-Burr. At the early age of eighteen, he commenced the studjr of law 
under David Ogden, who then stood at the head of hiR profession in the 

Erovince. He applied himself closely to his studies for six years, when 
e was admitted as an Attorney, and two years after, advanced to the 
grade of Counsellor at Law. He then established himself at his pa- 
ternal seat, and soon rose to the highest rank, and stood unrivalled at 
the New Jersey bar. His fame as an advocate and counsellor rose, 
expanded, and spread; and he was frequently called from his native 
state, to manage suits of high importance. In 1763, he was honoured 
with the degree of sergeant at law. In 1766, he closed his profes- 
sional business, crowned with the fair laurels of his brilliant career, 
and richly rewarded for his toil and labours. He committed it to his 
brother-in-law, Alias Boudinot, Esq. , who was then on the flood tide 
of a successful practice. 

In June of that year, anxious to further enrich his mind, he embarked 
for London, and was safely wafted acroiss the Atlantic, to the great 
European metropolis. His fame had been previously spread through 
that country, his visit had been anticipated, and he was received by 
the high dignitaries of Great Britain with the most flattering and 
marked attention. He was presented at the Court of St. James by 
one of the cabinet members, and delivered to the King an address from 
the trustees of the College of New Jersey, expressive of their joy at 
the repeal of the stamp act. 

During his stay, he rendered material services to this college, among 
which, was his influence inducing Doctor Witherspoon to accept of 
its presidential chair, to which he had been elected, and which he had 
declined; thus adding another to the list of high minded and talented 
patriots, who nobly conceived, boldly prosecuted, and gloriously con- 
summated the emancipation of the colonies. 

During his visit, he communicated freely with the statesmen of 
England who were friendly to' their brethren in America, and con- 
firmed them more strongly in their opinions of the impolitic course 
pursued by the ministry towards the colonies. 

In February following he visited Edinburgh, where he received the 
most flattering attentions from those in power, being complimented by 
a public dinner and the freedom of the city. On this occasion, he 
delivered an eloquent and appropriate speech, fully sustaining his re- 
ported fame, fully answering their fondestand highest anticipations. 
his company was courted by the most scientific gentlemen of that seat 
of learning, and he was made a welcome and honoured gue3t at the 
tables of every nQ|>leman upon whom he could call. 

During his stay in the United Kingdom, he visited Dublin, where 
he received the hearty Irish welcome so characteristic of that warm 
hearted nation, and every attention that could render his reception 
flattering and agreeable. The oppressed situation of that unfortunate 
nation, convinced him more strongly of the tyranny of the British 
ministry, and the fate that awaited his native country, by yielding to 
their imperious and humiliating demands. This visit prepared him 
for future action. 

Mr. Stockton wiu astonished to find so few in England who under- 
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stood the situation or character of the colonists in America; and the 
English were equally astonished to find so great a man from the 
western wilderness. Misapprehension often produces the most fatal 
consequences, both to individuals and nations. The comprehensive 
mind of this discerning philanthropist readily predicted the result of 
this ignorance, and he accordingly embraced every opportunity for dis- 
pelling this dark mist that hung over the land of his ancestors. With 
many, he succeeded in opening their eyes to the true and relative situa- 
tion of the two countries; but when the powers that stand at the helm 
of a nation are wading in corruption, breathing the atmosphere of 
tyranny, charged with sordid avarice, thirsting for an extension of 
power, delighting in slavery and oppression, they dethrone reason, 
bid defiance to justice, trample law under their feet, and, if possible, 
would dethrone the great Jehovah to accomplish their designs* Thus 
infatuated were* the British ministry when they turned a deaf ear to 
the petitions and remonstrances of the American colonists, and the 
wise counsels of the ablest statesmen that then illuminated their par- 
liament. 

Having been more than a year absent from "sweet home," Mr. 
Stockton began to make arrangements for his return. .His mind had 
become greatly enriched and embellished by the numerous advantages 
of his varied intercourse with men of science and eminence. He hiad 
listened to the forensic eloquence and powerful arguments of Black- 
stone, and the other celebrated pleaders at Westminster Ha}l. He 
had treasured in his capacious mind, the clear and erudite decisions 
of the learned and profound judges, who then traced the judicial bench. 
He had witnessed the enrapturing powers of Chatham, and the logi- 
cal genius of Burke. He had. become familiar with the highly polished 
and fascinating manners of Chesterfield, and had seen Garrick in the 
zenith of his glory. Thus richly laden, he spread his sails to Ihe 
gentle breeze, and, in twenty-six days, he was wafted to the shores of 
his native land, where he arrived in September, 1767. He was re- 
ceived with demonstrations of the liveliest joy by his fellow citizens, 
and of the kindest affection by his immediate friends and connections. 

Two years after he was elevated to a seat in the supreme judiciary 
and executive council, in consequence of the high opinion entertained 
of his talents by the King. 

In 1774 he was appointed a judge of the supreme court, being 
associated with his old friend and preceptor, David Ogden. During 
this time he greatly improved and embellished his plantation, and 
was surrounded by all the comforts and enjoymei^s this world can 
give. But how uncertain are the joys of this mundane sphere. The 
revolutionary storm was gathering. The dark clouds were rolling 
on the winds of fury. An awful orisis had arrived. He was a favour- 
ite of the crown. The flames of revenge were concentrating like the 
raging fire on a prairie, and it became necessary for him to choose 
whom he would serve. The influence he wielded made the decision 
one of high importance to his king and his country. In view of the 
prospect as presented to human eyes, all that is based on self, urged 
nim to maintain allegiance to the mother country. But he knew uiat 
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country welh He knew and loved his own better. The pomp of 
courts had no charms for him; he was a republican, a patriot, a friend 
to liberty; in her cause he enlisted; under her banners he took his 
stand, willing to sacrifice his property, kingly favour, and his life^ 
in defending the sacred rights of his bleeding, his injured fellow 
citizens. 

He carried with him his friend, the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, both of 
whom were elected, in June, 1776, to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, vested with full power to unite in such measures as that 
body might deem necessary and expedient to adopt under existing 
circumstances. Mr. Stockton, after listening to the arguments seve- 
ral days, stood forth, an eloquent and bold advocate, for the declara- 
tion of independence, brandishing the amputating knife fearlessly in 
public and in private. 

Nor did he stand alone. The members of that august body soon 
acquired the art of cutting /it^e and six. They forged and finished a 
blade, pure as damask steel, and placed it in the hands of their vene- 
rable President, John Hancock. Liberty dipped her golden pen in the 
font of Freedom, and recorded the names of the memorable fifty -six 
upon the shinipg tablet of enduring fame. At one bold stroke the 
cords of parentalauthority were cut asunder. America was redeemed , 
regenerated, and free. Heaven smiled its approbation, angels shouted 
their joy, nations gazed with admiring wonder, and every patriot re- 
sponded a loud — AMEN. 

The extensive information, matured experience, soaring talent, and 
powerful eloquence of Mr. Stockton, rendered him one of the most 
useful and efficient members of that Congress, His knowledge of 
law and political economy, of human nature, human rights, and 
of men and things, enabled him to command the respect and admira- 
tion of all his colleagues. He performed every duty assigned him 
with zeal, industry, and dignity. In the autumn of 1776, Mr. Stock- 
ton and George Clymer, o? Pennsylvania, were sent to inspect the 
northern army, with full power to provide for its wants and correct 
any abuses that might exist. This duty they discharged in the most 
satisfactory manner, both to the officers of the am^y and to Congress. 

Soon after his return he was under the necessity of removing his 
iamily to save them from the brutality of the approaching enemy. 
Whilst performing this important duty he was taken prisoner by tlie 
British, dragged n*om his bed, and, in the most brutal manner, con- 
veyed to New York, consigned to the common prison, deprived of 
every comfort, left twenty-four hours without any provisions, and then 
received but a very small and coarse supply; in direct violation of the 
laws of nations and humanity, and of all the rules of civilized war- 
fare. This base treatment impaired his health, and laid the fpunda- 
tion of disease that terminated in death. His capture was effected 
by the information of a tory, who was subsequently indicted and 
pnmshed for the act. 

This abuse of one of their members, roused the indignation of 
Congreae. General Washington was directed to send a flag of truce 
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to General Howe» and ultimately obtained the release 6f Mr. Stock- 
ton, Simultaneous with this event, his property was devastated by 
a merciless soldiery, his papers and extensive library burnt, and his 
plantation left a desolate waste. 

Thus oppressed by want and disease, he was unable to again take 
his seat in Congress, but was ever ready to give counsel and advice, 
and was often consulted. His opinions had great weight, and in this 
way his country continued to be benefitted long after disease had 
fastened its iron hand upon him. Among his complicated afflictions 
he had a cancer upon the neck, which rendered his situation painful 
in the extreme. He endured his sufferings with christian fortitude 
until the 28th of February, 1781, when death relieved him from his 
burden of afflictions, and assigned him a place amongst the peaceful 
dead. He died at his .native residence, near Princeton, in the Slst 
year of his age, mourned, deeply mourned, by all his numerous ac- 
quaintances and by his country. 

Thus prematurely ended the brilliant career of one of Columbia's 
noblest sons. He was a man of general science and universal know- 
ledge. He was the first chief justice of his native state under the new 
constitution. As a lawyer he stood pre-eminent; as a judge he wa» 
impartial, sound, and lucid; as a statesman, able, discreet, and wise; 
as a patriot, firm, fearless, and devoted; as a gentleman, polished^ 
urbane, and graceful; as a citizen, liberal, peaceful, and generous; 
as a friend, true, sympathetic, and charitable; as a husband, kind; 
affectionate, and provident; as a father, faithful, tender, and instruc- 
tive; as a christian, open, frank, and consistent; as a man, honest, 
noble, and brave; and as a whole, he was an omatnent in society, an 
honour to his country, and a blessing to mankind. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that, many of the most eminent 
sages of the American revolution were devoted and consistent profes- 
sors of Christianity, and some of them ministers of the cross. They 
all seem to have been actuated by motives pure as Heaven, and in- 
fluenced alone by the demands of imperious duty, based upon the in- 
alienable rights of man. I'hey were not prompted to action from a 
love of conquest or of military glory. Their pilgrim fathers fled from 
the clanking chains of servile oppression, and planted the standard of 
civilization in the new world, that they might enjoy freedom in its 
native purity, and transmit the rich behest to their offspring. The 
principles of rational liberty were enforced upon the minds of each 
rising generation, and when tyranny reared its hydra head, they readily 
recognised the monster^ and resolved, nobly resolved, to dnve from 
their shores the invading foe. , • 

Among the revolutionary sages who boldly espoused the cause of 
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equal rights, was Samuel Adams, who was born ia Boston, Massachtt- 
setts, on the 2Snd of September, 1722. He was a man of middle 
size^ well formed, vrith a countenance beaming with intelligence, in- 
dicating firmness of purpose and energy of action. His parents were 
highly respectable, and descended from ancestors who had always 
moved in the first rank of society, and were among the early emi^ 
grants to this western world. His father was for many ^ears a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of Massachusetts, and by him., this, his eldest son, 
was early taught those liberal principles that he so fearlessly and 
triumphantly vindicated during hts subsecjucnt careec 

When but a child, Samuel Adams exhibited the index of a strong 
and enquiring mind, and talents of a high order. Under the guidance 
and instruction of Mr. Lovell, an eminent teacher of that day, he was 
prepared to enter upon his collegiate studies. He was remarkable for 
his close application, and rapid progress in the exploration of the field 
of science. He soared above the allurements that too often lead the 
juvenile mind astray, and made his books his highest pleasure. His 
powers of intellect unfolded their variegated hues like a blooming 
amaranth, and shed a pleasing lustre around him, gratifying to his 
friends and creditable to himself. 

Being of a serious turn, his father placed him in Harvard College, 
believing him destined for the gospel ministry. He ascended the hill 
of science with a steady and rapid pace, and sained the esteem and 
ildmiration of all around him. During his whole course, he subjected 
himself to reproof but once, and that for remaining too late in the 
arms of Morpheus, by reason of which he did not arrive in time to 
attend morning. prayers. At the age of eighteen, he received the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts; and, three years after^ that of master of 
arts, although much of his time had been devoted to the investigation 
of theology, which apparently had been the absorbing topic of his 
thoughts auring the last years he was in college: the subject of bis 
discourse, when he took his final degree, showed that other ideas had 
also received his attention. It was this: "/« it lawful to resist the su- 
preme magistrate, if the commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserve 
ecf." In a masterly manner he maintained the affirmative of this 
proposition, and with enrapturing eloquence and unanswerable logic, 
unfolded the beauties of that liberty for which he subsequently pledg- 
ed his life, his fortune and his sacred honour. From that time he 
seems to have abandoned the idea of clerical orders, and to have 
turned all the powers of his gigantic mind to the disenthralment of 
his country. From that time forward he became a bold and constant 
advocate of equal rights, and a valiant opposer of British wrongs. 
By rigid economy he nad saved a sum of money from the stipend al- 
lowed him by his father when in college; this he devoted to the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet from his own pen, entitled '^The Englishman's 
Rights.'* Tnis was one of the entering wedges of the revolution, 
and. awakened a spirit of enquiry that eventually kindled the flame 
of oppoution to the increasing oppressions of the crown that consum- 
ed the power of monarchy over Columbia's soil. 

Anxious that his son should embark in some permanent business, 
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the father of Samael Adams obtained for him a situation in the count- 
ing-house of Thomas Gushing, an eminent merchant of that period^ 
preparatory to his engaging in commercild affairs; but for that sphere 
of action nature, had not designed him; his mind became absorbed in 
the pursuit of political knowledge^ international law, and the rights 
of man. 

About the time he entered the counting-house, he formed a club of 
kindred spirits, for the purpose of political discussion and enquiry. 
Mr. Adams and some of the other members furnished political essays 
for a newspaper called the Independent Advertiser, which were so 
severe in their strictures upon the conduct of the creatures of the 
crown, that the association obtained the name of the ''Whipping Post 
Club." The hirelings of the king treated these essays with derision, 
and passed them by as idle wind; upon the great mass of the people 
they had a different influence. Stamped upon their face with plain 
truth, sound reasoning and uncontroverted facts, they operated upon 
British power like the sea-worm upon a vessel, silently and slowly, but 
"with sure destruction. They contributed largely in perforating each 
plank of the proud ship of monarchy, then riding over the American 
colonies, until she sank to rise no more. They served as the kin- 
dling material of that blazing fire that ultimately illumined the horizon 
of liberty and lighted the pilsrim patriots to the goal of freedom. 
"Behold how great a matter a Tittle fire kindleth." 

During the administration of Shirley,* Mr. Adams wrote several 
spirited essays against his course and policy, and portrayed, in glowing 
colours, the dangers of concentrating civil and military power in the 
same individual. 

After remaining for a time with Mr. Gushing, his father furnished 
him with a liberal capital, and he commenced business for himself. 
By losses, arising from the pernicious credit system, he was soon 
stripped of all his stock in trade. By the death of his father he was 
left, at the age of twenty -five, to take charge of the paternal estate 
and family. In the discharge of that duty, he proved that he was 
competent to manage pecuniary matters, by bringing his mind to bear 
upon the subject. The estate was considferably involved and under 
an attachment when he undertook his trust, from which he entirely 
relieved it. This accomplished he again bestowed his attention almost 
entirely upon politics. He became celebrated as a keen, sarcastic, 
and ready writer, and laid deep the foundations of his fame as a 
statesman. He analyzed every point at issue between his own and the 
mother country, and exposed the corruptions of the British ministry 
to public gaze in all their pristine deformity. He soon became one of 
the most popular whigs in his native state, and was hailed as one of 
their boldest leaders. From his boyhood he had advocated their cause, 
and despised the chains of slavery. So strongly did the whig party 
become attached to him, that many of its members who were not per- 
sonally acquainted with him (Contributed liberally to relieve him from 
pecuniary embarrassments, which arose from devoting his time exclu- 
sively to political matters. No man had examined more closely, or 
understood better, the relative situation of Great Britain ancl her 
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Americaa colonies. He measared every circumstance upon the scale 
of reason, and based bis every action upon the sure foundation of 
immutable justice. He was not rash and inflammatory-— always ap« 
pealing to the judgment and understanding— endeavouring to allay 
rather than excite the passions of men. He was a friend to order, 
opposed to sudden bursts of popular fury, and to every thing calcu- 
lated to produce riotous and tumultuous proceedings. He took a phi* 
losophic view of the chartered rights guarantied to his country, and 
of the Infringements upon them. 

Organized and systematic opposition against the unwarranted en- 
croachments of the crown, emanating from the great majority of the 
sovereign people, was the plan he proposed; to be manifested first by 
petition and remonstrance, and, in the last resort, by an appeal to 
arms. Upon the expansive basis of republican principles he took his 
stand; calm and undismayed he maintained his position. When the 
oftensive stamp act was promul^ed, he exposed its odious features; 
and when the climax of oppression was capped by the imposition of 
taxes upon various articles of daily consumption, tor the support of a 
corrupt and corrupting foreign ministry, which denied the right of 
representation to the colonies, Samuel Adams proclaimed to his coun- 
trymen, that the time had arrived when forbearance was no longer a 
virtue, and that forcible resistance had become their imperious duty. 
He showed conclusively that the parliament of Great Bntain had vio- 
lated the constitution that should have guided their deliberations. 
Americans had in vain claimed protection under its banner, its sacred 
covering was snatched from over their heads, they were left exposed 
to the insults of foreign officers who were throwing the coils of tyranny 
around them. To be slaves or freemen was the important question. 
Being a member of the general assembly and clerk of the house, he 
was enabled to exercise a salutary and extensive influence. With 
^eat ardour and zeal, he united prudence and discretion. From the 
time he was elected in 1765, he remained in the assembly of his na- 
tive state until he was chosen a member of the Continental Congress. 
He exerted the noblest powers of his mind to prepare the people for 
the approaching crisis, and kindled a flame of patriotic fire that in- 
creasea in volume as time rolled on. He was the first man who pro- 
posed to the people of Massachusetts the non-importation act, the 
committees of correspondence, and the congress that assembled at 
Philadelphia in 1774. Nor did he confine his exertions or limit his 
influence to New England alone; he corresponded with the eminent 
patriots of the middle and southern states, and contributed largely in 
producing unity of sentiment and concert of action in the glorious 
cause of liberty throughout the colonies. Over his own constituents 
he held a magic influence. At the sound of his voice the fuir of a 
Boston mob would instantly cease; he could lead the lion of raction 
with a single hair. The people knew well he would maintain what 
was clearfy right, and submit to nothing, willingly, that was clearly 
wrong. 

When the affray of the first of March, 1770, between the British 
soldiers and some of the citizens of Boston occurred, the influence of 
10 
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Mr. Adams prevented the further effusion of blood, after the populace 
had been roused to vengeance bj the death of several of their com- 
panions. He addressed the assembled multitude, and proposed the 
appointment of a committee ^o wait upon Lieutenant Governor 
Hutchinson, and request the immediate removal of the soldiers, then 
quartered upon the town. The plan was approved, and Mr. Adams- 
was made the chairman of the committee. His excellency at first 
refused the request, but found that fatal results would follow if 
he persisted. The chairman met all his objections fearlessly, and 
confuted them triumphantly, and told him plainly, that an immediate 
compliance with the request of the people would alone prevent the 
most disastrous consequences, and that the Lieutenant Governor 
would be held responsible for the further waste of human life. The 
troops were removed to the castle, and peace restored. 

Every exertion was used by the adherents of the crown to induce 
Mr. Adams to relinquish his whig principles, and accept of golden 
honours under the King. Governor Gage sent a special messenger. 
Colonel Fenton, to him, to induce him to bow his knee to the throne. 
After finding that England was not rich enough to buy him, he 
threatened to have him arrested and sent beyond the seas to be tried 
for high treason. He listened with more apparent attention to this 
last suggestion, and, after a pause, asked Colonel Fenton if he would 
truly deliver his reply to Governor Gage. On receiving an affirma- 
tive assurance, he roseirom his chair, and assuming an air of wither- 
ing contempt, he said <* I trust I have long since made my peace 
with the King of Kings. No personal consideration shall induce 
me to abandon the righteous cause of my country. Tell Governor 
Gage, it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him, no longer to exftspe^ 
rate the feelings of an insulted people J^ 

This reply roused the ire of the royal governor, and when he sub- 
sequently issued his proclamation, offering a free pardon to such of 
the rebels as would return to what he termed their duty, he excepted 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock. The two patriots received this 
mark of distinction as a high commission from the throne, directing 
their future course. They received it as a carte blanche, that left 
them as free as mountain air in all their actions. No bribe could 
seduce, or threat divert Mr. Adams from the patriotic path he had 
marked out. He placed his trust in the Rock of Ages, and enjoyed 
the rich consolations of an approving conscience, and the unlimited 
confidence and cheering approbation of the friends of equal rights. 
These were more dearfy prized by him than all the royal honours 
within the gift of kings. 

Mr. Adams was from that time forward marked out as an object of 
vengeance by the British authorities. He was one of the causes that 
hastened on the final commencement of open hostilities^ The object 
of the king's troops in proceeding to Lexington on the memorable 
19th of April, 1775, was to arrest Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 
and obtain their papers. Apprised of their business, General Joseph 
Warren despatched an express late in the evening to the two patriots, 
warning them of the approaching danger. In a few moments after 
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tbej received the information, the British troops entered the house 
in which they were, from whom they narrowly escaped. In a few 
short hours the dark curtain rose, and the revolutionary tragedy 
commenced. The last maternal cord was severed, the great seal of 
the original compact was dissolved in blood, and the covenants of 
the two parties were fully cancelled. 

Mr. Adams remained in the neighbourhood; and the next morning, 
as the day dawned, and the sun rose without a cloud to dim its rays, 
he remarked to a friend, "this is a glorious day for America." He 
viewed the sacrifice as an earnest of future blessings and ultimate 
happiness. 

To rouse the people to action, now became the sole business of this 
devoted friend of his bleeding country. Having been a member of 
the Congress that met at Philadelphia the previous year, he was well 
convinced, from the feelings then expressed by the members from all 
the colonies, that the simultaneous efforts of those opposed to the 
usurpations of the crown, would be exerted in the common cause against 
the common enemy. They only waited for the grand signal to action; 
this had now been given; the tocsin of war had been sounded; the 
requium of battle had been sung; its heart piercing notes were wafted 
far and wide on the wings of echo, and were responded to by mil- 
lions of patriotic souls, resolved on liberty or death, victory or the 
grave. Mr. Adams mourned deeply the death of his friends who 
were the martyrs of that tragical, yet glorious day; but rejoiced that 
their funeral knell would shake to its very centre the temple of B.ri^ 
tish power in America, and that their blood would cry to Heaven ifor 
vengeance, and incite to vigorous and triumphant action, the hardy 
sons of the new world. The event gave to his own mind new 
powers of propulsion, and nerved him with fresh vigour to meet the 
fiery trials that were in reserve for him. As dangers increased 
he became more bold in his propositions to the people to maintain 
their rights; as the wrath of his enemies grew hotter against him, he 
became more highly appreciated by the populace, and was uniformly 
styled, Samuel Adams the Patriot, His fame and his influence 
expanded with each revolving day; his friends were animated by his 
counsels and eloquence; his foes were astounded and chagrined at 
the boldness of his career. In the assembly of his own state, he 
effected the passage of a series of resolutions deemed treasonable by 
the royal governor^ by locking the door and keeping the key himself 
to prevent the proceedings of the house from being known in time 
for the adherents of the crown to defeat them. In the Congress of 
1776, he was among the first to propose and strongly advocate the 
declaration of independence; and always contended it should have 
followed immediately after the battle of Lexington. He demonstrated 
all. his propositions in a clear, calm, dignified and logical manner; 
and always planted himself upon the firm basis of reason and justice. 
He was extremely zealous, but not rash; he was ardent and decisive, 
but wise and judicious. When the Declaration of Rights was adopted 
by the Continental Congress, on the 4th of July, 1776, he most 
cneerfuUy affixed his name to that sacred instrument without the 
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least hesitation. He had been an able and eloquent advocate of th« 
measure; he bad long cherished and fondlj nursed the project of an 
unequivocal separation from the mother country, and rejoiced at the 
final consummation of his ardent desires. 

During the darkest periods of the revolution, he was calm and 
cheerful, and did much to banish despair from- the minds of the de* 
spohding. In 1777, when Congress was obliged to fly to Lancas- 
ter, and a dismal gloom was spread over the cause of the patriots like 
the mantle of nisht, several ot the leading members were convened, in 
company with Air. Adams, and were conversing upon the disasters of 
the American arms, and concluded the chance for ultimate success 
was desperate. Mr. Adams replied, '<If this be our language, it is so 
indeed. If we wear long faces, they will become fashion2>le. Let 
us banish such feelings, and show a spirit that will keep alive the 
confidence of the people. Better tidings will soon arrive. Our cause 
is just and righteous, and we shall never be abandoned by Heaven, 
while we show ourselves worthy of its aid and protection." At that 
time there were but twenty-eight members in Congress, and Mr. 
Adams remarked, "it was the smallest, but truest Congress they ever 
had." 

Shortly after that trying period, the rays of hope dawned upon 
them, the news of the surrender of Burgoyne removed the Ions faces, 
and put a new aspect up<m the American cause. The friends of liberty 
were reanimated; their hearts were enlivened by fresh courage; the 
anchor of hope held them more firmly to their moorings. The. arrival 
of Lord Howe, the Earl of Carlisle, and Mr. Eden, with what they 
termed the olive branch of peace from Lord North, also created a 
new excitement. Mr. Adams was on the committee appointed to 
treat with these messengers of the king. On examining the terms 
proposed, the committee found that the pretended olive branch had 
been plucked from the Bohon Upas of an overbearing and corrupt 
ministry, and promptly replied, tnrou^h Mr. Adams, «Coneress will 
attend to no terms of peace that are inconsistent Mrith the honour of 
nn independent nation." This answer was as unexpected to the royal 
trio, as it was laconic and patriotic. The grand Rubicon had been 
passed, the city of chains had been abandoned, and nothing could in- 
duce the sages of '76 to look back, or tarry on the plain of monarchy. 

In 1779, Samuel Adams and John Adams were appointed by the 
committee of which they were members, to draft a constitution for the 
state of Massachusetts, under the new form of government. They 
ably performed the duty assigned them— 'the convention sanctioned 
the document they submitted with but few amendments, and adopted 
it for the future government of the state. The same gentlemen also 
prepared for the convention an address to the people on that occasion, 
which also met the approval of that body, and was responded to, with 
high approbation, by the hardy yeomanry of that state. 

Mr. Adams was also a member of the convention of his native state, 
convened in 1787, to act upon the Constitution of the United States, 
then submitted for consideration. Some of its features appeared ob- 
jectionable to him, but he cautiously avoided any opposition, lest be 
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should endanger its final adoption, which he considered the be&t polir 
cy, seoiuinff tor it future amendments. Ee was most particularly 
opposed to the article that rendered the states amenable to the national 
courts. After listening to the arguments for and against it, he sub- 
mitted certain amendments, which were approved by the convention, 
and when it was finally sanctioned by a majority of the members, 
these amendments were submitted with it, and recommended for the 
future consideration of Congress, and some of them have since been 
adopted. 

From 17S9 to 1794 Mr. Adams was lieutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and from that time to 1797 was governor of that state. He 
performed the executive duties with great ability, and contributed 
largely in raising his native domain to a flourishing condition and dig- 
nified standing. He watched over all her interests with a parental 
care, and viewed her rising greatness with an honest pride. He had 
seen her sons writhing under the lash of oppression, and the bones of 
her daughters bleaching in the wind. He now beheld the people in- 
dependent and happy, prosperous and virtuous. He could now de- 
part in peace. His infirmities and age admonished him to retire from 
the great theatre of public action, on which he had so long been a pro* 
mifient actor, and having filled the gubernatorial chair for three years, 
he bid a final farewell to political life, approved by his country, his 
conscience and his God. His health continued to decrease gradually 
with each returning autumn, and on the 3d of October, 1803, his im- 
mortal spirit left its tenement of clay, and soared aloft, on win^ of 
faith, to mansions of bliss beyond the skies, where flow rivers ot joy 
for evermore. He died, rejoicing in the merits of his glorified Re- 
deemer, who had triumphed over death and the grave, He liad fought 
tlie good fight of fiiith, as well as that of Libsrt¥; and felt a full assur- 
ance of receiving a crown of ^lory at the hands of King Immanuel. 

Amidst all the turmoils ot political and revolutionary strife, Mr. 
Adams never neglected religious duties. When at home, he was 
faithful to the family altar, and uniformly attended public worship 
when practicable. He was a consistent every-day christian, free from 
bigotry and fanaticism, not subject to sudden contractions and expan- 
sions of mind, rather puritanical in his views, yet charitable in his 
feelings, and not disposed to persecute any one for the sake of opinion. 
He adorned his profession of Christianity by pure moral conduct, and 
the most scrupulous honesty, during his whole life. As a public man 
and a private citizen, he was highly esteemed, and richly earned a place 
in the front rank of ^e fathers of the American revolution. He placed 
a low value upon riches, and died poor, but not the less esteemed be- 
cause of his poverty. He placed a high value upon common school 
education, and a proper estimate upon the higher branches of science. 
He was strongly in favour of teaching the great mass of the people 
tlie rudiments of an English education, even should it be at the ex- 
pense of the classics. General intelligence, widely and thoroughly 
disseminated, he considered one of the strongest bulwarks to preserve 
the independence of a nation aeainst the innovations of intriguing and 
designiiig men, who regard ^e^more than the glory of their country, 
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He took a liberal, expansive, and philosophic view of everj subject 
he investigated, and formed his conclusions only from a close convic- 
tion that thej were based upon correct premises and sound com- 
mon sense. In the cause of freedom he laboured incessantly, 
from his youth through a long life, and was ever ready to throw him- 
self in every breach made by the creatures of the crown upon the 
rights of his country. At town meetings, in the formation of indepen- 
dent societies, in the columns of a newspaper, in the assembly of his 
own state, and in the national legislature, he always filled a broad 
space and moved in a large circumference. He was pure in his mo- 
tives, bold* in his plans, open and frank in his sentiments, firm in his 
purposes, energetic in his actions, and honourable in his course. He 
wielded an able pen, varying his style to suit every occasion. But 
few of his productions have been preserved. His answer to Thomas 
Paine's writings against Christianity, is perhaps superior to any thing 
that has been written on the subject. His four letters on government, 
published in 1800, show a clear head, a good heart, and a gigantic 
mind. His political essays, penned before and during the revolution, 
were soul-stirring appeals, and contributed largely in rousing the 
people to a defence oi their inalienable rights. 

As an orator, he was eloquent, chaste, and logical, always rising 
with the magnitude of his subject. It was only on great occasions 
that his powers were fully developed; but on all occasions he was 
listened to with profound attention. He always spoke sensibly and 
to the point, addressing the understanding rather tnan the passions. 

His mannei*s were urbane, plain, and unaff'ected; his mode of living 
frugal and temperate; his attachments strong, sincere, and uniform; 
his whole life was one continued chain of usefulness, devoted to the 
good of his fellow men, the liberty and prosperity of his country, and 
the happiness of the human family. Let his example be imitated, and 
our Union may long be preserved from the iron grasp of ambitious 
partisans and the fatal snares of designing demagogues: let them be 
discarded, and it will prove a rope of sand, the temple of our Liberty 
will crumble and moulder with the dust of Sauttel Adams. 




DR. BENJAMIN RUSH. 

A SACRED halo surrounds this name, as imperishable as the pages of 
history. In the service of his country, and in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, Ben/amin Rush filled the measure of his glory. His revered 
memory is cherished by many surviving friends; his fame will be 
chaunted by millions yet unborn. 

He was a native of Bristol, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, born on 
the 24th of December, 1745. His ancestors immigr&ted to this country 
under the auspices of William Penn, as early as 1683. His father 
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was a highly respectable agriculturalist, and died when this son was 
but a chud. At the age of nine years, Benjamin was placed under 
the tuition of his maternal uncle, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Finley, whose 
literary attainments were of a high order, and who was subsequently 
elected president of the college at Princeton, New Jersey. Young 
Rush continued under the instruction of this accomplished teacher 
until he was fourteen, when he entered Princeton college, then under 
the direction of President Davis. Like an expanding flower courting 
the genial warmth of spring, the talents of this young freshman 
rapidly unfolded their rich lustre beneath the shining rays of the sun 
of science. So astonishing was his proficiency, that in one year after 
he commenced his collegiate course, he received the degree of bache- 
lor of arts; a high compliment to his former instructor, a merited 
tribute to his own industry, acquirements and genius. During his 
brief stay at Princeton, he gained the friendship of all around him, 
and was esteemed one of the most eloquent public speakers among 
the students. With the best wishes of the professors and his class- 
mates, he left them the following year, and commenced the study of 
medicine with Dr. John Redman, then one of the most eminent prac- 
titioners in the city of Penn. The same industry that bad marked 
his previous course, made him a favourite son of ^sculapius. The 
same urbanity and modesty that had made him a welcome guest in 
every circle in which he had previously moved, constantly gained for 
him new and influential friends. After pursuing his study with 
great assiduity for six years under the instruction of Dr. Redman, he 
entered the medical university of Edinburgh, in Scotland, where he 
reaped the full benefit of the lectures of the celebrated professors 
Munro, CuUen, Black and Gregory; and received the degree of 
doctor of medicine iti 1768. Although then laden with an unusual 
store of knowledge in the healing art, his investigating mind led him 
to explore still farther the important field of science before him, and 
reduce to practice, under the superintendence of able practitioners, 
his vast stock of theory. He accordingly went to London, where he 
was admitted to practice in the hospitals of that city. He soon 
became eminent as a bold and successful operator, a skilful and 
judicious physician. After remaining there nearly a year, he visited 
Paris, anci, in the spring of 1769, returned to the warm embrace 
of his connections and mends, and commenced his useful career in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

His professional fame had preceded him, and his superior acquire- 
ments were immediately called into action. In addition to an exten- 
sive practice, he was elected one of the professors of the medical 
school that had recently been organized by Drs. Bond, Kuhn, Mor- 
gan and Shippen. This mark of distinction was conferred upon him 
within a few months after his return. Upon a substantial basis he 
continued to build an honest and enduring fame, participating in all 
the passing events that concerned his country's good and his coun- 
try's glory; at the same time discharging his professional duties 
prompUy and faithfully. 

Although he had apparently been absorbed in the study of medi- 
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cine, it was soon discovered that he had made himself familiar with 
the relative situation of the mother country and the American colo- 
nies. He had closely examined the unwarranted pretensions of the 
former, and the aggravated grievances of the latter. His noble soul 
was touched by the sufferings of oppressed humanity, and warmed 
by the patriotic fire of freedom. He became a bold and able advo- 
cate in the cause of liberty, a firm and decided opposer of British 
tyranny, a strong and energetic supporter of equal rights. Mingling 
with ail classes through the medium of his profession, his influence 
was as extensive and multiform, as it was useful and salutary. The 
independence of his country was the desire of his heart; to see her 
regenerated and free, was his anxious wish. So conspicuous a part 
did he act in the passing scenes of that eventful period, that he was 
chosen a member of the Congress of 1776, and sanctioned the decla- 
ration of independence, by affixing his name to that sacred instrument. 

The year following, he was appointed physician-general of the 
military hospital for the middle department, and rendered himself 
extensively useful during the whole of the revolution. He was ever 
ready to go where duty called, and exerted his noblest powers in the 
glorious cause he had espoused, until he saw the star spangled banner 
wave in triumph over his native land, and the incense of Li&SBnr 
ascending to Heaven, in sappharine clouds, from the altar of frebdom • 

This great work accomplished, he desired to be occupied only by 
his profession. For a time, his services were diverted from this 
channel, by his being elected a member of the convention of Penn- 
sylvania to take into consideration the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution. Having examined the arguments as they progressed in 
the national convention that formed it, he was fully prepared to enter 
warmly and fully into the advocacy of that instrument. When it 
received the sanction of a majority of the States, the measure of the 
political ambition of Dr. Rush was filled. He retired from that kind 
of public life, crowned with laurels of immortal fame, that will bloom 
and survive, until patriotism shall be lost in anarchy, and the last 
vestige of liberty is destroyed by the tornado of faction. The only 
station he ever consented to fill under government subsequently was 
that of cashier of the United States Mint. 

From that period forward, he devoted his time and talents to the 
business of his profession, to the improvement of medical science, and 
the melioration of the ills that flesh is heir to. 

In 1789, he was elected professor of the theory and practice of 
physic, as the successor of Dr. Morgan, and in 1791 he was appointed 
to the professorship of the institutes of medicine and clinical prac- 
tice, and upon the resignation of Dr. Kuhn, in 1806^ he was honoured 
by the united professorships of the theory and practice of physic and 
of clinical medicine, which stations he ably filled until death closed 
his useful career. 

Besides those already mentioned he performed many duties in va- 
rious associations formed for benevolent purposes. He was president 
of the American Society for the Abolition of Slavery, vice president of 
the Philadelphia Bible Society, president ofihe Philadelpiua Medical 
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Society, one of the vice presideats of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, and a member of several other philanthropic institutions both in 
this country and in Europe. For many years he was one of the phy- 
sicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and took a deep interest in its 
prosperity and welfare. Wherever he could be useful by counsel, 
influence, or action, he was sure to be found. To soothe the troubled 
bosom heaving with anguish, to alleviate the suffering patient writhing 
under pain, to supplj^ the pinching wants of the poor and needy 
sinking under adversity, afforded Dr. Rush more pleasure than to 
have been placed on the loftiest pinnacle of political fame$ a richer 
joy than to have been the triumphant chieftain of a conquered world. 
Amidst his multifarious duties he arraneed his time with so much 
system and order as to produce a routine of harmonious action. His 
professional duties, his books, and his pen, were all attended to in 
proper time. He wrote numerous literary, moral, and philosophical 
essays, and several volumes on medical science, among which were 
his '^Medical Inquiries and Observations," and a "History of the 
Yellow Fever." He spent much time in the inveatigation of that 
fatal disease, and in endeavouring to arrive at the best mode of treat- 
ment. In this, as well as in many other cases, the lancet was his anchor 
of hope. During the prevalence of any disease his exertions to alleviate 
distress and arrest its progress, were unremitting and indefatigable. 
He obeyed the calls of the poor and needy as promptly as those of the 
rich and affluent. He was particularly attentive to those who had 
employed him when prosperity cheered their onward course, and were 
subsequently prostrated by adversity. He was not a sunshine friend. 

He was the man whose liberal mind 
Wished general good to all mankind; 
Who, when his friend by fortune's wound. 
Fell tumbling headlong to the ground, 
Could meet him with a warm embrace, 
And wipe the tears from off his face. 

A pious and exemplary christian, he poured the balm of consola- 
tion into the wounds of the desponding heart as freely as he adminis- 
tered to alleviate the pains of the body. His counsels were full of 
wisdom and benevolence, and rescued many a frail bark from total 
shipwreck. His soul -cheering advice and enlivening presence drove 
despair from many an agonized mind, imparting fresh vigour by ad- 
ministering the elixir of hope and the tonic of perseverance. 

Blessed with a vigorous constitution. Dr. Rush was able to dis- 
charge his numerous duties until a short time previous to his death, 
whicn occurred on the 19th of April, 181S. Although advanced in 
years new honours continued to gather around him; new fields of 
usefulness were constantly opening before him; the lustre of his fame 
had scarcely arrived at its nigh meridian; the zenith of his glory 
would unquestionably have reached a loftier summit had his life and 
health been spared a few years longer. 

As the news of his death spread, a universal sorrow pervaded all 
classes; funeral sermons were preached, eulogies pronounced, and 
processions formed throughout the United States, as a faint tribute to 
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the memory of the departed sage, patriot, scholar, and philanthropist. 
When the sad tidings reached England and France, the same demon- 
strations of respect were manifested there; the tears of sympathy and 
mourning for departed worth stood trembling in many European ejes. 
In the hails of science on both sides of the Atlantic, Dr. Rush was 
well known, and held in the highest estimation. By our own coun- 
try his loss was most keenly felt; by the civilized world, deeply la- 
mented. The graves of but lew men have been moistened by as many 
tears from the high and the low, the rich and the poor, as that of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush. His fame is based upon substantial merit; his name 
•is engraven in deep and indelible traces upon the hearts of his coun- 
trymen; his reputation is written on the tablet of history in letters of 
gold by the finger of justice, dipped in the font of gratitude, and wiH 
endure, unscathed and unimpaired, until the last trump shall proclaim 
to the astonished world, time shall be no longer. 

The private character of this great and worthy man, was as unsul- 
lied ana pure as his public career was brilliant and useful. His heart 
was richly stored with the milk of human kindness; his benevolence 
sometimes carried him beyond his professional income in donations 
to the poor, to churches, seminaries of learning, and to other objects 
calculated to benefit mankind. 

He was temperate in his habits, neat in his apparel and person, 
social and gentlemanly in his intercourse with society, urbane and 
courteous in his manners, interesting and instructive in his conversa- 
tion, modest and unassuming in his deportment. He was a warm 
and affectionate companion, the widow's friend, and the orphan's 
father. 

In size he was above the middle stature, rather slender, but well 

{»roportioned. His mouth and chin were well formed, his nose aque- 
ine, his eyes blue and animated, with a high and prominent forehead. 
The diameter of his head, from back to front, was unusually great* 
His combined features were commanding and prepossessing, his coun- 
tenance indicated a powerful and gigantic intellect. 

When attacked by the disease which terminated in death, he was 
aware that a rapid dissolution awaited him. He was fully prepared 
to enter upon the untried scenes of another and a brighter world; he 
could look back upon a life well spent; he had run a noble race, and 
was then ready to finish his course, resign his tabernacle of clay to its 
mother dnst, and his immortal soul to Him who gave it. 
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OLIVER WOLCOTT. 

The uoquaiified and unrestrained oppressions emanating from 
crowned heads and exercised with impunity in former' times, have 
been shorn of half their terrors by modern light and intelligence. As 
the genial rays of liberty illuminate the minds of the human family, 
thrones will be held by a moie slender tenure, and monarchies will 
become more limited if not completely annihilated. In Europe, 
kingly power has been vibrating for the last century, as if shaken by 
an earthquake. The love of freedom has never been extinguished in 
the old world; the same feelings that prompted the pilgrim fathers to 
tempt the dangers of this western hemisphere, still pervade the bosoms 
of millions who are writhing under the goring lash of potent sceptres. 

When our forefathers planted themselves upon the shores of Ame- 
rica many of them appear to have understood clearly the principles of 
a republican government, as appears from the articles of association 
entered into by several and diistinct settlements. Among those who 
commenced their superstructure upon the foundation of equal rights, 
the name of Wolcott stands conspicuous. It is closely associated with 
the history of New England for the last two centuries. Henry Wol- 
cott, the patriarch ancestor of this eminent family, was a native of 
England, and settled in Dorchester, Massachusetts, as early as 1630. 
In 1636, he, with several others, founded the town of Windsor, in 
Connecticut, and established a commonwealth, based on republican 
principles, consisting of Windsor, Hartford, and Weathersfield. 

The revised constitution of Connecticut is substantially the same 
as the one penned by Roger Ludlow, and adopted by this infant 
colony; a high compliment to the pilgrim fathers-^a proud memorial 
of their virtue and intelligence. 

Daring the perils of the Indian wars, during the difficulties with 
the Canadian French, and through all the various vicissitudes that 
have pervaded New England down to the present time, the descen- 
dants of Henry Wolcott have acted a conspicuous part in the field 
and in the legislative hall. 

Oliver Wolcott, the subject of this brief sketch, was the youngest 
son of Roger Wolcott, who was appointed governor of Connecticut in 
1751. ORver was born the 26th of November, 1726, and graduated 
at Yale College at the age of twenty-one years. The same year he 
was commissioned to command a company which he raised and 
marched to the defence of the northern frontier, where he remained 
until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. He then returned, applied him- 
self to the study of medicine, until he was appointed the first sheriff 
of the county of Litchfield, formed in 1751. In 1755 he married 
Laura Collins, an amiable and discreet woman of great merit. In 
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1774 he was appointed counsellor, which station he filled for twelve 
succcessive years. He was also chief judge of the common plea court, 
and, for a long time, a judge of the court of probate. As a military 
officer he rose from the grade of captain to that of major-general. In 
the summer of 1776, he commanded the fourteen regiments raised by 
Governor Trumbull to act with the army in New York. He headed 
his brigade at the memorable battle that resulted in the capture of 
Burgoyne and revived the drooping cause of the bleeding colonies. 
He was uniformly consulted on important military movements, and 
was listened to with great confidence and respect. From its com- 
mencement he was a zealous and ardent supporter of the revolution. 

In 1775 he was appointed by congress a commissioner of Indian 
affairs for the northern department, a tmst of high importance a^ that 
time. During the same year his influence was happily exerted in re- 
conciling disputes between the neighbouring colonies relative to their 
respective boundaries. Amiable and persuasive in his manners, aided 
by a sound discretion and a correct sense of justice, he was well cal- 
culated to be a mediator between contending parties. 

In 1776 he took his seat in congress, and remained until he affixed 
his signature to that Declaration which burst the chains of slavery, 

five birth to a nation in a day, astonished gazing millions, made the 
ritish king tremble on his throne, and stamped the names of its 
signers with a fame that will endure, unimpaired, through the rolling 
ages of time. 

He then returned and took his station in the field, and on all occa- 
sions proved himself a brave, skilful, and prudent officer. When he 
deemed his services more useful in congress, he occasionally took his 
seat in that body until 1783. 

In 1785 he was associated with Arthur Lee and Richard Butler to 
conclude a peace with the Six Nations. The year following he was 
elected lieutenant-governor, which station he filled for ten years, 
when he was chosen governor, the dignified duties of which station he 

Performed until death closed his mortal career on the first of Decem- 
er, 1797,' in the seventy-first year of his age, regretted by all, and 
most by those who knew him best. 

In addition to his numerous public services, always performed with- 
out pomp or noise, his private character shone with peculiar lustre. 
He possessed all the sterling virtues, was a devout and consistent 
christian, an honourable and honest man. 
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When an individual is placed upon the horns of a dilemma, in- 
volving personal liberty, property or safety, his intellectual and phy- 
sical powers are at once roused to action. He does not stop to explore 
the regions of obtuse metaphysics, speculative philosophy, or of 
fastidious etiquette. He flies to first principles, and strains his 
reason and understanding to their utmost tension to aid him. He 
puts forth his mightiest eftbrts, his boldest exertions, and his strongest 
energies, in order to extricate himself from surrounding difficulties 
and impending dangers. In this way he performs astonishing feats^ 
and surmounts the cloud capt summit oi an Alpine barrier, that, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would never reach. 

The same course is pursued by a nation when placed in a similar 
situation. The history of the American revolution demonstrates, 
most clearly, the position here laid down. The colonists were placed 
upon the piercing points of the horns of an awful dilemma, ana were 
apparently doomed to slavery or death: yet by their unparalleled 
efforts, aided by Heaven, they were ultimately delivered from their 
perilous situation, and, although badly gored, survived their wounds. 
This was effected by men of strong intellect, clear heads, good hearts, 
and sound judgments^ men who could reason, plan and execute. The 
flowers of literature were not culled for use^ plain common sense, 
sterling worth, useful and practical knowledge, honesty of purpose, 
and persevering energy of action, all based upon pure patriotism and 
love of liberty, were the grand requisites to ensure popular favour. 

All these were possessed bv George Read, whose public career I 
will briefly trace. He was the eldest son of John Read, a wealthy 
and respectable planter, who emigrated from Dublin, Ireland, and 
located in Cecil county, Maryland, where George Read was born, in 
17S4. John Read subsequently removed to Newcastle county, 
Delaware,' and placed this son in a respectable school at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where he made good proficiency in the first rudiments 
of his education. From there he was transferred to the seminary of 
the Rev. Dr. Allison, at New London, who was eminently qualified 
to mould the young mind for usefulness, by imparting correct princi- 
ples, practical knowledge, and general intelligence, fit for every day 
' use, combined with refined classics and polite literature. Under this 
accomplished teacher, Mr. Read completed bis education, preparatory 
to his professional studies. At the age of seventeen, he commenced 
reading law with John Moland Esq., a distinguished member of the 
Philadelphia bar. His proficiency was so great that in two years he 
was admitted to the practical honours of his profession. He was well 
qualified to enter the field of competition, having taken the entire 
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charge of the docket of Mr. Moland for some time previous to his 
admission. 

He commenced business in Newcastle, in 1754, and at once grap- 
pled successfully with the old and experienced counsellors around 
him, whose number and talents were neither few nor small. By his 
acuteness in pleading;, and thorough knowledge of the primary prin- 
ciples of his profession, he soon gained the esteem of the courts, the 
admiration of his senior brethren, the confidence of the community, and 
obtained a lucrative practice. His forte consisted not in flowery 
show, but in that deep toned and grave forensic eloquence, that in- 
forms the understanding and carries conviction to the mind. He 
seldom appealed to the passions of the court or jury, preferring to 
stand upon tlie firm basis of the law and testimony, clearly expounded 
and truly exhibited. 

On the 13th of April, 1763, he was appointed attorney -general for 
the three lower counties of Delaware, and continued m that office 
until he was called to the higher duties of legislation. The same 
year he led to the hymeneal altar, an amiable, pious, and accom- 
plished daughter of the Rev. George Ross, of Newcastle: thus adding 
largely to uie stake he held in the welfare of his country, enhancing 
his earthly joys, and giving him an influence and rank in society 
never acquired by lonely bachelors. She fully supplied the vacuum 
abhorred by nature, and proved a valuable partner of his toils and 
perils, his pains and pleasures, through subsequent life. 

Mr. Read was a republican to the core, and from the commence- 
ment to the close of the revolution, was a bold and unyielding advo- 
cate of equal rights and liberal principles. When the question of 
rights and wrongs became a subject of investigation between the two 
countries, he resigned the commission of attorney-general held under 
the crown, that he might enter the arena of discussion free and un- 
shackled. In 1765 he was elected a member of the Assembly of the 
state of Delaware, and was instrumental in laying deep the founda- 
tions of the superstructure of liberty. He was prudent, calm, and 
discreet in all nis actions; but firm, bold and resolute. He was a 
member of the Committee of the Delaware Assembly that so ably ad- 
dressed the king upon the subject of grievances and redress. He 
was in favour of exhausting the magazine of petition and remon- 
strance, and if to no purpose, then to replenish with powder and ball. 
He did not, nor did any of the signers of the declaration, at the com- 
mencement of British oppression, contemplate a dissolution of the 
ties that bound the colonies to the mother country. But he under- 
stood well the rights secured to tiiem by magna charta and the 
constitution of Great Britain; and he knew that those rights were 
trampled upon by the hirelings of the crown. To vindicate them he 
was firmly resolved. He opposed the principle of taxation without 
representation, and of raising a revenue in America to pamper royalty 
in England. He knew and weighed well the superior physical powers 
of his opposers; but he believed the majesty of eternal justice and 
the kind aid of Heaven, would sustain the patriots in their glorious 
cause* Nor did he reckon in vain. His written appeal to his con- 
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stitueiits of the 17th of August, 1769, calling upon them to resist the 
encroachments of tyranny, was couched in bold and forcible lan- 
guage, portraying, in colours deep and strong, their rights and their 
wrongs, making the path of duty plain before them. 

He sanctioned the various non-importation resolutions, passed by his 
own and other colonies; the first prominent mode adopted to thwart the 
designs and impositions of the British ministry after finding that 
petitions and remonstrances were treated with contumely. He was 
chairman of the committee of the Delaware patriots, appointed for the 
purpose of carrying these resolutions into effect. He was also chair- 
man of the committee of twelve, appointed by the people of New- 
castle, on the 29th of June, 1774, to obtain subscriptions for the 
Boston sufferers, who were writhing under the lash of the infamous 
port bill, passed by parliament, for the purpose of properly chastising 
the refractory inhabitants of that patriotic city. In February follow- 
ing, he remitted to the Boston committee, nine hundred dollars^ 
money received from his constituents, which was eloquently acknow- 
ledged by Samuel Adams, who was one of his faithful correspondents. 

Mr. Read was a member of the congress of 1774, and retained that 
elevated station during the revolution. He was also president of the 
convention that formed the first constitution of Delaware in 1776, and 
a member of her assembly constantly for twelve successive years, 
after his first election. A part of this time he was also vice president 
of his state, and in the autumn of 1777, when president M*Kinley fell 
into the hands of the enemy, Mr. Read was called from congress to 
perform the more arduous, because undivided duties of a chief ma- 
gistrate. On his way home with his family, he was compelled to pass 
through Jersey, and in crossing the Delaware from Salem, his boat 
was discovered by the British fleet then lying just below. An armed 
barge was sent in pursuit. Mr. Read's boat stuck fast in the mud, 
and was soon come up to. By effacing the marks upon his baggage 
during a few brief moments before be was boarded, and having with 
him his wife and children, be convinced those from the fleet tnat he 
was a country gentleman on his way to his farm, and solicited their 
assistance to put him and his family on shore. They promptly af- 
forded their aid, took his boat out of the mud, and landed him and 
his precious charge safely on the Delaware side of the river. The per- 
fect calmness of himself and lady, and their open frankness, saved 
them from the horrors of a prison ship, and prOmibly him from an ex- 
hibition upon the yard arm of a man-of-war. 

His duties now assumed an onerous character. Internal dissen- 
tions among his own people were to be reconciled; an intercourse by 
many of the inhabitants with the British fleet was to be broken up; 
ways and means for his own and the general government claimed his 
attention; his mind was burdened by an extreme anxiety to procure 
tiie exchange of the president; and a conquering foe was triumphing 
in victory in almost every direction. In the midst of all these perils, 
he stood firmly at the helm and rode out every storm. He proved 
equal to every emergency^ and added new lustre* to his growing fame. 
When the Declaration of Independence was under discussion, he be- 
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lieved the measure premature; but when it was adopted^ he most 
cheerfallj enrolled his name with his colleagues. In 1779 ill health 
compelled him to withdraw from public life for a year, when he again 
resumed his legislative duties. In 1782 he was appointed by congress 
a judge of appeals in the court of admiralty. In 1785 he was one of 
the commissioners to settle the boundary line between New York and 
Massachusetts. The next year he was a delegate of the convention of 
the states, convened at Annapolis, for the purpose of regulating the 
commerce of the union. In 1787 iie was one of that talented conven- 
tion that framed the federal constitution. He was a United States 
senator of the first congress under that constitution, and served six 
years. He was also chief justice of Delaware from 1793 to the time 
of his death. In the performance of all these responsible and multi- 
form duties, he acquitted himself nobly, and did honour to his charac- 
ter, his country, and the cause of rational liberty. As a civilian, a 
statesman, a magistrate, a patriot, a philanthropist, a gentleman, a 
husband, a father, a private citizen, and a public benefactor, GsoRes 
Read was a model worthy of imitation. He was scrupulously honest 
and rigidly just. When he arrived at his majority, he assigned his 
portion of the paternal estate to his brothers, deeming the exposes of 
his education equivalent to his equitable share. He was opposed to 
chaos in the smallest concerns of life, and abhorred vice of every kind. 
He enjoyed good health in his old age, until the autumn of 1798, when, 
after a sudden and short illness, he closed his eyes on terrestrial 
scenes, and resigned his spirit into the hands of the wise Disposer of 
all events. 

The person of Mr. Read was above the middle size, well formed, 
with a commanding and agreeable deportment. He was a talented, 
virtuous, and amiable man. 
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To understand, and estimate correctly, the magnitude and de- 
sign of his creation, man must become familiar with the thousand 
springs and qualities of the undying spirit within him. The laby- 
nnthian mazes of the immortal mind must be explored, and traced 
from earth to native Heaven. The depths of human nature must be 
sounded, and its channels clearly marked. 

Upon the axis of reason, revolving thought performs its endless 
circuit with mathematical precision, guided by the centripetal force 
of a sound judgment, or it is projected from its proper orbit by the 
centrifugal momentum of random folly into the regions of senseless 
vacuity, or of wild and visionary sophistry. Its ceaseless motion is 
as perpetual as the purple stream of our arteries; its rapid flight is 
bounded only by eternity. It travels through space with more cele- 
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rity than lightning; its earthly career can be arrested only by the hand 
of deatli. 

' To reflect, to investigate, to reasofi, and to analyze, is the province 
of our intellectual functions. To comprehend the grand and harmo- 
nious organic structure of nature, the wisdom of the great Architect 
of universal worlds^ and the relation man bears to man, is to learn that 
human beings are endowed with equal and inherent* rights, and that 
they are in duty bound to maintain them. Justice marks out the 
golden path, reason leads the way, and patriotism impels to action. 

The man whose mind is cast in the mould of wisdom by the mighty 
hand of his Creator, if he brings into proper exercise the combined 
powers of intellectual and physical force, can never be made a willing 
slave. As his soul is expanded by the genial rays o£ intelligence, he 
duly appreciates his native dignity, becomes enraptured with the glo- 
ries of liberty, and resolves to be free. If he is groaning under the 
oppressions oi tyranny and wears the galling chains of servility, as 
light shines upon him he will be roused to a mishty effort to burst the 
ignominious thongs that bind him, assert his inalienable rights, and 
assume his legitimate station in the scale of being. 

Thus acted the patriots- of the American revolution-r-thus acted 
Thohas Heyward, the subject of this brief sketch. He was the eldest 
son of Col. Daniel Hey ward, a wealthy and highly respected planter, 
and was born in the parish of St. Luke, South Carolina^ in 1746. His 
opportunities for obtaining a liberal education were freely afforded by 
his father, and were faithfully improved by the son. He became' 
ardently attached to the Greek and Roman classics, and dwelt with 
rapture upon the history of republican freedom* The principles of 
rational liberty became deeply rooted in his mind at an early age,, and 
when manhood dawned upon him they were thoroughly matured. 

After completing his elemental education he commenced the study 
of law with Mr. Parsons, who stood high as a member of the bar^ 
The proficiency of Mr. Heyward in thai intricate science was credit- 
able to himself and gratifying to his numerous friends. He possessed 
an investigating^^nd analyzing mind, and never passed over a subject 
superficially. He was a close student, and explored the openir^ 
fields of civil and common law with a zeal and rapidity seldom known.- 
When he became familiar with the principles laid down by Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, and understood fully the rights sc^Mired to person? 
and property by Magna Charta and the British constitution^, and com- 
pared them with the iron rod of restrictions held over the colonists by 
the mother country, he was roused to a just indignation. 

After having completed his course with Mr. Parsons, he repaired 
to England, and entered the middle temple, inhere he became a finish- 
ed lawyer and an accomplished gentleman. Although amply sup- 
plied with money, he was not led astray by the allurements of fasci- 
nating pleasures, that first flatter and please, then ruin and destroy* 
To enrich his mind with science and useful knowledge, was the ulti* 
matum of his soul. 

He mtfigled with what was termed refined society in London^ which 
formed a striking contrast with the republican simplicity of that of 
12 
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the dame grade in his own country. The fastidious hauteur of En^ 
Hsh etiquette was far from being congenial to his mind, and did not 
accord with his ideas of social life. He there met claims of superior- 
ity over native Americans that he knew were based alone upon pride 
and ignorance. His feelings were often wounded by indignities cast 
upon the colonial character. All these things combined to rivet his 
affections more* strongly upon the land of his birth. They operated 
as fuel for the livifi flame of patriotism, already glowing in his bosom. 
The pomp of royalty and the splendour of kingly courts had no 
charms for him. The awful distance between the haughty prince 
and the honest peasant, the towering throne and the worthy yeoman- 
ry, operated upon his nfind like a talisman, and gave his soul a new 
impetus towards the goal of equal rights. The more he saw of prac- 
tical monarchy, often the automaton of corrupt and corrupting advi- 
sers, the more he became opposed to its potent sway. 

After closing his course in the law temple, he made the tour of Eu- 
rope, and then returned to the warm embrace of his relatives and 
friends, richly laden with the treasures of classic science and useful 
knowledge. He had become familiar with the theories of European 

fovernments, and had seen their principles practically demonstrated. 
le understood well the feelings and policy of the mother country re- 
lative to her American colonies. He had witnessed her political arti- 
ficers at the forge of despotism, preparing chains for his beloved coun- 
try. He had seen her coffers yawning wide, to' receive the ill gotten 
treasures, wrested from his fellow citizens by hireling tax gatherei-s, 
in violation of chartered rights, legal justice, and the claims of mercy. 
His own estate had been laid under contribution to swell the unholy 
fund. His neighbours around him were groaning under the lash of 
British oppression. To enlighten their minds, and make them under- 
stand fully their danger, their interest, and their duty, became the 
business of this zealous patriot. Possessed of a bold and fearless 
mind, directed by a clear he^d, an honest heart, a sound judgment, 
and a rich fund of useful intelligence, his exertions were crowned 
with glorious success. His salutary influence was extensively felt— 
his sterling worth was duly appreciated. He was a member of the 
first assembly of South Carolina that set British power at defiance, 
and was also a member of the council of safety. He discharged his 
duties with firmness, prudence, and zeal. No fugitive fear disturbed 
his mind, no threatened vengeance moved his purposes. His eyes 
were fixed on the temple of freedom, his soul was insulated by the 
fluid of patriotism, his heart was resolved on liberty or death. His 
life, his property, and his sacred honour, were pledged in the noble 
cause. He was elected to the Continental Congress in 1775, but at 
first declined serving, in consequence of his young age. A large de- 
legation of citizens subsequently waited upon him, and, at their 
urgent request, he took his seat in that august assembly of sages 
in 1776, and became a warm advocate for that memorable instrument, 
that proclaimed the birth of our nation to an astonished world, and 
shed fresh lustre on the intellect of man. His voice and his signature 
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sanctioned its adoption—- his conscience, his country, and his^ God, 
approved the act. 

In two years after he was called to perform more painful duties. 
He was appointed a judge of the civil and criminal courts of his na- 
tive state, under the new order of things. Several persons were ar- 
raigned before him, charged with a treasonable correspondence with 
the enemv — ^they were found guilty, and condemned to.be hung in 
sight of the British lines at Charleston. With feelings of humanity, 
but with the firmness of a Roman, he performed his duty, and pro- 
nounced upon them the penalt^r of the law. 

. Judee Hetward also participated in the military perils of <<the 
times that tried men's souls." He commanded a company of artillery 
at the battle of Beaufort, and was severely wounded. At the attack 
upon Savannah he was also actively engaged. At the siege of 
Charleston he commanded a battalion, and was one of the unfortunate 
prisoners who were transferred to St. Augustine. During his absence 
nis property was pillaged, and his amiable and accomplished wife, 
the daughter of Mr. Matthews, whom he had married in 1773, was 
laid in the grave. The tidings of these heart-rending afflictions did 
not reach him until he was exchanged and returned to Philadelphia. 
With the calm and dignified fortitude of a christian^ a philosopher, 
and a hero, he met the shafts of afflictive fate. He mourned deeply, 
but submissively, the premature exit of the companion of his bosom. 
His physical sufferings and loss of property he freely offered at the 
altar of liberty, without a murmur or a sigh. 

He again resumed his judicial duties upon the bench, and dis- 
charged them ably and faithfully until 1798. He was an influential 
member of the convention that framed the Constitution of South Ca- 
rolina in 1790. Old age and infirmity finally admonished him that 
his mission on earth was fast drawing to a close, and he retired from 
the public aren^, covered with epic and civic honours, lasting as the 
pages of history. In the full fruition of a nation's gratitude and of a 
nation's freedom he spent his last years, and in March, 1809, went 
to bis.final rest, leaving his second wife. Miss E. Savage, and his chil- 
dren, to mourn the loss of a kind husband and tender father; iind his 
country to regret the loss of a devoted patriot, an able judge, and an 
honest man. 
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Men, whose motives inducing them to action are free from self, 
aiming exclusively at public good, are like angels' visits, few and far 
between. Perhaps no era recorded on the pages of ancient or modern 
history, presents as many examples of disinterested pati*iotism as that 
of the American revolution. The sages who conceived, planned, and 
consummated the declaration of our independence, pledged their 

LIVES, THEIR FORTUNES, AND THEIR SACRED HONOURS, to carry OUt the 

principles promulgated by that sacred instrument. Never did men 
perform their vows more faithfully; never did men redeem their pledges 
more nobly. Many of them not only placed all their available means 
in the public treasury, but extended their private credit to its utmost 
tension, to ol;)tain supplies for the infant Republic, then bursting from 
embryo. — ^No one rendered more efficient pecuniary .aid in the ad- 
vancement of the cause of equal rights. and American liberty than 
Robert Morris. He was an Englishman by birth, born at Liverpool, 
Lancashire, England, on the 20th day of January, 1734. His father 
was a respectable merchant, and immigrated to this country in 1746, 
and settled at Oxford, on the eastern shore of Maryland. He then sent 
for his son, whom he had left behind, who arrived vwhen he was thirteen 
years of age. He received a good commercial education, but not plas- 
sical. 

At the age of fifteen, he was deprived of his father by death. He 
had previously entered the counting house of Charles Willing, then 
one of the most thorough and enterprising merchants of the city of 
Philadelphia. After having acquired a knowledge of commercial 
concerns, Mr. Willing established him in business, and remiuned his 
constant friend and adviser. For several years he prospered alone, 
but finding the cares of time pressing upon him, he concluded to take 
a partner, to aid him in the journey of life. That partner was the 
amiable and accomplished Mary, daughter of Col. White, and sister 
to the late venerable and learned Bishop White of Philadelphia. She 
possessed every quality calculated to adorn her sex and render con- 
nubial felicity complete; and withal, was rich — a desideratum with 
some, but a miserable substitute for genuine esteem, sincere affection 
and true friendship. No man or womsln, with a clear head, a good 
heart, and sound discretion ever married for the sake of riches alone. 

"Can gold buy Friendship? Impudence of hope! 
As well mere man an angel pught beget.'' 

Fortunately for Mr. Morris and his partner, their highest treasure 
was mutual affection, flowing from the pure fountain of their kindred 
hearts, anxious to promote the reciprocal happiness of each other, and 
the felicity pf all around them. 

Nothing occurred to mar their prosperity until the revolutionary 
Btorm burst upon the colonies. Had self interest been consulted so 
far as pecuniary matters were concerned, Mr. Morris would have 
adhered to the crown. His interests, in point of property, were en- 
tirely commercial; and, in case of an opposition by him to* the mother 
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country, his wealth was very much exposed. But he bad inhaled the 
atmosphere of freedom; his soul was fired with patriotism; he resolved 
to pledge his all in the cause of liberty. His influence was extensive; 
he was a cool, reflecting and high minded m^n, and arrived at con- 
clusions only from mature deliberation. This being his character, his 
examples had great weight. 

He was elected a member of the congress of 1774, and took a 
decided stand against British oppression. Being an able financier, 
he was looked up to as the most emcient manager of monetary matters, 
and, so far as providing ways and means were concerned, he was 
authorized to act. Most nobly did he acquit himself in the perform- 
ance of this important trust. As no ofiice of finance was then created, 
unfortunately for his country, he could not control the disbursements, 
but continued to provide money, often from his owa resources. When 
Congress adjourned from Philadelphia to Baltimore on the approach 
of the conquering British army in 1776, after the declaration of in- 
dependence, then called by many the death warrant of the signers, 
Robert Morris, who had affixed his name to that bold instrument, 
remained at the/ormer city some time after his colleagues left, periling 
his personal safety in order to make arrangements to raise funds for 
the prosecution of the glorious cause he had espoused. During his 
stay, it became necessary that congress should raise a specific sum 
in specie for the use of the American army. Information was im- 
mediately communicated to Mr. Morris of the imperious wants of the 
commanaer-in-chief. Not a solitary dollar was in the government 
treasury. In a few hours after he received the intelligence, he met 
a member of the society of Friends whose confidence ne possessed, 
who enquired of him "what news?" "The news is," replied Mr. 
Morris, "that I am in immediate want of — r- dollars of hard money, 
and that you are the man to obtain it for me. Your security is to be 
my note of hand and my honour." The reply was as laconic as the 
appeal : * 'Robert thou shalt have it." The money was promptly 
forwarded to the commander-in-chief and placed at his disposal, and 
enabled Washington to meet the enemy at Trenton with signal success. 

Mn Morris made no parade or vain show in the performance of his 
duties, and often famished funds through agents under the injunction 
of secrecy, who^ at the time, had the credit of afibrding relief on their 
own account.* One instance will suffice for an example. 

When Greneral Green took the command of the troops in South 
Carolina, their destitute situation was deplorable. They were only 
partially covered with tattered garments; their food was of the 
coarsest kind, and but a scanty supply of that; their quantity of am- 
munition was small, and nothing but certain destruction seemed to 
hover around them. ^At that alarming crisis, Mr. Hall, of that state, 
advanced the necessary funds to supply the immediate wants of the 
army, and enable General Green to commence vigorous operations. 

After the war had closed, and an account of the disbursements was 
exhibited, it was found that Mr. Hall had acted under the direction 
of Robert Morris, who had furnished the needful at the very time it 
was necessary to save the southern army from dissolution. General 
Green, on being made acquainted with the fact on his final settlement 
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at the office of finance, was at first displeased with the measure, but 
upon reflection, greatlj applauded ana admired the wisdom of this 
secrecy, ^'because," said he, "if I had known that I might have drawn 
upon Robert Morris, I should have demanded larger sums, and effected 
no more than was accomplished with the means placed in mj hands." 
The advances of Mr. Morris to the southern army were near accom^ 
plishing his pecuniary ruin. 

As a financier his genius was of the most prolific kind. When be 
found one resource after another exhausted; the American troops 
writhing under the keenest privations^ the credit of the infant Republic 
paralyzed, and her treasury drained of the last dollar, had his mind 
been cast in an ordinary mould, he must have fainted by the way. 
But amidst the embarrassments that surrounded him, he stood calm 
and undismayed upon the firm basis of his own resources. When he 
found that they were becoming crippled, he submitted to congress 
the plan of chartering the Bank of l^forth America, which, after much 
discussion, was approved and adopted on the 7th of Januarj, 1782. 

The year preceding, the office of finance had been established, and 
Mr. Morris appointed financier. Previous to that, it appears he had 
not, at any time, been the disbursing agent of the public monies^ and 
that no system had been adopted by Congress that gave any one in- 
dividual the control, under them, of this important department. The 
consequence was, that the monies raised for the supplies of the army 
often fell into the hands of irresponsible agents and never reached 
their pristine destination. 

After Mr. Morris was placed in authority over this vital branch of 
government, he reduced the expenditures for military operations from 
eighteen millions of dollars a year, to about five millions; and thus 
enabled the continental congress to prosecute the war successfully, 
when, without thh ■ retrenchment, its means would have been -in- 
adequate to meet the increasing demands, and the cause of liberty, 
to all human appearance, must have been abandoned. Like a Roman 
Gurtius,. he pledged his own fortune to save his country, and disen- 
thral her from the chains of tyranny. To demonstrate this, I will 
mention one of the many instances of supplies being obtained upon his 
private credit. 

When the expedition was planned by Washington against Corn- 
wallis* at Yorktown, the government treasury was empty, and her 
credit shivering in the wind. The army was in a destitute situation: 
the means of prosecuting a siege were to be provided, and Mr. Morris 
informed the commander-in-chief that unless he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the necessary supplies could be raised on his (Mr. Morris,) 
credit, the expedition must fail. Washington expressed his entire 
confidence in the ability of the financier, and immediately took up the 
line of march. 

In the short space of four weeks, Mr. Morris, aided by the pa- 
triotic Richard Peters, furnished near eighty pieces of battering can- 
non and one hundred pieces of field artifiery, and all other necessary 
supplies not furnished from other sources, and became personally re- 
sponsible to the amount of one million fovr hundred thousand dol- 
lars, upon his own notes, which were promptly paid at maturity. 
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This, united with aid from Vir^nia and soine of the other states, en- 
abled the American army to give the finishiog stroke to the revolu- 
tion, and triumph, in victory complete, over a proud and merciless foe. 

Under cover of the firm of Willipg, Morris & Co., of which our 
financier was a partner, many important and advantageous trans- 
actions were made for government, but ostensibly, at the time, for 
the firm. Being accomplished in this manner, a great saving was 
secured for the public, in the profits of which the firm did not parti- 
cipate one dollar, as was conclusively shown by an investigation in- 
stituted by Mr. Laurens, in Congress, at the instance of Mr. Morris, 
in order to repel the base slanders that were circulated against this 
pure and honest patriot. All the accusations that have been brought 
against Robert Morris, before and since his death, charging him with 
peculation or speculation in government funds, or of any improper 
conduct towards his country as a public agent, I pronounce to be 
bctady fal8e$ they have no foundation in truth or in fact. Judging 
from the numerous documents that I have carefully examined, Robert 
Morris was not only one of the most disinterested patriots of the Ame- 
rican revolution, but was one of the most substantial instruments in 
consummating that glorious enterprise. He was so considered by the 
illustrious Washington, the Continental Congress, and by all thos^ 
who were correctly informed of his proceedings. Even general 
Greene was one of his most ardent admirers, whose biographer, long 
after the sags and the hero had mouldered beneath the clods of the 
valley, published a tirade of abuse against Mr. Morris that has sunk 
Judge Johnson so far below the true dignity of an impartial writer, as 
to render the efforts of his envy abortive, and of his malice, powerless. 
His extracts from public documents are garbled, his conclusions are 
based upon false premises, his innuendoes are ungenerous — his attack 
is gratuitous and uncalled for, and has justly recoiled upon the proud 
escutcheon of his own fame. The shafts of slander can never indent 
the fair reputation of Robert Morris^ although hurled like thunderbolts 
from the whole artillery of malice and revenge. Upon the enduring 
record's of our nation his actions stand in bold relievo, bright as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and as withering to the opposition of his ene- 
mies as the burning sands of Sahara. His honest fame will endure, 
unimpaired, the revolutions, of time. 

From the day he assumed the high charge of superintendent of 
finance, his duties were onerous and multifarious. It was some time 
after the strong solicitations of Congress were urged upon him before 
he consented to undertake the delicate and difficult task of ma- 
naging this department, to which he was elected on the SOth of 
February, 1781, a dark and dismal period of the revolution. A 
deep sense of public duty finally induced him to undertake the 
gigantic work, and in a masterly manner did he execute it. He 
immediately instituted an examination of the public debts, revenue, 
and expenditures; he reduced to an economical system the mode 
of regulating the finances, and of disbursing the public funds; he 
executed the plans of Congress relating to all monetary matters; 
he superintended the action of all persons employed in obtaining and 
distributing supplies for the army; ne attended to the collection of all 
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monies due to the United States, either by loans from Burope, from 
the states, or otherwisei he held a supervision over all the contractors 
for military supplies; he provided for the civil list; he corresponded 
with the executive of each state, and with the ministers of the United 
States, then in Europe for the purpose of obtaining aid, urgins upon 
tbem the necessity of raising money, and necessarily transa^ed mudi 
business with every department of the government. At the same time 
he was an active member of the legislature of Pennsylvania. The 
effects of his powerful financial mind soon invigorated the desponding 
cause of liberty. Through the agency of the bank of North America, 
united with his personal responsibility, he improved the national cre- 
dit, and introduced a rigid economy through all the avenues of public 
operations. He found himself in an Aug«an stable, but was the Her- 
cules that could effectually cleanse it. Corrupt agents and corrupt- 
ing speculators fled before his searching scrutiny, hissing like serpents 
retiring to their dens. 

In all things he acquitted himself nobly, and stood approved by 
Congress, by his country, his conscience and his "God. It is a lasting 
eulogium upon his name, that he reduced all his transactions to so 
perfect a system, committing them all to writing, that he was able to 
produce a satisfactory voucher for each and every public act during 
his whole career — a circumstance worthy of remark and of imitation. 
System is the helm, ballast, and mainmast of business. 

At the final close of the war, Mr. Morris, fatigued in *mind and 
body, tendered his resignation, which was not accepted by Congress 
until November, 1784. A large amount of his own notes, given on 
account of supplies for the government, were then out. To impart 
confidence to those who held them, he issued a circular, pledging him- 
self to meet them all at maturity, which pledge he faithfully redeem- 
ed. At the time of his resignation, he placed himself in the crucible 
of an examining committee appointed by Congress, before whom he 
exhibited a perfect map of all his public acts. After the investiga- 
tion closed,- the report of the committee placed him on a lofty emi- 
nence, as an able financier and an honest man. 

He was solicited by President Washington to accept of the appoint^ 
ment of secretary of the treasury, which he respectfully declined. 

Mr. Morris was a member of the convention that framed the fede- 
ral constitution, and was elected to the first national senate that con- 
vened after its adoption. He seldom entered into debate, but when 
he did, he was truly eloquent, chaste, and logical. He was always 
heard with great attention, and exercised a powerful influence in the 
legislative body. His speech in the Pennsylvania legislature a^inst 
the continental currency, was a specimen of eloquence and conclusive 
reasoning, seldom surpassed. He also wrote with great facility and 
strength of language. Although not a classical scholar, he possessed 
an inexhaustible store of useful a^id practical information, derived 
from the richest sources, and applicable to all the public and private 
relations of life. 

When the peace of 1783 proclaimed his country free from further 
invasion, Mr. Morris again entered largely into commercial specula-* 
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tions. In 1784 he sent a ship to Canton; which was the first that dis- 
played the star spangled banner in that port. He was also the first 
who attempted the '<oot of season" passage to China, by doubling the 
south cape of New Holland, and astonished the English navigators by 
the arrival of his ship at a season of the year before deemed im*^ 
practicable. He was the first man who introduced hot and ice houses 
m this country. He was a friend to every kind of improvement, and 
did all in his power to promote the interests of his fellow men and of 
his country. After spending a long life in managing, most skilfully, 
millions upon millions of capital, he at last split upon the fatal rock 
of land speculation, and closed his eventful career m poverty, on the 
8th of May, 1806, at the city of Philadelphia, sincerely mourned by 
his country and deeply regretted by his numerous and devoted friends. 
He had long been afflicted with the asthma, and suffered much during 
the last years of his useful life. He met the grim messenger of death 
with fortitude and resignation, and bid a final adieu to earth and its 
toils, without a murmur or a sigh. 

The private character of this public benefactor was, in all respects, 
amiable, pure, and consistent He was a lai^e man, with an open, 
frank, and pleasing countenance, gentlemanly in his manners, and 
agreeable in all his associations. He was most highly esteemed by 
tm>se who knew him best. Although no proud monument of marble is 
reared over his ashes, his n^^me is deeply engraved upon the tablet of 
enduring fame, and will be revered by every true American and pa- 
triot until the historic page shall cease to be read, and civilization 
shall be lost in chaos. 


JOHN WITHERSPOON. 

The man who places his confidence in the Supreme Ruler of re- 
volving worlds, leans upon a sure support, that earth can neither 
five nor take away. When we can appeal to Heaven with clean 
ands for aid in our undertakings, faitn bids us fear no danger. 
A large portion of the patriots of the revolution were pious men; 
and I am not apprised that one among them, who became con- 
spicuous, was a disbeliever in an overruling Providence. Several of 
them were devoted ministers of the Gospel, among whom was 
John Witherspoon, a native of the parish of Yester, near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, bom on the 5th of February, 1722. He was a 
lineal descendant of the celebrated John Knox, the heroic reformer 
of Scotland. The father of John Witherspoon was the minister of 
the above named parish, and was instrumental in moulding the mind 
of his son in the paths of wisdom, virtue and science. He placed 
him at an early age in the Haddington school, where his young mind 
unfolded its rich beauties, with au the fragrance of a spring flower. 
He soared above the trifles and allurements that too often lead child- 
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hood and youth astray, and made his studies his chief delight. He 
manifested a maturity of judgment, a clearness of conception, and a 
depth of thought rarely exhibited in juvenile life. At the age of 
fourteen years he entered the university of Edinburgh, where he 
fully sustained the high anticipations of his friends, and gained the 
esteem and admiration of his fellow students and the professors. His 
acquirements in the theological department were of a superior order. 
At the age of twenty-one, he passed the ordeal of his final exami- 
nation, and received a license to proclaim to the world the glad tidings 
of the everlasting Gospel. 

He immediately became the assistant of his revered father, and 
gained the affection and confidence of his parishioners, and the admi- 
ration of all who heard him and delighted in plain practical piety. 

In 1^46, on the 17th of January, lie was a **looker on in Venice" 
at the battle of Falkirk, and was seized by the victorious rebels, with 
many others whose curiosity had led them to the scene of action, and 
imprisoned in the castle of Doune. After he was released from this 
confinement, he resided a few years at Beith, and subsequently at 
Paisly, rendering himself highly useful as a faithful and exemplary 
preacher. During his residence at the latter place, he received 
urgent calls from the people of Dublin, Rotterdam and Dundee, in 
Europe; and an invitation to accept of the presidential chair of the 
college of New Jersey, in America, to which, at the su^estlon of 
Richard Stockton, then in London, he was elected on tne 19th of 
November, 1766. A general demurrer was entered against his 
acceptance by his numerous relations and friends, with whom his 
wife at first participated. The delights of his native home and the 
horrors of the Amencan wilderness, were held up before him in fear- 
ful contrast. A bachelor relation of his, who was very wealthy, 
offered to will to him his large fortune if he would decline the solici- 
tation of the trustees of the college. For more than a year he 
refused to accept of the invitation. During that time, his lady 
caught what was called "the missionary fever," and not only freely 
consented to embark for the new world, but exerted herselt to re- 
move every impeding obstacle. On the 9th of December of the fol- 
lowing year, Mr. Stockton had the pleasure of communicating to the 
board of trustees the acceptance of Dr. Witherspoon, which' was 
most joyfully received. 

He arrived with his family in the early part of the ensuing August, 
and on the 17th of that month was inaugurated at Princeton. His 
literary fame, which had been previously spread through the colonies, 
gained an immediate accession of students to the institution, and 

fEive a new impetus to its action, although it had been ably con- 
noted by his worthy predecessors. The high reputation of the new 
president gave him an extensive influence, of which be prudently 
availed himself to resuscitate and replenish the empty treasury of 
the college by obtaining donations from private and public sources. 
He also introduced the most thorough and harmonious system through- 
out all its departments, and fully answered the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions of his warmest friends. His mode of instruction was calculated 
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to expand the ideas of his students, and launch them upon the sea of 
reflection and investigation. He dispelled the dogmatical and bewilder- 
ing clouds of metaphjsical fatality and contingency, and of unmeaning 
and abstruse physiology, that hung like an incubus over the old 
schools. He illumined their understandings with the rays of scien- 
tific truth, founded upon enlightened philosophy, sound reason, plain 
common sense, and liberal principles. He taught his pupils to ex- 
plore the labyrinthian mazes of numan nature, and the revolving 
circuit of their own immortal minds. He raised before them the 
curtain of the material, moral, physical and intellectual world; and 
delineated, by lucid demonstration, their harmonious connection and 
unity, perfected by the grand architect of this mighty machinery made 
for man. He pointed out to them the duties they owed to themselves, 
their fellow men, their country, and their God. He imbued their 
souls with* charity, the golden chain that reaches from earth to Hea- 
ven: He taught them how to live and be useful, and how to throw off 
their mortal coil, when called to "that country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns." His instructions were luminous and enriching; 
his precepts were fertilizing to every mind on which they fell, capa- 
ble of receiving an impression. 

On the flood tide of a high and merited literary and theological 
fame. Dr. Witherspoon floated peacefully along, until the revolu- 
tionary storm drove him from his citadel of classics and the pulpit 
of his church to a different sphere of action. Before fie immigrated 
to America he understood well the relations between the mother . 
country and the colonies. He was master of civilian philosophy, 
international law, monarchial policy, and the principles of rational 
freedom. The enrapturing beauties of liberty, and the hideous de- 
formities of tyranny, passed in review before his gigantic mind. In 
the designs of creative wisdom he saw the equal rights of man and 
determined to vindicate them. He at once took a bold stand in 
favour of his adopted country. With an eagle's flight he mounted 
the pinnacle of political fame; with a statesman's eye he calmly sur- 
veyed the mighty work to be performed by Columbia's sons. The 
plan of political regeneration and inde[)encience stood approved by 
Heaven* and he resolved to lend his aid in the glorious cause. Most 
nobly did he perform his part. 

From the commencement of the revolution he was a member of 
▼arious committees and conventions formed for the purpose of seek- 
ing redress from the king, by peaceable means if possible, by forcible 
means if it became necessary. He was a member of the Convention 
of New Jersey that formed its republican constitution of 1776. On 
the SOth of June of the same year, he was elected to the Continental 
Congress, and advocated, by his [)owerful and eloquent reasoning, 
the declaration of our rights, to which he affixed his name, appealing 
to his God for the approval of tiie act, and to the world for the justice 
of the cause he espoused. He was continued a member of that au- 

Eist body until 1782, with the exception of one year, and contributed 
mly in shedding lustre over its deliberations. With a mind 
and intelligence able to griasp, comprehend, and ^xpoun,d ;tb(i whole 
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minutiae of legislation and government, he combined a patriotic de- 
votion and holy zeal for the interests of his bleeding country. His 
labours were incessant, his industry was untiring, hts perseverance 
was unyielding, and his patriotism was as pure as the crystal fountain 
or pellucid stream. 
During the time he^ served in the legislative halls, he did not ne- 

flect the higher honours of the vineyard of his Lord and Master, 
[e was often at the family altar, in the closet and in the pulpit^ and 
was esteemed as one of the most able, eloquent, and profound 
preachers of that eventful period. He was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the religion of Christ, and one of the strongest advocates of 
the cause of liberty. As a speaker, he was listened to with deep 
interest^ as a logical and systematic debater he had few equals. 
His arguments were apostenori, apriori and afortiori; leading the 
mind from effect to cause, from cause to effect, and deducing the 
stronger reasons. His memory was remarkably retentive, his judg- 
ment acute, and his perceptions clear. He was a member of the 
secret committee of Congress, the duties of which were arduous and 
delicate. He was a member of the committee appointed to co- 
operate with general Washington in replenishing and regulating the 
army; of the committee of finance, and of various other and important 
committees. Several eloquent appeals to the people from Congress 
recommending special days to be set apart for public fasting and 
prayer, were from his nervous and vigorous pen. The melting and 
burning manifesto, protesting against the inhuman and barbarous 
treatment of the American prisoners confined on board the filthy 
prison ships at New York, was supposed to have been written by 
him. From his mode of reflecting and reasoning, Dr. Witherspoon 
was prophetic in pointing out the results of propositions laid before 
Congress, and opposed all those that he believed would terminate 
unfavourably. Against the emission of continental paper money he 
strongly remonstrated. His predictions of its depreciation were soon 
verified. In March, 1778, one dollar and three quarters of paper 
money were worth but one silver dollar; one year from that time the 
rate was two for one; in five months after it was eighteen for one; 
the next year it was forty for one; shortly after, seventy-five for 
one; and in a few more months, one hundred and fifty for one; and 
finally became worth\ess. 

Most of the measures he proposed when he commenced his career 
in Congress were either then or subsequently adopted with success, 
and those that he opposed unsuccessfully, terminated unfortunately 
in almost every instance. So closely and deeply did he investigate 
and probe every subject that came before him, that his powers of 
penetration became proverbial. 

Whether in the halls of classic literature, the ecclesiastical courts, 
or upon the floor of Congress, he was a shining light to those around, 
him. His literary, political, and theological writings was numerous, 
of a high order, and are justly celebrated in Europe as well as in this 
country. They exhibit a pleasing and rich variety of thought; a strong 
and britlis^tit jpisigi^ation; a luminous and flowing fancy; a keen and 
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sarcastic wit; a chaste and fascinating style; broad and liberal views; 
philosophic and reasonable propositions; clear and convincing concla- 
sions; all softened and embalmed by heaven-born charity and uni- 
versal philanthropy. 

At the close oi the session of Confess in 1779, he was induced to 
resien his seat in consequence of his ill health, and a serious affection 
of me nerves5 producing dizziness, that sometimes suddeulv pros- 
trated him. Being relieved from the more arduous duties of super- 
intending the college at Princeton by the vice president, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Smith, his son-in-law, he sought the enjoyments of retire- 
ment. These were allowed to him but a brief period. In a little 
more than a year he was again elected to Congress, and when he 
finally resigned in 1782, he was shortly after persuaded by the trus- 
tees of the college, at the age of sixty, to embark for England for the 
purpose of obtaining funds to aid the seminary over which he presided. 
His exertions were laudable, but his mission unsuccessful. He op- 
posed the project as visionary before he started; he demonstrated tne 
correctness oi his opinion when he returned in 1784. 

He then retired to his country seat about one mile from Princeton, 
there to participate in the blessings of peace, of liberty, of independence, 
and of lame, tne golden fruits that had been richly earned by years 
of peril and of toil. Surrounded by fond relatives and devoted friends; 
enjoying the gratitude and praise of a nation of freemen; his name 
immortalized as a civilian, a statesman, a patriot, a scholar, and a 
divine, he could sit down beneath the bright mantle of a pure con- 
science and an approving Heaven; and, through the bright vista of the 
future, gaze upon a crown of enduring glory, prepared for him in 
realms of bliss beyond the skies. He was peaceful and happy. 

In this manner he glided down the stream of life until the 15th of 
November, 1794, when he fell asleep in the arms of his Lord and 
Master, calm as a summer morning, serene as the etherial sky, wel- 
coming the messenger of death wim a seraphic smile. His remains 
rest in the church yard at Princeton. 

A review of the life of this great and good man, affbrds an instruc- 
tive lesson worthy to be engraven upon the heart of every reader. He 
was endowed with all the qualities calculated to ennoble and dignify 
the creature, and assimilate him to the Creator. His superior virtues 
completely eclipsed his human frailtiiss, and placed him on a lofty 
eminence beyond the reach of envy, malice, or slander. His fame, 
in all its vaned and refulgent hues, spreads a lustre over his name 
that will brighten and shine until the last death knell of liberty shall 
be sounded, and social order shall be lost in the devouring whirlpool 
of chaos. 

In all the relations of private and public life, he stood approved, 
admired, and revered. Let us all endeavour to imitate his examples 
of virtue, the crowning glory of talent, that our lives may be useful in 
time, and our final exit tranquil and happy. 
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Revolxttionary struggles, predicated solelj upon political ambition 
and partisan principles, often produce the most bitter persecution be- 
tween those .whose ties of consanguinity and friendship are seldom 
severed by other incidents. To the credit of our nation, instances of 
this kind were very rare during the stru^le for American indepen- 
dence. In the field of battle, sire and son lought shoulder to shoulder; 
in the public assemblies, they united their eloquence in rousing the 
people to action. 

A pleasing illustration of the mutual devotion of father and son 
to the same glorious object, is found in the history of Thomas Lynov» 
Jr., and his venerable parent. Their paternal ancestors were of Aus- 
trian descent, and highly respectable. The bra'nch of the family 
from which the subject of the present sketch descendjed, removed 
to Kent in England, from thence to Ireland, a son of which, Jonack 
Lynch, emigrated from Connaught to South Carolina, in the early 
part of its settlement. He was the great-grandfather of Thomas 
Lynch, jr., and was a man of liberal views and of pure morality. 
Thomas Lynch, the father of the subject of this brief narrative, was 
his youneest. son, and imbibed, at an early age, the patriotic feelings 
that rendered him conspicuous at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion. By his industry and enterprise in agricultural pursuits he 
amassed a large fortune, and was able and disposed to give this, his 
odIv son^ a superior education. 

Thomas Lynch, jr., was born upon the plantation of his father on 
the bank of the North Santa river, in the parish of Prince Georee, 
South Carolina, on the 5th of August, 1749. In early childhood ne 
was deprived of the maternal care of his fond mother, who was the 
daughter of Mr. Alston, by relentless death. At a proper age he was 
placed at the Indigo Society School, then in successful operation at 
Georgetown in his native state, where some of the most eminent sages 
of the southern colonies received their education. 

Warmed by the genial rays of the sun of science the germ of the 
young mind of Thomas Lynch, jr. soon burst from its embryo state, 
and exhibited a pleasing and luxuriant growth. His progress in the 
exploration of the fields of literature was creditable to himself and 
highly gratifying to his indulgent parent and numerous friends. So 
rapid was his improvement, that at the early age of thirteen, his father 
placed him at the famous school at Eton, Buckinghamshire, England, 
founded by Henry VI., where he commenced his classical studies. 
After completing his course there, he was entered as a gentleman 
commoner m theUniversity of Cambridge, where he became a finished 
scholar and an accomplished gentleman, esteemed and respected by 
all who knew him. He then had his name entered in the Law Tern- 
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pie, and made himself familiar with the elementary principles of legal 
Knowledge, and prepared himself thoroughly to act well his part 
through future life. During his stay, he cultivated an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the whiffS of England, which gave him an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a knowledge of the policy and designs of British 
ministers with regard to the American colonies. He took a deep 
interest in the relative situation of the two countries, and returned 
home in 17T2, prepared and determined to oppose the oppressions of 
the crown and striKe for ubertt. As the dark clouds of the i*evoltt- 
tion gathered in fearful array, the firmness of his purposes increased. 
These were fostered and encouraged by his patriotic father, and re- 
sponded to by the people of his parish. Hand in hand did the sire 
- and son march to the rescue of their country from the iron grasp of 
tyranny. 

The first attempt of Thomas Lynch, jr., at public speaking, after 
his return from Europe, was at a large town meeting at Charleston. 
His father had just addressed the assembled multitude on the subject 
of British oppression, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of his fellow citi- 
zens. As he sat down his youthful son rose. A profound silence 
ensued. A thousand eyes were turned upon him. For a moment he 
paused^ his eyes were fixed, his bosom heaved; the struggle was over, 
and a strain of eloquence followed that carried the insulating fluid of 
patriotism to the hearts of his astonished and delighted audience with 
irresistible force. Tears of joy ran down the furrowed cheeks of his 
father, and loud bursts of applause were shouted by the enraptured 
assembly. 

When the final crisis for physical action arrived, Mr. Lynch was 
among the first to offer his services. In July, 1775, he accepted of the 
commission of captain, and repaired to Newbern, North Carolina, 
where he unfurled the star spangled banner, and in a few weeks en- 
listed the number of men required for his company. His father ob- 
jected to his acceptance of so low a commission, to whom his affec- 
tionate son modestly replied, "My present command is fully equal to 
my cxperiencej" a reply worthy of the consideration of every young 
person who desires to build his fame upon a substantial basis. If a 
man is suddenly placed upon a towering eminence to which he is un- 
accustomed, the nerves of his brain must be unusually strong if he 
does not grow dizzy, tremble, totter, and fall. If he ascends gradu- 
ally, and pauses at the different points of altitude, he may reach the 
loftiest spire, preserve his equilibrium and be safe. Sudden ele- 
TEtioBS are uniformly dangerous. On his way to Charleston with his 
men. Captain Lyncli was prostrated by the bilious fever, brought on 
hy the mtigues and exposures of his new mode of life. From this 
attack he never entirely recovered. Towards the close of the year 
he so far regained his health as to be able to join his regiment. Soon 
after, he received intelligence of the dangerous illness of his father, 
then a membef of Congress at Philadelphia. He immediately applied 
to Colonel Gadsden, his commanding officer, for permission to visit 
him, which was peremptorily refused, on the ground that the necessity 
for his services in the army was paramount to all private considera- 
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iioDS. This difficulty was unexpectedly k*emoved by his election to 
Congress, as the successor of his father, by an unanimous vote of the 
assembly of his state. He received the information with deep emo- 
tions of diffidence and gratitude. He promptly repaired to his new 
and dignified station, and took his seat in the Congress of 1776, com- 
posed of sages and statesmen whose combined talents and wisdom 
have no parallel in ancient or modern history. On his arrival at Phila- 
delphia he found his father partially relieved from his paralytic aflfec- 
tion, and in August he attempted to return to South Carolina, but 
only reached Annapolis, where he expired in the arms of his son who 
was soon to follow mm. 

On his entrance in the national legislature. Captain Lynch became 
a bold and eloquent advocate of the Declaration of Independence, and 

fained the reputation of being an able statesman and a firm patriot, 
[e most cheerfully and fearlessly affixed his name to the charter of 
our rights, and did all in his power, and more than his feeble state of 
health warranted, to promote the glorious cause of freedom. He was 
finally compelled to yield to increasing disease, and relinquish his pub- 
lic duties. Medical skill proved unavailing, and by the advice of his 
physicians he undertook a voyage to Europe, a change of climate being 
the onl^ thine that promised him relief. Near the close of the year 
1779, himself and lady sailed with Captain Morgan, whose vessel was 
never heard from after she had been a few davs at sea. The last ac- 
count of the unfortunate ship was from a Frenchman, who left her from 
some cause unknown and went on board of another, shortly after which 
a violent tempest arose and unquestionably sent her, with all on board, 
to the bottom of the ocean. 

Previous to his embarking. Captain Lynch, having no issue, willed 
his large estate to his three sisters in ease of the death of himself and 
wife. 

The private character of this worthy man was unsullied, and in all 
respects amiable. Had his valuable life been spared, he would un- 
doubtedly have rendered his country eminent services, and maintained 
an elevated rank among the natriots and saees of the eventful era he 
saw so gloriously commencea. During his snort career, he performed 
enough to immortalize his name. Although his morning sun never 
reached its meridian, its splendour contributed largely in illuminating 
the horizon of ubertt, and shed a lustre over his memory enduring 
as time. 

The brief but brilliant career of Thomas Lynch, Jr., admonishes us 
that life is held by a slender tenure, and that high accomplishments, 
like some rich flowers, often bloom just long enough to be admired 
and revered, t(ien withdraw their beauties from our enraptured sight 
forever. 
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. In the sages of the American revolution, we recognise every variety 
of character that ennobles man and confers upon him dignity and merit« 
To rouse the people to a becoming sense of their inalienable and 
chartered rights, and to induce, them to rise in the majesty of tlieir 
might and vindicate them, was the first great business of the illustrious 
patriots who boldly planned and nobly achieved American indepen^ 
oence. To effect this important object, all the vai-ied forms and powers 
of eloquence were necessary, from the mighty torrent of logic that 
overwhelms, the keen sarcasm that withers, to the mild persuasion 
that leads the heart a willing captive. 

The latter talent was pre-eminently^ possessed by Matthew 
Thornton, who was born in Ireland in 1714, and immigrated to this 
country with his father, James Thornton, in ITIZ, who settled at 
Wiscasset, Maine. This son received a good academical education, 
and was much admired for his industry, correct deportment, and 
blandness of manners. After completing his course at school, he 
commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Grout, of Leicester, 
Massachusetts. He made rapid progress in the acquisition of that 
important branch of science, and gave early promise of future and ex- 
tensive usefulness. When he became prepared to enter upon the 
duties of his profession^ he commenced practice in Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, which was principally settled by immigrants from his 
native country. He soon acquired a lucrative business, and the con- 
fidence and esteem of his numerous patrons. 

In the expedition against Cape Breton, then belonging to the French, 
he was appointed surgeon of the New Hampshire division of the in- 
vading army, and performed his duty with great fidelity, skill, and 
credit. 

He was an early and prominent advocate of American rights — 
a bold and uniform opposer to the usurpations of the British ministry. 
He had a great opportunity to disseminate liberal principles among 
the people, which did not pass unimproved. When the revolutionary 
storni burst upon the colonies, he had command of a re^roent of 
militia in Londonderry. He also held the commission of justice of 
the peace, and had filled various civil offices. His urbanity of man- 
ners, sincerity and honesty of purpose, and uncommon powers of per- 
suasion, gave him a rare and salutary influence, both m private par* 
ties and public assemblies. 

• He was appointed president of the first provincial convention of 
New Hampshire, after the dissolution of the king's government. The 
people of that state, for a time, did not come up to the line marked 
out by, the patriots of Massachusetts, but Dr. Thornton, and other 
* 14 
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leading men, soon brought them into the rank and file of opposition 
to the invading foe, and redeemed them from the bonds of servitude 
and fear. In 1774, they sent delegates to the Congress convened at 
Philadelphia, and in December of that year, when they were apprised 
of the order of the king in council prohibiting the exportation of gun- 
powder, the committee of safety in the town of Portsmouth collected 
a body of men, who, before the governor was apprised of their inten- 
tion, seized upon the fort and carried off one hundred barrels of that 
then important commodity. 

Soon after the flight of Governor Wentworth upon receiving the 
intelligence of the battle of Leungton, an address was prepared by a 
committee of the provincial convention,- of which Dr. Thornton was 
president, which was published over his signature. To the young 
reader this may seem unimportant, until it is known it was full evi- 
dence to convict him of hign treason, and would have doomed him to 
the scaffold had he fallen into the hands of his enemies. Hence, the 
patriotism and boldness of the act. 

The address was couched in strong and feeling terms, well calcu- 
lated to produce the intended effect. The following extract is a fair 
sample of the whole: <*You must all be sensible that the affairs of 
America have at length come to an affecting crisis. The horrors and 
distresses of a civil war, which, till of late, we only had in contem- 
plation, we now find ourselves obliged to realize. Painful, beyond 
expression, have been those scenes of blood and devastation which 
the barbarous cruelty of British troops have placed before our eyes. 
Duty to God, to ourselves, to posterity, enforced by the cries of 
slaughtered innocents, have urged us to take up arms in our own de- 
fence. Such a day as this was never before known either to us or to 
our fathers. We would therefore recommend to the colony at large 
to cultivate that christian union, harmony, and tender affection 
which is the only foundation upon which our invaluable privileges 
can rest with any security, or our public measures be pursued with 
the least prospect of success." 

On the 10th of Jannarj-, 1776, Dr. Thornton was appointed a Judge 
of the Superior Court ot New Hampshire, and on the 12th of Septem- 
ber he was elected a member of the Continental Congress, and when 
he took his seat affixed his name to the Declaration oF Independence. 
For those who are not correctly informed upon the subject it is natu- 
ral to suppose that the signers of the chart of our liberty were pre- 
sent on the memorable 4th of July when it was adopted. This was 
not the case. Messrs. Franklin, Rush, Clymer, Wilson, Ross, and 
Taylor, as in the case of Dr. Thornton, were not members on that 
day. Nor does the name of Thomas M'Kean appear upon the printed 
records of Congress, although he was present and signed on the 4th 
of July; and the name of Henry Wisner, a delegate from Orange 
county. New York, who signed the original manuscript of the decla- 
ration on the day it was adopted, has never been properly recognised. 
These errors were undoubtedly clerical, not intentional". Mr. Wis- 
ner was a highly respectable member, and a pure and zealous patriot. 

Dr. Thornton discnarged the duties of his important station ably and 
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faithfally until his services were required upon the bench. On the 
24th of December of the same year, he was again elected to Congress, 
and served until the 23d of January, 1777, when he retired finally 
from the national legislature, highly esteemed by all his associates, 
enjoying the full confidence and gratitude of his constituents, and the 
proud satisfaction of having performed his duty towards his country. 
For six years he served on the bench of the Superior Court, and was 
also Chief Justice of the Common Picas; the combined duties of 
which rendered his task arduous. In 1779, he removed to Exeter, 
and the following year purchased a plantation upon the banks of the 
Merrimack river, where he sought that repose tfiat his advanced age 
required. His friends, however, were not willing to excuse him from 
acting in public concerns, and induced him to serve as a member of 
the general court, and also in the state senate during the war, and for 
two years after its close. On the 25th of January, 1784, he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace and quorum throughout the state, which 
was an important office under the original constitution of the state, 
but which was abolished in part, and abridged in jurisdiction, by the 
amendments of 1792. This he held to the day of his final retirement 
from all public duties; and, after 1785, he took no part in the politics 
of the day, but continued to afford salutary counsel on all important 
matters relative to the public weal, about which he was often con- 
sulted. During the controversy between his state and Vermont con- 
cerning a portion of disputed territory, he wrote several letters to 
those in power, urging the necessity of conciliatory measures, and an 
unconditional submission to the decision of Congress in the premises. 
They were highly creditable to him as an able patriot, a good writer, 
and a discreet man. 

Dr. Thornton was one of the most fascinating and agreeable men 
of his age. He was seldom known to smile, but was uniformly cheer- 
ful, entertaining, and instructive; similar, in many respects, to the 
illustrious Franklin. His mind was stored with a rich variety of use- 
ful and practical knowledge, which rendered him an interesting com- 
panion. He sustained an unblemished private reputation, and dis- 
charged all the social relations of life with fidelity and faithfulness. 
He was opposed to sectarian religion^ belonged to no church, but was 
devoutly pious and a constant attendant of public worship. He was 
a kind husband, an affectionate father, and a good neighbour. He 
was very exact in collecting his dues, by some thought too severe, 
and was rigidly scrupulous in liquidating every farthing he owed. 
He was a large portly man, over six feet in height, well proportioned, 
with an expressive countenance, enlivened by keen and penetrating 
black eyes. He died at Newburyport, Massachusetts, on the 24th 
of June, 180S, whilst visiting his daughter. His remains were con- 
veyed to New Hampshire, and deposited near Thornton's Ferry, 
on the bank of the Merrimack, where a neat marble slab rests over 
his dust, with this laconic and significant epitaph — 

**MATTHEW THORNTON, 

AN HONEST MAN." 
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Private virtue and undisguised sincerity were marked character- 
istics of the revolutionary patriots. They were actuated by pure 
and honest motives, and not by wild ambition and political phrenzy. 
Noisy partisans and intriguing demagogues were not the favourites 
of the people during the war of Independence. The man of genu- 
ine worth and modest merit was the one whom they delighted to ho- 
nour and trust. 

In the character of William Floyd these qualities were happily 
blended. He was a native of Suffolk, Long Island, in the state of 
New York, born on the 17th of December, 1754. His grandfather, 
Richard Floyd, immigrated from Wales in 1680, and settled at Setau- 
ket, Long Island. During his childhood he was remarkable for frank- 
ness and truth, and for amiableness of disposition and urbanity of 
manners. He was an industrious student, and acquired a liberal 
education. During the prosecution of his studies, he preserved his 
health in its full vigour, by devoting a short period almost daily to 
the use of his gup, in pursuit of game, the only diversion to whicn he 
was ardently attached. This exercise gave his system a healthy tone, 
and enabled him to master his lessons with more accuracy than some 
who confine themselves exclusively to their rooms, and become de- 
bilitated for the want of physical action. Upon the health of the body 
the improvement of the juvenile mind very much depends— exercise 
in the open air should not be neglected. 

The father of William M'Nicoll Floyd died before this son arrived 
at his majority, and left him an ample fortune. He managed it with 
prudence and economy, and when his country was doomed to pass 
through the fiery furnace of a revolution, he was one of the most opu- 
lent and influential men on Long Island. From his youth he had been 
the advocate of liberal principles, and opposed to the innovations of 
the British ministry, upon the chartered rights of the American colo- 
nies. As oppression increased, his patriotic feelings were more fre- 
quently and freely expressed, and when the Congress of 1774 con- 
vened at Philadelphia, he was an active and zealous member. By 
his uniform candour and purity of purpose, he gained the unlimited 
confidence of his constituents and of his country. His cool delibera- 
tion and calm deportment, under all circumstances, were well calcu- 
lated to preserve an equilibrium among those of a more fiery temper- 
ament and of more rashness in action. The Congress of 1774 was re- 
markable for clear and unanswerable argument, calm and learned 
discussion, wise and judicious plans, and reasonable but firm pur- 
poses. The course pursued operated powerfully and favourably upon 
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the minds of reflecting men, whose influence it was important to ob- 
tain and secure. 

Mr. Floyd also had command of the militia of his native county, 
and when the British attempted to land at Gardner's Bay, promptly 
assembled them, and repelled the invading foe. In 1775 he was again 
chosen a representative in Congress, and became one of its active and 
efficient members. He was emphaticallj^ a working man, and engaged 
constantly on important committee duties. During his absence at 
Philadelphia, the British obtained possession of Long Island, and 
forced his family to flee for their safety to Connecticut. His property 
was materially injured by the enemy, and his mansion-house convert- 
ed into a military barrack, for the accommodation of the invaders of 
his country. For seven years he was deprived of all resources from 
his plantation, and was dependant upon his friends for the protection 
of his family. The year following he was again elected to a seat in 
the Continental Congress, and had the satisfaction of affixing his name 
to the declaration of independence, which he had advocated from its 
incipient stages to the time of its adoption. In 1777 he was elected 
to the first senate of the state of New York, convened under the new 
order of things. He immediately became a prominent and leading 
member, and rendered important services in forming a code of repub- 
lican laws for the future government of the empire state, caretiilly 
guarding the rights of person and property inviolate. 

In January, 1779, he again took his seat in the Continental Con- 
gress, and entered upon the duties of his station with the utmost vi- 
gour and industry. On the 24th of the ensuing August, he re- 
sumed his station in the senate of his native state. Much important 
business was before the legislature, requiring wisdom, energy, and 
unity of action. To devise some plan of relief from a depreciated 
currency and a prostrate credit, was an important item. Mr. Floyd 
was at the head of a joint committee appointed for this purpose, and 
reported a plan that proved him to be an able financier and a man of 
deep thought and investigation. It was predicated upon a gradual 
and just system of taxation, to be carried into effect by responsible 
and honest agents, with good and sufficient sureties for the payment 
of all monies collected to the proper officer — the state treasurer. In 
October of that year, Mr. Floyd, Ezra L'Hommedieu, and John Loss 
were appointed by the New York legislature delegates to a conven- 
tion of the eastern states convened for the purpose of devising some 
system by which supplies of provisions could be more readily obtain- 
ed and preserved from the grasp of avaricious monopolists. 

Immediately after the discharge of the duties assigned him, he again 
took his seat in Congress. On the third of December he was elected 
one of the board of admiralty, and on the thirteenth of the same month 
a member of the treasury board. By incessant application to the 
various duties that devolved upon him, his health became impaired, 
and in April following he obtained leave of absence. In June he re- 
paired to the senate of New York, and was immediately appointed 
upon a joint committee to act upon resolutions of Congress, involving 
the important relations between the state and general government. 
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He opposed, unsuccessfullj, the plan of making bills of credit a legal 
tender, but had the pleasure in after life of seeing the principles he 
If then advocated sanctioned and adopted. 

||. In September he was appointed upon a committee of the senate to 

|;i prepare a replj to the message of the governor. To effect a proper 

^ organization of the general government, was the anxious desire of the 

|p state legislatures. To confer upon Congress all necessary powers, 

W strictly defined and plain to be understood, was considered the only 

f 't safe policy to insure future safety. To this important subject the 

I f governor had drawn the particular attention of the members. The 

committee reported several resolutions on this point, which were 
adopted and forwarded for the consideration of the national legisla- 
ture. They recommended the enactment of laws that should produce 
an equal resj)onsibility upon each of the states to bear its pro rata 
proportion of the burdfen of the war, in the way and manner that 
should be devised by the general government. In 1780 he was again 
returned to Congress. In addition to the usual duties, he was in- 
structed by an act of the legislature, together with the other members 
from New York, to obtain a settlement of the claims of his native 
state, and those of New Hampshire, to the territory now comprising 
the state of Vermont. This was a vexed question that required much 
industry and wisdom to manage. These were eminently possessed 
b^ Mr. Floyd, who, on that occasion, as upon all others, discharged 
^, his duties to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. He also, dur- 

f^ ing the same session, introduced a resolution for the cession of the 

ll western territories to the United States. He also nominated, on the 

10th of August, Robert L. Livingston as secretary of foreign aflfaiis, 
who was immediately appointed to that important station. 

In addition to serving in the senate of his own state, more or less 
every year, he continued an active member of Congress until 1783, 
when he joined in the general joy of triumphant victory and heart- 
cheering peace, and was once more permittea to return and take pos- 
session of the ruins of his once flourishing plantation, amidst the con- 
gratulation of his numerous friends, all animated b^ the resplendent 
f lories of liberty. In order that he might repair his private fortune, 
e declined the urgent request of his constituents to consent to a re- 
election to Congress. He however continued to serve in the senate 
of his native state until 1788, when he was returned a member of the 
first CongriBss under the federal constitution. Worn out in the ser- 
vice of his country, he retired at the end of his term from the public 
arena, and once more entered upon the enjoyments of domestic bliss. 
Being possessed of a large tract of valuable land upon the banks of 
the Mohawk river, then a dense wilderness, he commenced gradual 
improvements upon it, and in 1803 took up his final residence there. 
His friends often urged him to again become a member of the national 
legislature, but he declined entering upon any laborious public duties, 
except serving the district to which he removed one term in the state 
senate, and also of serving as a member of the convention of 1801, to 
revise the constitution of New York. He was four times a member 
of the electoral college of his state for the election of president and 
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Tice-president, and in 1 800 he travelled two hundred miles to give 
his vote for his old companion and friend, Thomas Jefferson, in the 
dreary month. of December. 

He continaed to improve his new plantation until he saw the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose, and his mansion surrounded by happy neigh- 
bours, all basking in the clear sunshine of that freedom he had been 
instri^mental in acquiring. Envy was a stranger to his philanthropic 
and patriotic bosom; he rejoiced in the happiness of the whole human 
family; he delighted in the prosperity of all around him. 

In all things he was a practical man, free from pomp and vanity, 
and systematic in all his proceedings. When his purposes were form- 
ed, he prosecuted them with an unyielding energy that was seldom 
arrestee! or thwarted. He was possessed of a clear head, a strong 
mind, a good heart, a vigorous and sound judgment^ matured by long 
experience and a close observation of men and things. He spoke but 
little in public assemblies, and rarely entered into debate. Happy 
would it be for our country if we had more men like William Floyd at 
the present day, instead of so many who tcUk more than they work. 
Long speeches hang like an incubus over our legislatures, and those 
who feel disposed, are prevented by them from doing the business of 
the people promptly. 

In all the privateVelations of life William Floyd presented a model 
as worth V ot imitation as that of his public career. He was warm in 
his friendships, and most scrupulously honest in all his transactions. 
His feelings and morals were of a refined cast, and the most rigid in- 
tegrity marked his every action. He thought and acted for himself, 
and left others to do the same. He marked out his path of duty from 
the reflections of his own mind, and pursued it steadily and fearless- 
ly. For more than fifty years he enjoyed the full fruition of popular 
favours, and only one year before his death was elected a member of 
the electoral college. His physical powers were remarkable until a 
short time before his last illness. He was a man of middle size, well 
formed, and of easy deportment. He was dignified in his general ap- 
pearance, and affable in his manners. For the last two years of his 
life his health was partially impaired, and on the 1st of August, 1821, 
he was seized with general debility, and on the fourth day he folded 
his arms calmly, closed his eyes peacefully, and met the cold embrace 
of death with the fortitude of a sage, a patriot, and a christian. Al- 
though general Floyd did not possess the Ciceronian eloquence of an 
Adams, a Jefferson, or a Henry, he was one of the most useful men of 
his day and generation. His examples and his labours shed a lustre 
over his character, as rich and as enduring as the fame of those who 
shone conspicuously in the forum. He was an important link in the 
golden chain of liberty, and was so esteemed by all his associates in 
Congress. The working man was then properly appreciated. The 
most powerful orators of that eventful era were concise and laconic. 
Jjong speeches were as uncommon as they are now pernicious and un- 
necessary. The business of our nation was performed promptly, ex- 
peditiously, effectually, and economically. Let us imitate the exam- 
ples of the patriots of the times that tried their souls, and preserve. 
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in its native purity, the rich boon of liberty they have transmitted to 
us. Let us emulate the virtues of general William Floyd, and we 
shall be highly esteemed in life, deeply mourned in death, and our 

! ; names will survive, on the tablet of enduring fame, through the revolu- 

;[ tions of time. 

T. H I 
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A COMMON error that has gained credence among mankind, consists 
in a belief that to obtain a sufficient share of knowledge to enable a 
man to appear advantageously upon the theatre of public action, he 
must spend his youthful days within the walls of some celebrated 
seminary of learning. In the view of many, it is necessary for a young 
man to commence his career under the high floating banner of a col- 
legiate diploma in order to ensure future fame. 

That a refined classical education is a desirable and high accom- 
plishment, I admit; that it is indispensably necessary, and always 
renders a man more useful, I deny. The man who has been incar- 
cerated from his childhood up to his majority within the limited cir- 
cumference of his school-room and boarding-house, although he may 
have mastered all the sciences of the books, cannot have acquired 
that knowledge of men and things necessary to prepare him for action 
in private or public life. Polite literature is one thing, useful know- 
ledge, fit for every day use, is another, and of vital importance. By 
proper application a man may obtain both, and that without entering 
college. The field is open to all, especially under a republican form 
of government. Franklin and Sherman, both humble mechanics, be- 
came finished scholars and profound philosophers without the aid of 
collegiate professors. I do not design to deteriorate the usefulness 
of high seminaries of learning, but to stimulate those who have native 
talent and cannot enjoy their advantages, to imitate the examples 
of those who have risen to high stations of honour and distinction by 
the force of their own exertions, unaided by these dazzling lights. 

Among the self taught men of our country the name of William 
Whipple stands conspicuous. He was the eldest son of William 
Whipple, and born at Kittery, Maine, in 1730. He was educated in 
a common English school, where he was taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and navigation. These branches he mastered at an early 
age, and was then entered as a cabin boy on board of a merchant ves- 
sel, which was in accordance with the wishes of his father and his 
own inclination. Before he arrived at the age of twenty-one years, 
he rose to the station of captain and made several successful voyages 
to Europe. Some writers have attempted to cast a stigma upon his 
character at that era of his life, because, in a few instances, he partici- 
pated in the slave trade. If they will learn the general feeling that 
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pervaded the minds of a large proportion of the civilized commanitj 
at that time upon this subject, their anathemas will vanish in thin air. 
The trade was then sanctioned by the king of Great Britain, under 
whose government captain Whipple acted, and, according to the 
English law, the king can do no harm. The correctness of the prin- 
ciple was not then disputed or agitated generally, and the trade was 
ingrafted in the commercial policy of the mother country. That Cap- 
tain Whipple became convinced upon reflection of the unjustness and 
barbarity of the traffic, fully appears from his subsequent acts. At 
the commencement of the revolution he manumitted the only slave he 
owned, who adhered to his old master during the war, and fought 
bravely for our liberties. If every man is to be condemned for the 
errors of youth, whose riper years are crowned with virtue, the list of 
fame will be rubbed of many bris;ht constellations. 

In 1759, captain Whipple relinquished his oceanic pursuits, and 
commenced the mercantile business in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
He also married Miss Catharine Mofiat, and entered upon a new scene 
of life. During his numerous voyages he had become celebrated as a 
skilful navigator and a judicious commanding officer. He had care- 
fully treasured a large fund of useful knowledge by close observation, 
attentive reading, and by mingling, when in port, with none but intel- 
ligent and good company. He had listened, both in England and 
America, to the unwarranted pretensions of the former, and the in- 
creasing complaints of the latter. He had made himself familiar with 
the chartered rights of his own country, and with the usurpations 
of the crown over his fellow citizens. He was prepared to take a 
bold stand in favour of freedom. He took a conspicuous part in pub- 
lic meetings, and was chosen one of the committee of safety. He rose 
rapidly in public estimation, and the former cabin boy became a lead- 
ing patriot. In January, 1775, he represented Portsmouth in the 
Provincial Congress, convened at Exeter, for the purpose of choosing 
delegates for the Continental Congress. On the 6th of January of the 
following year he was chosen a member of the provincial council of 
New Hampshire, and on the 2Sd of the same month, a deie^te to the 
national legislature at Philadelphia, of which he continued a distin- 
guished, active, and useful member, until the middle of September, 
1779. He was present at the adoption of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and affixed his name to that sacred and bold instrument with 
the same fearless calmness with which he would have signed a bill of 
lading. 

He was emphatically a working man, and from his extensive know- 
ledge of business, rendered himself highly useful on committees. As 
a member of the marine and commercial committees, his practical 
knowledge gave him a superiority over his colleagues. He was also 
appointed one of the superintendents of the commissary and quarter- 
roaster department, and did much towards correcting abuses and 
checking peculation. He was untiring in his industry, ardent in his 
zeal, philosophic in his views, pure in his purposes, and strong in his 
patriotism. When he finally retired from Confess to serve his coun- 
try in another and more perilous sphere, he earned with him the esteem 
15 
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and approbation of all his co-workers in the glorious cause of liberty. 
On his retarn to his constituents he was hailed as a sage, a patriot. 
and a hero. 

In 1777 he had received the appointment of brigadier-^neral, and 
was put in command of the first brigade of the proTincial troops of 
New Hampshire, acting in concert with General Stark, who com- 
manded the other. At that time General Burgojne was on the flood 
tide of his militair glorj in the north, spreading consternation far and 
wide. He was nrst checked in his triumphant career by General 
Stark, at Bennington, Vermont General Whipple, about the same 
time, joined General Gates with his brigade, and was in the bloody 
battles of Stillwater and Saratoga, where the palm of victory was 
attributed in a great measure to the troops under his command. In 
the consummation of the brilliant victory over the British army under 
Burgoyne, which shed fresh lustre on the American arms. General 
Whipple contributed largely. Colonel Wilkinson and he were the 
officers who arranged and signed the articles of capitulation between 
the two commanders. He was also selected as one of the officers to 
conduct the conquered foe to Winter Hill, near Boston. His faithful 
negro, whom he manumitted at that time, participated in all the perils 
of nis old master, and seemed as much elated with the victory as if 
he had been the commander-in-chief. 

In 1778, General Whipple was with General Sullivan at the siege 
of Newport, which was necessarily abandoned in consequence of the 
failure of the anticipated co-operation of the French fleet under Count 
D'Estaing, which was unexpectedly injured in a gale of wind. A 
safe and fortunate retreat was effected in the night, which saved that 
portion of the American army from total destruction. 

In 1780 General Whipple was appointed a commissioner of the 
board of admiralty by Congress, which honour he did not accept, pre- 
ferring to serve in the legislature of his own state, to which he had 
just been elected, and in which he continued for a number of years. 

In 1782 he was appointed by Robert Morris financial receiver for 
the state of New Hampshire, which conferred upon him the highest 
eulogium for integrity and honesty. The office was arduous, unpopu- 
lar, and irksome, but he performed its duties faithfully until the 2nd 
of Julv, 1784, when he resigned. In conjunction with the maijy ho- 
nourable stations he filled, he was appointed a jud^e of the superior 
court on the 20th of June, 1782, and on the 25th of December, 1784, 
was appointed a justice of the peace and quorum throughout the state, 
which offices he held to the day of his death. He was also one of the 
commissioners on the behalf of Connecticut, who met at Trenton to 
settle the unpleasant controversy between that state and the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, relative to the lands in Wyoming valley. In 
all the multiform public duties that devolved upon him, ne acquitted 
himself nobly, and retained, to his last moments, the entire confi- 
dence of his country. He possessed a strong and analyzing mind, a 
clear head, a good heart, and deep penetration of thought In all the 
relations of private and public life, from the cabin boy up to the lofty 
pinnacle of fame on wmch he perched^ he maintained a reputation 
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pure as the virgin sheet. During the latter part of his life, he suffered 
much from disease in his chest, which terminated his useful and pa- 
triotic career on the 28th of November, 1785. Agreeably to his 
request before his death, his body underwent a post-mortem examina- 
tion. His heart was found ossified | the valves were united to the 
aorta, and an aperture, not larger than a knitting needle, was all that 
remained for the passage of the blood in its circulation. This ac- 
counted for his having often fainted when any sudden emotion excited 
a rapid flow of his life stream. 
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TiM£s of high excitement, terminating in an important crisis, big 
with interests and events, tend greatly to the developement of cha- 
racter and talent. Thus, during the revolution, many talents were 
brought to light and action, that a supremacy of kingly power would 
have crushed in embryo, and left them to perish, unseen and unknown. 

Amongst the actors on that memorable stage we find a variety of 
characters, showing the powers of mind in all their varied forms and 
shades, from the sedate and grave "Washington, to the sprightly and 
witty Hopkinson, and the pithy and original Franklin. 

Francis Hopkinson was the son of Thomas Hopkinson, of Phila- 
delphia, born in 1737. His father was a man of superior talents and 
high attainments, his mother was one of the best of Heaven's gifts. 
At the age of fourteeen, death robbed Francis of his father, and left 
his mother to struggle, with limited means, with all the accumulating 
difficulties of maintaining and educating a large family of fatherless 
children. 

Under her guidance and instruction, young Francis soon evinced 
talents that promised well for him and his country. She used every 
exertion to improve his education, depriving herself of all the luxu- 
ries, and many of the comforts of life, to advance the interests of her 
children. Being a devoted christian, she took peculiar care and de- 
list in planting deep the purest principles of virtue, guarding their 
minds against sul the avenues of vice and sin. She tausht them the 
design of their creation, the duty they owed to their God and fellow 
men, and that to be truly happy, they must be truly ^ood. The 
foundation being thus firmly laid, she placed her favourite son, the 
future hope of her family, at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he completed his studies and graduated. He then commenced a suc- 
cessful study of law under Benjamin Chew, Esq., and became a close 
and thorough student, making great proficiency in his judicial ac- 
quirements. He possessed a briiltant and flowing fancy, a lively 
imagination, a captivating manner, and was partial to polite literature 
as well as the more solid sciences. He was fond of poetry, music, 
and painting. He excelled in humorous satire, keen as that of his 
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prototype Swift. Fortunately, these talents were made to subsenrey 
pre-eminently, the cause of patriotism, science and philanthropy— 
the consequent rfesult of deep-rooted morality. 

In 1765, he visited London, where he continued two years, mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the feelings and designs of the British 
parliament towards the Colonies, who had already began to feel 
oppression. 

On his return he married the amiable Miss Ann Borden, of Borden- 
town, N. J.; and soon found himself surrounded by all the accumu- 
lating cares of a rising family. In rearing his cnildren, his mind 
was often carried back to the manner his venerable and esteemed 
mother had instructed him during his childhood. He could adopt 
no better plan or find no brighter example to follow. But the com- 
forts of "sweet home" were soon to be interrupted. His country 
needed his services, which were cheerfully and promptly rendered. 
He was among its warmest and most zealous patriots. It was for 
him to do much in opening the eyes of the great mass of the people 
to a just sense of the injuries inflicted by the mother country. This 
he did by various publications, written in a style so fascinating and 
humorous as to be universally read; painting, in true and glowing 
« colours, the injustice of the crown and the rights of the colonists. 
His Pretty Story — his Letters to James Rivington — his Epistle to 
Lord Howe — his two Letters by a Tory — his translation of a Letter 
written by a Foreigner — his Political Catechism — ^and the New Roof, 
were all productions of taste and merit, and were of vast importance 
in rousing the people to a vindication of their rights and the achieve- 
ment of their liberties. 

During the administration of Governor Dickinson, political dissen- 
sions and party spirit spread their mountain waves over Pennsylvania, 
threatening to destroy the fair fabric of her new government. The 
pen of Mr. Hopkinson was again instrumental in restoring order. 
In an essay, called ^'A full and true account of a violent uproar 
which lately happened in a very eminent family," he exposea the 
factious partizans to such keen and severe ridicule, that they threw 
down the weapons of their rebellion much sooner than if a tnousand 
bayonets had been pointed at their breasts. 

He was among the first delegates elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, and most cheerfully and fearlessly recorded his name on that 
declaration which has proved a consolation to the friends of freedom, 
but a Boanerges to the enemies of liberty. Always cheerful and 
sprightly, he contributed much in dispelling the gloom that often per- 
vaded tiie minds of his colleagues in the midst of disaster and defeat. 
He knew the cause was righteous — he believed that Heaven would 
crown it with triumphant victory and ultimate success. He had 
sacrificed a lucrative situation in the loan office, held under the 
crown, at the shrine of liberty 5 he had embarked his fortune, hi« life, 
and his sacred honour, in defence of his country— -and, with all his 
humour and wit, he was firm and determined as a gladiator. With 
the fancy of a poet, he united the soundness of a sage^ with the wit 
of a humorist, he united the sagacity of a politician. He succeeded 
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Gteorge Ross as Judge of the Admiralty court, and was subsequentlj 
one of the United States District Judges; and was highly esteemed 
for his judicial knowledge, impartial justice, and correct decisions. — 
He filled every station m which he was placed with credit, honour, 
and dignity. He continued to contribute, by his writings, much to- 
wards correcting the morals of societj^, by ridiculing its evils and 
abuses — Sarcasm and satire, properly timed, and guided by a sound 
discretion, are the most powerful and cutting instruments ever wielded 
by man. Their smart upon the mind is like cantharides upon the skin, 
but often requires a more powerful remedy to heal it. The wit of 
Mr. Hopkinson was of a noble cast, flowing from a rich and chaste 
imagination, never violating the rules of propriety, always confined 
within the pale of modesty, out keen as a Damascus blade. He was an 
admirer of sound common sense, and a zealous advocate of common 
school education. He appreciated correctly the bone and sinew of 
our country, and knew well that the perpetuitv of our liberties de- 
pends more upon the general diffusion of useful knowledge, fit for 
every day use in the various business concerns of life, than upon the 
high-toned literature of colleges and universities. He admired the 
industrious tradesman; he respected the honest farmer. In the yeo- 
manry of the soil and inmates of shops, he saw the defenders of our 
country. Mr. Hopkinson was like some rare flowers, that, while 
they please by their beauty, they possess powerful qualities to alle- 
viate distress and impart comfort. He was amiable and urbane in 
his manners; open and generous in his feelings; noble and liberal in 
his views; charitable and benevolent in his purposes; an agreeable 
and pleasant companion; a kind and faithful husband; an affectionate 
and tender parent; a stern and inflexible patriot; a consistent and 
active citizen; a valuable and honest man. 

His career was closed suddenly and prematureljr by an apoplectic 
fit, on the 9th of May, 1791, in the 53d year of his ase, and in the' 
midst of his usefulness. He left a widow, two sons, and three daugh- 
ters, to mourn his untimely end, and their irreparable loss. 
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The profession of medicine in the hands of a skilful, honest, judi- 
cious, upright, and accomplished man, is one of the richest blessings 
in community, and one of the most honourable employments. Over 
his acquaintances, the influence of "the Doctor" is greater, when we 
include all classes, than that of any other profession; conseqdently, 
in the cause they espouse, physicians can wield an influence more 
powerful than many ima^ne. It is with pleasure I remark, that among 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence we find a goodly num- 
ber from this highly honourable aind useful profession. 
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"^ ^ Among them was Dr. Josiah Bartlett, who was the son of Stephen 

Bartlett, of Amesburg, Massachusetts. Josiah was born in Novem- 
ber, 1729. He earl J manifested a strong and vigorous mind, which 
was cultivated by an academical education. Possessing a retentive 
memory, he acquired the Latin and Greek languages, and finished 
the course assigned him at the early age of sixteen. He then com- 
menced the study of medicine under Dr. Ordway, and pursued it as- 
siduously for five years. He then commenced a successful practice 
at Kingston, where he soon became generally and favourably known 
and highly esteemed. Two years after he commenced his professional 
career, he was reduced so low with a fever that his physician gave up 
all hopes of his recovery. By an experiment of his own his life was 
saved. He induced those who were attending upon him to furnish 
him with cider, small and frequent quantities of which he took, a per- 
spiration ensued, the fever was checked, and he recovered. From 
tnis time forward, he closely watched in his patients the operations 
and wants of nature, and often successfully deviated from the stub- 
born rules that were laid down in books written in other countries and 
climates. With a physician of an acute and discerning judgment, 
matured by skill and experience, this practice is safe. Dr. Bartlett 
was the first who discovered, in that section of country, that the an- 
gina maligna tonsillaris, or canker, vf3S putrid, instead o^inflamma- 
tory, and the first who administered the successful remedy of Peru- 
vian bark for this disease. He also introduced the successful prac- 
tice of using antiphlogistic remedies for the cynanche maligna, or 
sore throaty by which disease hundreds of children were suddenly 
torn from the arms of their fond parents, three or four being fre- 
quently buried in one crave from the same family. Under the skilful 
hands of Dr. Bartlett this disease was checked in its career. 

Enjoying the unlimited confidence of his numerous acquaintances 
he was promoted to several important stations, both civil and military, 
under Governor Wentworth, discharging his duty with ability and 
approbation. In 1765 he was elected to the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, where he soon became prominent from nis steady and firm op- 
position to the infringements of the crown upon the rights of the colo- 
nists. Republican in all his views and feelings, he watched, with an 
eagle eye, the movements of the British ministry and the royalists 
around him. In granting charters to towns, the royal governors had 
uniformly reserved to themselves, and for the use of episcopal churches, 
the cream of the location. This injustice roused the indignation of 
the advocates of justice and equal rights, among whom Dr. Bartlett 
stood in the foremost rank. The burdens of taxation by the mother 
country were also severely felt and strenuously resisted. In eft'ecting 
their early settlements, the colonists had been left unaided and unpro- 
tected to struggle with the stubborn wilderness and cruel savage. 
They were now unwilling to allow themselves to be stripped of their 
hard earnings to gratify the extravagant luxuries and avarice of the 
creatures of the crown. Resistance was natural — ^it was right. Taxa- 
tion and representation are inseparable principles^ without the one 
the other should not, cannot exist with an enlightened people. Power 
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is Dot always a creature of justice, and often adopts the principle 
ihat <<might makes right." Upon this corrupt and sandy founda- 
tion the British ministry based' their conduct towards the colonies. 
Starting upon these false premises, their harsh measures recoiled upon 
them with a force that levelled their superstructure to the dust. For 
a time the cords of oppression were partially slackened, the stamp act 
was repealed, a spirit of conciliation seemed to pervade the heart of 
the king, but his old preceptor, lord Bute, in conjunction with lord 
North, soon induced him to sanction measures more oppressive and 
arbitrary than those previously complained of. The tax on tea was 
received with more indignation than the stamp act, and the popular 
rage soon rose to a foaming fury. 

Governor Wentworth thought to secure Dr. Bartlett by appointing 
him a member of the judiciary; but he could not be seduced by any 
trappings from the crown, and continued to oppose the innovations 
of the royalists. The minority in the legislature, to which the doctor 
belonged, was fast increasing, and to prevent a majority against his 
own views, the governor obtained the king's writ for three new mem- 
bers from townships not entitled to an additional representation* 
This act of injustice disgusted many of the members who had not 
espoused the cause of liberal principles, and determined them to 
enlist under the banner of freedom. Opposition grew bolder under 
every act of oppression; private meetings were held, committees 
of correspondence and safety were appointed, a concert of feeling 
was produced through most of the colonies, and plans of resistance 
were rapidly taking the place of petitions to the king. Governor Went- 
worth several times dissolved tne assemblv at the commencement 0^ 

a/ 

its sessions, until he so exasperated the members and people as to vir- 
tually dissolve his own autnority, and was obliged to seek safety on 
board the man-of-war Forney. The three new members had been ex- 
pelled from the legislative body, a warfare commenced between the 
aldherents of the crown and the friends of equal rights; Dr. Bartlett 
and others were deprived of all authority within the control of the 
governor, the liiie 01 demarcation was drawn, and the tocsin of war 
was sounded. 

Dr. Bartlett was one of the members elected by the eighty-five 
delegates convened for the purpose at Exeter, on the first of July, 
1774, to meet the general Congress at Philadelphia. In consequence 
of the recent destruction of his house by fire he was compelled to de- 
cline the appointment at that time, but in September of the year fol- 
lowing he took his seat in that patriotic body. Simultaneous with 
his election to Congress, he was appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment of provincial troops. In Congress he performed his duties with 
great zeal, industry, and ability. He was uniformly placed on the 
most important committees, whose duties occupied their time until a 
late hour at night. Congress met at nine in the morning, and sat 
until four in the afternoon. After this hour the arduous duties of the 
committees were performed. When we contemplate the labours of 
the Continental Consress, surrounded as they were by difficulties on 
erery side, a tremendous storm bursting over their heads, retreating 
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from place to place before a victorious foe; their country bleeding at 
every pore, without resources, their army almost annihilated, the 
only rational conclusion to be drawn how they were sustained is de- 
rived from the fact, that many of its members were consistent and 
devoted christians, firmly relying upon Him who rules the destinies 
of nations to support them and crown their efforts with victory and 
success. Nor aid they trust in vain. 

In 1776, Dr. Bartlett was again elected to Congress and took a 
conspicuous part in the discussion of separating from the mother 
country. Amongst the patriots there were many who doubted the 
propriety of this determination in consequence of their weakness. A 
concert of feeling was eventually produced and a decided majority 
declared in favour of emancipation. On the fourth of July the final 
question was put to each member. Commencing with the most northern 
colony, Dr. Bartlett was the first who was called. Firmly relying on 
the justice of the cause, with his eyes raised to heaven, he responded 
YEA and amen; and laid the first stone in the base of the fair fabric of 
liberty, now towering in majesty over our happy land. Next to the 
president, the venerable John Hancock, Dr. Bartlett was the first who 
signed that invaluable instrument which save our nation birth, and 
at one bold effort burst the chains of slavery and dissolved the 
power that had been swayed, with an iron hand, over the oppressed 
and bleeding colonies. 

Worn down with the fatigue of arduous duties. Dr. Bartlett found 
his health declining and was not able to take his seat in Congress 
after the close of this session, until 1778. He was, however, enabled 
to be useful to his native state in her civil departments, and also aided 
greatly in raising troops for the northern army. When Congress as- 
sembled at York Town Dr. Bartlett again resumed his seat. Al- 
though re-elected to the succeeding term, this was the last of his 
attendance in that body. His domestic concerns had sufiered from 
his absence in the public service, and he obtained leave to remain at 
home. His services were immediately required by his fellow citizens 
of New Hampshire. He was appointed chief justice of the common 
pleas and muster master of the troops, then enlisting for the conti- 
nental service. In 1782 he was appointed a justice of the superior 
court, and six years after, chief justice. 

The usefulness of Dr. Bartlett did not close with the war. Al- 
though victory had crowned the efforts of the patriots, and their inde- 
pendence had been achieved, much remained to be done. Numerous 
conflicting interests were to be reconciled, a system of government 
was to be o^nized, an enormous debt was to be paid, many abuses 
and corruptions were to be corrected, a concert of feeling and action to 
be produced, and the art of self-government to be learned. In my 
view the wisdom of the patriots and sages of the revolution shone more 
conspicuously in perfecting our system of government, than in driving 
the foe from our shores. It is a task of no small magnitude to reduce 
a nation from a seven years' war to a civil and quiet government, en- 
tirely different from the one to which it has been accustomed. It often 
requires more sagacity and wisdom to retain and enjoy, than to obtain 
an object. 
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Thus, with regard to our independence, after it was obtained, storms 
arose that threatened utter destruction and ruin. It required the com- 
bined wisdom of the wisest legislators to preserve it. Long and ar- 
duous were the labours that effected a confederated consolidation. 
During the time this subject was under discussion, many 9f the states 
were shook to their very centre by internal commotions. That con- 
cert of action and feeling that had carried the people triumphantly 
through the revolution, was now, with a great mass of the community, 
lost in the whirlpool of selfishness. Fortunately for our country and the 
cause of liberty, those who stood at the helm during the storm of war 
still remained at their posts. Their labours resulted in the adoption 
of that constitution under which we have enjoyed a prosperity before 
unknown. Dr. Bartlett was a member of the convention of his native 
state for the adoption of the consolidating instrument, and gave it his 
warm and efficient support. In 1789 he was chosen a member of the 
national senate, the next year president of New Hampshire, and in 
1793 he was elected the first governor of the state. He enjoyed uni- 
versal confidence and esteem, and discharged his duties with so much 
wisdom and integrity, that slander and envy could find no crevice for 
an entering wedge. Worn down by years of arduous toil, old age 
fastening its wriuKled hand upon him, and the confines of the eternal 
world just before him, he resigned his authority and closed his public 
career on the 29th of January, 1794, covered with laurels of immortal 
fiune, without a spot to tarnish the glory of his bright escutcheon. 

Governor Bartlett now retired to private life, anticipating the 
enjoyments that are peculiarly pleasing to men who accept of public 
stations from a sense of duty rather than a desire to acquire popu- 
larity for the sake of advancement. But his fond anticipations were 
soon blasted. Disease fastened its relentless grasp upon him, his 
amiable wife had died six years before, the world had lost itsxharms, 
and, on the 19th of May, 1795, his happy spirit left its tenement of 
clay, ascended to Him who gave it, leaving a nation to mourn the loss 
of one of its brightest ornaments, one of its noblest patriots. 

In the life of this estimable man, we behold one of the fairest. pic- 
tures spread on the pages of history. His public career was of that 
discreet and solid character, calculated to impart enduring and sub- 
stantial usefulness. Without dazzling the eyes of every beholder, 
his course was onward in the cause of philanthropy and human rights. 
He could look back upon a life well spent ^ he stood acquitted and 
approved at the dread tribunal of conscience. He had nobly acted 
his part, fulfilled the design of his creation, discharged his duty to 
his country and his God, and filled the measure of his glory. 

In his private character he was all that we could desire in a patriot, 
a citizen, a friend, a husband, a father and a christian. No man 
was more highly esteemed by all who knew him — ^no man more richly 
deserved it. 
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Those who are familiar with the history of England,, with her con- 
stitution, with her great Magna Charta, and with the usurpations of 
men in power upon the rights of British subjects at various periods, 
can readily conceive why so many men of high attainments and libe- 
ral minds immigrated to America. Disgusted with oppression at home 
they sought liberty abroad. The cause that prompted them to leave 
their native land, impelled them to action when imported tyranny in- 
vaded their well-earned privileges. The mind of every immigrant 
patriot was as well prepared to meet the crisis of the revolution, as 
that of a native citizen. The feelings created by remembered inju- 
ries, which drove them from the mother country, rendered them as 

; formidable opponents to the unjust pretensions of the crown as those 

I who had never breathed the atmosphere of Europe. 

! In tracing our own history back to the early settlements^ we find 

an almost constant struggle between the people and the officers «ent 

;. by the king to govern them ; the former claiming their inherent rights, 

the latter frequently infringing them. 

Among those whom at an early period boldly espoused the cause of 
freedom was Edward Middleton, the great grandfather of the subject 
of this brief sketch, who immigrated from Great Britain near the cIosb 
of the seventeenth century, and settled in South Carolina. His soii, 
Arthur Middleton, imbibed all the feelings of his father, and in 1719, 
when the crown officers became insolent beyond endurance, he stood 
at the head of the opposition that boldly demanded and obtained their 
removal. His son, Henry Middleton, the father of Arthur, whose 
biographette is my present object, also inherited the same bold patriot- 
ism, and took a conspicuous part in rousing his fellow citizens to ac- 
tion at the commencement of the revolution. 

Arthur Middleton, the subject of this memoir, was born in 1T43, 
at Middleton place, on the banks of Ashley river, where his father 
owned a beautiful plantation. His mother was a Miss Williams, the 
only child of a wealthy and reputable planter. Arthur was the eldest 
of his father's children, and received all the advantages of an early 
education. At the age of twelve years he was placed in the celebrated 
seminary of Hackney, near London, and two years after, was transfer- 
red to the classic seat of learning at Westminster. He applied him- 
self with great industry to his studies, excelling in all he undertook, 
and gained the esteem and respect of those around him. In his nine- 
teentn year he became a student at the University of Cambridge, and 
four years after, graduated with the degree of bachelor of arts, a pro- 
found scholar and a virtuous man. Trivial amusements and dissipa- 
tion, which had ensnared many of his classmates, had no charms for 
him. Althous;h an heir to wealth and liberally supplied with money, 
economy was his governing principle, wisdom his constant guide. 
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After he had completed his education he spent nearly two years in 
travelling, making the tour of Europe. Familiar with the Greek and 
Roman classics, ne enjoyed peculiar satisfaction in visiting Rome 
and other ancient seats of literature. He possessed an exquisite taste 
for poetry, music, and painting, and was well versed in all the tech- 
nicalities of sculpture and architecture. After completing this tour 
he returned home. Soon after his arrival, he led the amiable and 
accomplished Miss Izard, daughter of Waiter IzArd, to the hymeneal 
altar. 

About a year after, he embarked witli his wife for England. After 
enjoyine a pleasant season with their friends and connexions there, 
they visited France and Spain, and in 1773, returned home and lo* 
cated on his native spot, which his father bestowed upon him, placing 
him at once in possession of an ample fortune. 

Having resided so long in Great Britain, possessed of an observing 
mind, tracing causes and results to their true source, he was well 
qualified to aid in directing the destiny of his country through the 
approaching revolution. Rocked in the cradle of patriotism by his 
father, tracing its fair lines in the history of his ancestors, he acted 
from ihe genuine feelings of his heart when he boldly espoused the 
cause of liberal principles and, human rights. The Middletons were 
the nucleus of the opposition in South Carolina. Unlike many others 
who mounted the stage of public action for the first time, untried, and 
almost unknown, this family bad been proved and their influjence was 
felt throughout the colony, and was known in the mother country. 
Hence the importance of their services at the commencement of the 
doubtful struggle, and for the same reason they were peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the creatures of the crown. Aristocracy, too often the 
attendant of riches, found no resting place in their bosoms. The very 
marrow of their bones was republican, and to defend their country's 
rights they freely pledged *'their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honours." 

Arthur Middleton was a member of the different committees that 
were appointed by the people to devise means of safety. On the 17tli 
of April, 1775, he was one of the committee of five, in South Caro- 
lina, that determined to have recourse to arms, and under whose di- 
rection the royal magazine was entered, in defiance of the king's ofii- 
cers, and its contents put into the hands of the people for their de- 
fence. 

On the 14th of June following, the provincial Congress of this state 
appointed a council of safety, consisting of thirteen persons, of whom 
Arthur Middleton was one. They were fully authorized to organize 
a military force, and adopt such measures as they deemed necessary 
to arrest the mad career of the royalists. Mr. Middleton was one of 
its boldest and most decided members, and appears to have been much 
chagrined at the temporizing spirit of some of his colleagues. 

That he possessed a penetrating sagacity as well as a firm patriot- 
ism, appears from the following circumstance^ 

Dunng the session of the first provincial Congress of South Caro- 
lina, the new governor. Lord William Campbell, fresh from his ma- 
jesty, arrived to enter upon the duties of reducing the rebellious sub- 
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jects to sabordinatioD. He was all mildness and did not pretend to 
justify the oppressions of which the people complained. To prove his 
sincerity. Captain Adam M*Donala, one of the council, was intro- 
duced to Lord William as a torj from the upper country, who 
seemed anxious to have some means devised to put down the rebels. 
The plan succeeded. The' governor desired him and his friends to 
remain quiet for the present, as he expected troops in a short time that 
would put a quietus upon the newfangled authorities. 
J When the report of this interview was laid before the council, Mr. 

J Middleton, although nearly related to the governor by marriage, made 

I : a motion to have him immediatelv arrested and confined. This mea- 

sure was too bold for his timid companions, a majority of whom voted 
ligainst it. Soon after, his excellency retired on board a British sloop 
of war and did not venture to return until accompanied by Sir Henry 
ii Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, who showed more bravery than judg- 

.^ ment in their unsuccessful attack on Fort Moultrie. In this engage^ 

I ment Sir William was severely wounded, and Sir Peter had his sdk 

breeches badly mutilated by the unceremonious course of a rebel can- 
non ball. 

On the 1 1th of February, 1776, Mr. Middleton was one of th& com- 
mittee that drafted the first constitution of his native state. Soon 
after this he was elected a member to the Continental Congress, tak- 
ing a conspicuous part in its deliberations. Bold in all his movements, 
he advocated, and by his signature sanctioned the declaration of inde- 
pendence, then called by many the death-warrant of the fifty-six, but 
ultimately proving the warrant of liberty, the morning star of free- 
pom. Mr. Middleton was a man of few words in debate — ^these few 
words were to the point, and gave him a substantial influence in every 
legislative body of which he was a member. He stood at the head of 
the delegation of his state. He possessed a strong mind, a clear head, 
and a good heart.^ He exercised plain common sense, attending dili- 
gently to the business of his constituents and his country. He was> 
on the most intimate terms with John Hancock and was by him highly 
esteemed. He remained in Congress until the close of the session of 
1777. The following year he was elected governor of South Caro- 
lina, not knowing that he was a candidate until his election was an- 
nounced. The mode was by secret ballot by the members of the 
assembly, who had not then learned the art of intrigue and caucus- 
ing — merit was the only passport to oflice — management and corruption 
dared not show their hydra heads. 

For the same reasons that induced Governor Rutledge to resign a 
few days previous, Mr. Middleton declined accepting the proffered 
honour. These reasons were founded in objections to a new consti- 
tution, then before the legislature for adoption, and which required 
the sanction of the chief magistrate of the state before it could go into 
operation. Mr. Rawlins Lowndes was then elected, who approved 
the new form of government on the 19th of March, 1778. Political 
candour and honesty were marked traits in the character of Arthur 
Middleton. No inducements could swerve him from the path of recti- 
tude. He weighed measures, men, and things, in the unerring scales 
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of reason and justice. He went with no man when clearly wrong, he 
concurred with all whom he believed ri^ht Patriotism, pure and 
unaliojed, governed his every action. Discretion, the helm of man's 
frail bark, guided him in the path of duty. Philanthropy and love of 
country pervaded his manly bosom. He was sound at the core. His 
mind was pure and free as mountain air; his purposes, noble, bold, 
and patriotic. 

In 1779, when the British spread terror and destruction over South 
Carolina, Mr. Middleton took the field with Governor Rutledge, and 
cheerfully endured the privations of the camp. He was at Charleston 
when General Provost attacked that place, and was found in the front 
ranks acting with great coolness and courage. Knowing that the plun- 
dering enemy would visit his plantation, he sent word to his lady to 
remove out of danger, but took no means to remove his property, which 
fell a sacrifice to the mercenary army. They did not burn but rifled 
his house, and several large and valuable paintings that they could 
not carry away they defaced in the most shameful manner. 

At the surrender of Charleston in 1780, Mr. Middleton was among 
the prisoners sent to St. Augustine, and endured the indignities there 
practised upon the Americans with heroic fortitude. In July of the 
ibliowing year he was included in the general exchange, and arrived 
safe at Pniladelphia. He was shortly after appointed a member of Con- 
gress, and again assumed the important duties of legislation. Soon 
after this, the last important act oi the revolutionary tragedy was per- 
formed atYorktown, where the heroes of the revolutionary stage and 
of our nation took a closing benefit at the expense of British pride and 
kingly ambition. With the surrender of Lord Corn wal lis the last 
hope of the crown expired in all the agonies of mortification. Had a 
spirit of retaliation predominated in the bosom of Washington, awful 
would have been the doom of his barbarian, desolating foe. But he 
possessed a noble soul that soared above revenge. He sunk his ene- 
my into the lowest depths of humiliation by kindness and generosity. 

In 1782, Mr. Middleton was again elected to Congress, where he 
continued until November, when he visited his family, from whom he 
had long been separated. At the declaration of peace he declined a 
seat in the national legislature, believing the interests of his own state 
required his services at home. He was highly instrumental in restor- 
ing order, harmony, and stability in the government of South Caro- 
lina. He was several times a member of its legislature, and used 
•very exertion to advance its prosperity. During the intervals of his 
public duties he spent his time in improving his desolated plantation, 
the place of his birth, and of the tomb of his venerable ancestors. He 
once more participated in the enjoyments of domestic felicity and 
fondly anticipated years of happiness. But, alas! how uncertain are 
all sublunary things. In the autumn of ] 786, he was attacked with 
an intermittent fever, which paved the way for disease that terminated 
his life on the first of January, 1787, leaving a wife, two sons and six 
daughters, to mourn their irreparable loss. By the public he was 
deeply lamented. His memory was held in great veneration by his 
contemporaries. He had a strong hold upon the affections of his fel- 
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low citizens. Those who knew him beat esteemed him most. In his 
private character he was a consolation to his friends, an ornament to 
society, a consistent, honest, and virtuous man. His wife lived until 
1814, highly respected and beloved. The example of a good man is 
visible philosophy; the memory of departed worth "lives undivided, 
operates unspent." 


JAMES WILSON. 

Among the strange freaks of human nature is that of inconsistency, 
showing itself in as many shapes and forms as are exhibited by the 
kaleidescope, but of a contrary character. One of its most odious 
features is persecution, prompted by jealousy and promulgated by 
slander and falsehood. Great and good men are often the victims 
of unprincipled and designing partisans, who stop at nothing and 
stoop to every thing calculated to accomplish their unholy desires. 
In recurring to the eventful period of the American revolution, we 
would naturally suppose that party spirit found no place in the bo- 
soms of any of those who advocated the principles of liberty; that all 
were united in the common cause against the common enemy. This 
is the impression upon the minds of many, perhaps all who are not 
familiar with the history of the local politics of that period. But far 
otherwise was the fact. Many of the best men of that trying time 
were scourged and lacerated, and their noblest exertions for a time 
paralyzed by the reckless hand of party spirit No one, perhaps, 
suffered more from this source, and no one gave less room for cen- 
sure than James Wilson. 

He was born of respectable parents, residing near St. Andrews, 
Scotland, in 1742. His father was a farmer, in moderate circum- 
stances, which he rendered still more limited by rushing into the 
whirlpool of speculation, a propensity which unfortunately seems to 
have been transmitted to his son. After receiving a good classical 
education, having been a worthy student at St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, James was finished under the master hand of Dr. Blair«; 
in rhetoric, and of Dr. Watts, in logic. Thus fitly prepared, he immi- 
grated to Philadelphia in 1766, with letters of high recommendation, 
and soon obtained the situation of usher in the college of that city. 
His moral worth, combined with fine talents and high literary attain- 
ments, sained for him the esteem and marked respect of Dr. Richard 
Peters, Bishop White, and many others of the first rank in society. 
Indeed, those who knew him best admired him most. 

He subsequently commenced the study of law under John Dickin- 
son, Esq. and when admitted to the practice, settled permanently 
at Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, where he exhibited powers of mind sur- 
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passed by do one at that bar, and equalled but bj few in the pro-* 
▼ince. 

A powerful display of his legal knowledge and Ciceronean elo- 
quence at the trial of an important land cause between the Proprie* 
taries and Samuel Wallace, gained for him an early celebrity in his 

Profession. Mr. Chew, who was then attorney-general, is said to 
ave fixed his eyes upon him soon after he commenced his speech, 
and to have gazed at him with admirine astonishment until he con- 
cluded. He was immediately Vetained in another important land 
case, and from that time forward he stood second to no one at the 
Pennsylvania bar. He removed from Carlisle to Annapolis, in Mary- 
land, where he remained a year, and then removed to Philadelphia, 
where he obtained a lucrative practice. 

Notwithstanding the liberal patronage of the public, his circum- 
stances frequently became embarrassed by unfortunate speculations, 
to which he frequently became a victim. Amidst his severest adver- 
sities he frequently sent remittances to his mother, in Scotland, his 
father having died and left her poor. To the day of her death be 
manifested an earnest and commendable solicitude for her comfort^ 
and used every means within his power to alleviate her wants and 
smooth her downward path to the tomb. 

With the commencement of British oppression the political career 
of Mr. Wilson be^n. He freely spoke and ably wrote in favour of 
equal rights and liberal principles. He was an early, zealous, and 
able advocate of the American cause. Of a consistent and reflecting 
mind, he sometimes censured the rashness of those who were less 
cool, which laid the foundation for many unjust and malicious slan- 
ders against him, which, in the dark fog of party spirit, several 
times enabled his enemies to obtain a momentary triumph over him, 
but which were always fully and satisfactorily confuted. 

In 1774, a short time previous to the meeting of the Continental 
Congress, the provincial convention of Pennsylvania convened to con- 
cert plans for the redress of wrongs imposed by the mother country, 
of which Mr. Wilson was a bold and efficient member. So conspi- 
cuous were his talents and so pure his patriotism, that he was nomi- 
nated by the same convention one of the delegates to the national 
assembly. His appointment was opposed by Mr. Galloway, who had 
long been his bitter enemy; but on the sixth of May, 1775, he was 
appointed a member of that ausust body. At the commencement of 
hostilities he was honoured with the commission of colonel, and was 
one of the commissioners to treat with the Indians. He was conti- 
nued a member of Congress until 1777, when his enemies again suc- 
ceeded in their machinations against him. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, Mr. Wilson, with a bold and fearless' 
hand, guided by love of country and motives pure as heaven, gave 
his vote in favour of independence, and subscribed his name to that 
matchless instrument which records the birth of our nation and liberty. 
That act alone was sufficient to confute the base slanders circulated 
against him, in the minds of all whose eyes were not covered by the 
baneful and deceptive film of party spirit. At the shrine of this 
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dread Moloch, our country's glory has been too often sacrificed. No 

^3, purity of heart, no brilliancy of talent, no pre-eminence of worth, can 

'1 save a man from the vile attacks of party spirit. Even Washington, 

the father of his country, often writhed under its withering lash. 
Some men seem born demagogues^ and live under the influence of 
Gog and Magog during their whole lives. 

As a member of the Continental Congress, Mr. Wilson acted well 
his part, and was esteemed as one of its most active and useful 
delegates. Coolness and consistency, marked characteristics of the 
Scotch nation, were the crimes of Mr. Wilson, on which his enemies 
based an accusation that he was not a pure patriot, and that he op- 
posed the declaration of independence. But those who knew him 
h well soon convinced the people of the falsity of the slander, and the 

I character of this great and good man shone with renewed brightness. 

13 On the twelfth of November, 1782, he was again elected to the 

J national legislature, and the same year was appointed one of the coun- 

J; sellors and agents of Pennsylvania to attend the court of commis- 

5 sioners at Trenton, to which was referred the final determination of 

i the protracted controversy between Connecticut and the Common- 

t| ^ wealth relative to certain lands claimed by the latter within the 

limits of the former, situated in Wyoming valley. 

The luminous and unanswerable arguments of Mr. Wilson, which 
lasted for several days, contributed, in no small degree, to influence 
that court to determine in favour of Pennsylvania, and put at rest for 
ever an angry litigation of years. 

During the interim in which he was not a member of Congress he. 
held the office of Advocate General for the French nation, wnich led 
him to the close investigation of national and maritime law. At the 
close of his services, the French king rewarded him with ten thou- 
sand livres. He was at the same time a director of the bank of North 
America, and had the full confidence of Robert Mon*is as a safe and 
able adviser in financial matters. 

As an active, clear headed, and discreet member of the most 
important committees, Mr. Wilson stood in the front rank. He 
weighed every subject with a mathematical judgment, and traced all 
its bearings with the compass of wisdom. 

He arrived at the desired goal with less parade but with more 
certainty than many others, whose zeal was more impetuous but not 
more pure than his. He sought more to bestow lasting benefits upon 
his bleeding country than to excite the huzzas and gaze of the multi' 
tude. Substantial usefulness is not always found in the foaming 
froth of popularity. It lives and is admired long after that transient 
vapour has disappeared and left its subject to repose in the peaceful 
shades of oblivion. Those who become inflated and rise by the 
power of party, vain pride and flattery, may soar aloft in the politi- 
cal atmosphere, followed by the eyes of thousands, but rely upon it, 
in a large majority of instances, their every action is dependent upon 
these subtile gases, and they will ultimately prove to be a mere bag of 
wind. Modest worth avoids etherial excursions; the terra firma of. 
deep thought, calm reflection, and sound discretion, constitute its 
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most congenial clime. It consents to laanch into the revolving vor- 
tex of party with great reluctance, and nothing but a sense of duty 
to his country and fellow citizens, can induce a man of genuine merit 
to enter the vexatious arena of politics. How many such men are 
now in public stations, guarding the rights and directing the destiny 
of our nation, is a subject worthy of anxious and careful inquiry. If 
the people are not true to themselves, demagogues may easily ride 
into office who tvill not be true to them. 

Mr. Wilson was one of the most useful members of the convention 
that formed our national constitution. He warmly opposed the ap- 
pointment of delegates to Congress by the legislatures of the several 
states, and was powerfully instrumental in placing their election in 
the hands of the people. He was one of the committee which framed 
that important document, as first reported to the delegates. When 
this model of wisdom received its finishing stroke, Mr. Wilson 
warmly advocated its adoption. He was the only member from 
Pennsylvania of the national convention that framed the constitu- 
tion wno had a seat in the convention of that state convened to con- 
sider its provisions. His closing remarks in favour of its acceptance 
are worthy the attention of this enlightened age. They manifest a 
thorough acquaintance with human nature and with the circumstances 
that prompted many to dissent from its ratification. 

<*It is neither unexpected nor extraordinary, that the constitution 
offered to your consideration should meet with opposition. It is the 
nature of man to pursue his own interest in preference to the public 
good^ and I do not mean to make any personal reflection wiien I 
add, that it is the interest of a very numerous, powerful, and respect- 
able body, to counteract and destroy the excellent work produced by 
the late convention. All the officers of government and all the ap- 
pointments for the administration of justice and the collection of the 
public revenue which are transferred from the individual to the ag- 
gregate sovereignty of the states, will necessarily turn the influence 
anil emolument into a new channel. Every person, therefore, who 
either enjoys or expects to enjoy a place of profit under the present 
establishment, will object to the proposed innovation; — not in truth, 
because it is injurious to the liberties of his country, but because it 
affects his schemes of wealth and consequence. I will confess, in- 
deed, that I am not a blind admirer of this plan of government, and 
that there are some parts of it which, if my wish had prevailed, would 
certainly have been altered. But when I reflect how widely men 
differ in their opinions, and that every man— ^nd the observation ap- 
plies likewise to every state— has an equal pretension to assert his 
own, I am satisfied that any thing nearer to perfection could not have 
been accomplished. If there are errors, it should be remembered 
that the seeds of reformation are sown in the work itself, and the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Congress may, at anjr time, introduce 
alterations and amendments. Regarding it, then, m every point of 
view, with a candid, disinterested mind, I am bold to assert, that it 

IS THE BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT WHICH HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED TO 
THE WORLD." 
17 
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Mr. Wilson was also a member of the convention to alter the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, where he acted a very conspicuous part in 
defending the elective franchise, as belonging exclusively to the so- 
vereign people. The last vestige of aristocracy trembled beneath his 
powerful eloquence, and the last whisper of slander aeainst his pure, 
unsophisticated democracy, was forever silenced and hushed. 

The boldest features of liberal principles in the old revised consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania were penned by James Wilson; and, could 
his views have been fully incorporated in that instrument, I doubt 
much if a convention would ever have been called for its revision. 

That the talents and integrity of Mr. Wilson were held in high 
estimation by Washington, appears from the fact, that he was ap- 
pointed one of the first Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which office he continued until his death, discharging its 
duties with great ability, integrity, and justice. His manner was 
dignified, urbane, and pleasing. 

In 1790, he was appointed the first professor in the law college of 
Philadelphia, and the following year, when the college and university 
of Pennsylvania were united, he was called to fill the chair. In 
1791, he was appointed by the legislature of that state to revise its 
laws, but a disagreement of the two houses relative to the disburse- 
ments necessary to prosecute the work, frustrated the plan. As a 
learned and eloquent lawyer, he stood at the head of the Philadelphia 
bar. He was honoured with the degree of LL.D. and, during the 
first year of his professorship, delivered a course of lectures to the 
students. Towards them he was reserved and distant, another 
marked characteristic of the Scotch literati. His writings w^re vigo- 
rous and logical, and did mucLto disseminate just conceptions of a 
republican form of government. As early as 1774, he wrote an essay, 
portraying, in language bold and strong, the assumptions of the Bri- 
tish parliament not warranted by their constitution, and painted, in 
fascinating colours, the blessings arising from a republican form of 
government and the enjoyment of equal rights. To a person unac- 
quainted with the bitterness of party feeling, it must seem mysteri- 
ous that any one could have been found so base as to accuse him of 
being an aristocrat. A purer patriot and an abler advocate for the 
cause of freedom did not exist among the statesmen and sages of '76. 
He several times passed through the ordeal of severe and relentless 
persecution, but truth-telling time, in every instance, forced his ene- 
mies to retrace their steps, covered with shame and disgrace. 

The private character of this truly great man was, in all respects, 
amiable and untarnished. It always stood beyond the reach of slan- 
der, a pure, unsullied sheet. As a friend, he was warm-hearted and 
benevolent! as a husband, kind and affectionate; as a father, discreet 
and exemplary; consistently indulgent, and faithful in imparting that 
instruction and advice to his children calculated to prepare them for 
future usefulness and respect. 

In 1798, on the 28th of August, this venerable sage, eminent lawyer, 
able statesman, and profound judge, took his exit <<to that country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns,'' in the fifty-sixth year of 
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his age. He died whilst on his circuit, of straneaarj, in the hospita- 
ble mansion of his colleague, Judge Iredell, in Edenton, North Caro- 
lina, where his ashes rest in peace beneath the clods of the valley. 

In reviewing the life of this worthy man, no one can doubt his pa- 
triotiun and purity. No one can doubt his devotedness to the Ame- 
rican cause and his firm and uniform opposition to British oppres- 
sion. Influenced, as he was, by the noblest motives; guided, as he 
was, by liberal principles, it is painful to reflect, that he was often 
wounded in the house of his professed friends, and placed under the 
castigating lash of persecution by those who had sworn to support the 
same cause he so ardently and ably espoused. The solution of the 
problem may be found in the present state of things, without travelling 
back to that time, of all others, when party should have hidden its 
hydra head. 

At the present day, the dark intrigues of party are proverbial. 
Low cunning is practised by men in me same ranKs, to over-reach 
an approaching nval, and all the machinery of slander put in requisi- 
tion to destroy him. Is he a man of superior talents and worth? 
Means proportionably base must be resorted to, in order to insure his 
destruction and drive him from the course. Disgusted at such cor- 
ruption, the very men best calculated to advance our dearest interests 
and add new lustre to our national glory, are those who most dread 
the political arena and shrink from the public gaze. How small a 
proportion of such men as James Wilson, Benjamin Franklin, and 
others of the same stamina, are now to be found in our legislative 
halls. We pay large sums of money every year for party legislation, 
and but a small proportion of business is accomplished, calculated to 
benefit our country. Let the people, the yeomanry, awake to this 
subject, and no longer be led blindfold towards the vortex of de- 
struction. Unless we are true to ourselves, we need not expect pu- 
rity in our legislators. The genuine salt ^rows less and less as time 
advances, and a dangerous carelessness is annually manifested in 
selecting men of proper industry and purity of moral and republi- 
can principles to transact our public business. Some of them are 
victims of the artful and designing, or are mere partisans, legislating 
for themselves and their immediate friends more than for the ad- 
vancement of public good and national glory. These are facts that 
are self-evident to every reflecting, observing man, facts that demand 
our serious attention and timely correction, before the unholy leaven 
extends its baneful influence so far as to destroy our beautiful fabric 
of LiBBBTY, and prostrate, at one bold stroke, the hopes of freemen. 
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The fond and faithful parents who have guided to manhood a 
family of sods whose every action is a source of pleasure and delight, 
who walk in wisdom's ways, who prove themselves to be bold, gene- 
rous, brave, virtuous, and patriotic; whose lives shed new lustre upon 
the world, and whose achievements, on the battle field or in the 
senate chamber, place them on the loftiest, proudest piniiacle fame 
can rear, enjoy a rich, a heavenly consolation, pure as the etherial 
skies and cheering as the zephyrs of spring. More especially do 
their souls become enraptured with gratitude, if these, their sons, de- 
liver them from the iron grasp of a merciless tyrant, disenthral them 
from the chains of slavery, and make them free and independent. 

All this was done for our country by her valiant sons, who graced 
the memorable era of '76. Like a meteor bursting from the clouds 
amidst the gloom of midnight darkness, they illuminated the world 
with glory, raised the star spangled banner, and planted the tree 
of LIBERTY deep in the soil of freedom. Sa^s and heroes of the 
American revolution! noble sons of Columbia's new world! your 
names will be held in grateful remembrance through the rolling ages 
of time, and millions yet unborn will rehearse your brilliant achieve- 
ments and triumphant victories, with admiration and praise. 

Among the sons of noble daring who stood forth the champions of 
their injured and bleeding country, was Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, in the state of Marytand. 

This good man, accomplished gentleman, finished scholar, and bold 
patriot, was born at Annapolis, on the 20th of September, 17 S7. He 
was the grandson of Charles Carroll, son of Daniel Carroll, of King's 
county, Ireland, the former of whom immigrated to Maryland about 
1686, and located at CarroUton. The elder Carrolls were always 
found in the foremost rank of those who espoused the cause of liberal 
principles, and taught their sons to go and do likewise. Nor did the 
seed sown by them fall on a barren soil. Imitating the examples and 
obeying the precepts of his patriotic sire, young Charles proved him- 
seli worthy of the high source from whence he sprang. At the early 
age of eight years, liis embryo talents shone so conspicuously that 
his father determined on giving them an opportunity to bud, blossom, 
and expand, amidst the literary bowers, and under the cultivation of 
a master's hand in Europe. 

He was accordingly sent to France, where his advanti^es of ac- 
quiring an education were far superior to those then enjoyed in any 
4)f the infant seminaries of the colonies in America. His unremitting 
application to his studies and urbanity of manners, obtained for him 
a finished education and the esteem of his teachers and class-mates. 
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At the age of twenty, he entered upon the stud j of law in London, 
where he ripened into manhood, and returned to his native state in 
1764, with a rich and enduring fund of useful knowledge, prepared to 
act well his part through future life. 

The subject of American oppression by the British ministry was 
freely discussed in England during his stay, and had prepared his 
mina for the exciting crisis that awaited the colonies. In Charles 
Carroll, of CarroUton, the friends of freedom and equal rights found 
an unflinching and able advocate, and the enemies of liberty an un- 
compromising but manly opposer. He possessed a clear head, a good 
heart, and a discriminating mind. In action, he was cool and deli- 
berate, firm and decisive. As a lawyer, he was learned, lucid, and 
logical; as a statesman, bold, discreet, and industrious; as a patriot* 
pure, disinterested, and zealous; as a christian, devoted, exemplary, 
and consistent; and as a gentleman, urbane, accomplished, and cour- 
teous. His talent for writing was also of a high order. This was 
fully developed in 1772, in a controversy between the people and the 
kine's governor, who had issued a proclamation derogatory to their 
inaliend>le rights. In a series of communications published in the 
public papers, Mr. Carroll boldly, ably, and triumpnantly espoused 
the people's cause, answering conclusively and confuting completely 
the combined arguments of the governor's cabinet in ravour of the 
pretensions of their master. So fully were the people convinced by 
the essays of Mr. Carroll that they were clearly right, that they hung 
the proclamation upon a gallows, and bid defiance to the minions of 
despotism. Before it was known who was the writer, the citizens of 
Annapolis instructed their representatives to record a vote of thanks 
to the author, and when they subsequently ascertained that Mr. Car- 
roll was the champion who had bearded the British lion, they repair- 
ed in a body to his house, and made the welkin ring with heartfelt 
thanks and plaudits of praise. 

From that time forward he became a prominent leader olf the libe- 
ral party, an espouser of American rights, and a stern opposer of par- 
liamentary wrongs. His benign influence radiated its genial pays 
upon the hearts, and confirmed the wavering minds of many in the 
glorious cause of liberty. He went for his country and his whole 
country. He portrayed, in bold and glowing colours^ the oppres- 
sions of the king, the corruptions and designs of his ministers, and the 
humiliating consequences of tame submission to their arbitrary de- 
mands. He was among the first to kindle the flame of patriotic re- 
sistance, and light the torch of independence. He was among the 
first to sanction the declaration of rights, and the last of that noble 
band of patriots who signed this sacred instrument, that bid it a long, 
a* final farewell, and took his exit to "that country where the wick^ 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.'' 

On the 18th of July, 1776, he was elected to the contention of 
Marjrland, and on the 2nd of August following, took his seat in the 
Continental Congress, and affixed his name to the chart of liberty. 
His talents and zeal were highly appreciated by the members of that 
angnst body. He had previously endeared himself to them by a 
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voluntary mission to Canada, in conjunction with the Rey. John Car« 
roll, Benjamin Franklin, and Samuel Chase. The object of this mis- 
sion was to persuade the people of Canada to unite with the colonies 
in bursting the chains of slaverjt and throw off the yoke of bondage 
that had t^en forced upon them by the mother country. The Messrs. 
CarroUs being of the Roman Catholic faith, then most pravalent 
among the Canadians, and the other two gentlemen entertaining that 
universal charity for others, that, if exercised at the present day, 
would crumble to dust the sectarian walls of partition that are now 
the greatest baniers against the advancement of the Redeemer's king- 
dom, it was fondly hoped that their influence might induce the people 
of that country to join against the common enemy. The defeat and 
death of Montgomery, and the dark prospects of future success, 
caused them to determine on a contrary course. The consequences 
of that course are at this time developing themselves most fearfully, 
amidst the dying groans and streaming blood of the oppressed citizens 
of Canada. 

On his return from this mission, Mr. Carroll found, to his great 
t: surprise, that the delegates from Maryland then in Congress, had 

been instructed to vote against the declaration of independence. He 
immediately repaired to the convention, and, by his eloquence and 
cogent reasoning, convinced the members of their error, who imme* 
diately rescinded the former and gave contrary instructions. 

Altiiouffh an active and efficient member of Congress, Mr. Carroll 
occasionally returned to Maryland, and aided in the formation of its 
constitution and laws. In 1778, he left the national legislature, and, 
for several years, was a member of the senate of Maryland. From 
1788 to 1791, he was a member of the United States' senate, when 
his services were again demanded by his native state, where he served 
as a senator until 1801, when he retired from the great theatre of pub- 
lic action, where he had acted a conspicuous and glorious part, that 
stamped his name with unfading glory, his memory with lasting 
gratitude and enduring fame. 

In private life, Mr. Can-oil lost none of the laurels that decked his 
brow when in the service of his beloved country. Of an amiable and. 
kind disposition, he was highly esteemed by his friends and respected 
by all. Temperate in all things his course* was consistent, chantable, 
and systematic. He was an exemplary christian, and was ever op- 
posed to a spirit of persecution by one sect i^ainst another for opi- 
nion's sake. He was among the few who reason correctly and act 
wisely upon this important subject. It is a fact, unknown perhaps 
to many, and admitted by fewer still, that the Roman Catholics of 
Maryland were the first who proposed and passed into a law reli- 
gious toleration in America. [See laws of the general assembly of that 
st^te, 1647.] It is also a fact whkh is equally true, that the Pro- 
testants were the first who introduced proscription, and obtained an 
order from Charles II., after his restoration in 1661, to disfranchise 
all Roman Catholics from holding any office, taking the loaves and 
fishes exclusively into their own keeping, in violation of the charter 
granted to Lord Baltimore by Charles I., and in violation of reason. 
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common sense, and the laws of God. Sectarianism is not religion, nor 
a child of heaven. 

The Protestants having become the bride of state, and having the 
power in their own hands, carried on their principles of proscription 
under the authority of William III. The Roman Catholics were 
taxed to support the religion of their oppressors, and bj an act passed 
in 1704, the celebration of mass or the instruction of youth by a Ca- 
tholic, insured him a transportation to England. 

During the excitements produced by this unhallowed connection of 
church and state, which several times resulted in bloodshed, the Car- 
rolls used their best exertions to produce a reconciliation between 
the parties. This was never fully effected until the revolution com- 
pelled all persuasions to unite in the common cause against the com- 
mon enemy. 

For thirty years Mr. Carroll enjoyed the cheering comforts of 
"sweet home," and survived to hear the funeral knell ot all the other 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

He enjoyed the rich reward of seeing the fruits of his labour, in 
conjunction with his compatriots of the revolution, prospering under 
the direction of an all wise Providence and a free and independent 
people.^ He beheld, with increased delight, the onward march of his 
favoured country, to which he had contributed largely in giving it a 
name and character among the nations of the earth, at once admired 
and respected. 

He beheld, with increasing gratitude to Heaven, the asylum he had 
aided in preparing for those whom the oppression of kings and tyrants 
drive from their native shores. As one of the signers of the chart of 
freemen, he stood alone, like a majestic oak that has long withstood 
the raging tempest, calmly awaiting the time when he should be riven 
and gathered to his fathers. Already had his mind ascended the 
golden chain of faith, reaching from earth to Heaven; already had the 
world lost its former charms; already had his mind become fixed on 
scenes of future and purer bliss; already had he reached out his hand 
to receive a crown of immortal glory; already had he anticipated the 
joyful welcome he should receive from his Lord and Master; when, 
on the 14th of November, 1832, his spirit was summoned from its 
trembling, tottering tenement of clay to realms of joy beyond the 
skies. Calm and resided he entered Jordan's flood; angels escorted 
his soul to Immanuers happy shores, whilst his sratefiil country 
mourned deeply and felt strongly the loss of one of her noblest sons 
and purest patriots. 

In the life of Charles Carroll, we have an example worthy the imi- 
tation of youth, of manhood, of old age; of the lawyer, the statesman, 
the patriot and the christian. His career was guided by virtue and 
prudence; his every action marked with honesty, frankness, and in- 
tegrity; richly meriting, and freely receiving the esteem and venera- 
tion of a nation of freemen. 
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Great designs require the deep consideration of strong and inves- 
tigating minds. Great events open a wide field for virtue and fame» 
and bring to view powers of intellect, that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would never unfold their beauties to mortal eyes. Hence 
the brilliancy of talent that illuminated the glorious era of the Ameri- 
can revolution; Many who became eminent statesmen and renowned 
heroes during that memorable struggle, in times of peace, would have 
remained within the sphere of their particular occupations — lived re- 
tired from the public gaze, and died without a full developement of 
their mental powers. That many of the sages of that eventful pe- 
riod were men of unusual talents and acquirements, I freely admit; 
that the momentous transactions that engaged their attention served 
to add a more vivid lustre to their names than the common routine 
of life would have given them, is equally true. The perils that en- 
compassed them, the dangers that threatened them, the dark clouds 
that hung over them, the noble patriotism that influenced them, and 
the mighty work they conceived, planned, and consummated, all 
combined to shed a sacred halo around them. 

Among those whose natural desires did not lead them into the pub- 
lic arena, was William Williams, the son of the Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams, D. D. He was a native of the town of Lebanon, Windham 
county, Connecticut, and was born on the 8th of April, 1731. His 
paternal ancestors were Welsh, one of whom immigrated from Wales 
in 1630. They were remarkable for piety and a love of liberty. His 
father was the highly esteemed and able pastor of the first congrega- 
tional church in Lebanon, during the long period of fifty-six years. 
Deeply impressed with the importance of storing the youthful mind 
with a good education, virtuous principles, and moral truth, he spared 
no pains in furnishing his sons and daughters with the means of ex- 
ploring the fields of science. His own mind imbued with liberal 
principles and expansive views, his children naturall]^ imbibed the 
same feelings. His own soul enraptured with the beauties of genuine 
and practical piety, he desired and had the happiness to see his off- 
spring, one after another, consecrate themselves to the Lord of glory 
by a public profession of the christian faith. At an early age William 
Williams became a member of the church over which his father pre- 
sided, and adorned his profession through life. After he had com- 
pleted his preparatory studies, he entered Harvard College and 
graduated in 1751. lie sustained a high reputation for correct de- 
portment, untiring industry, and scholastic Lore. His father thea 
directed his theological studies in order that he might be prepared, if 
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80 inclined, to enter the sacred desk. His talents were of a varie- 
gated character, combining a taste for the classics, mechanics, archi- 
tecture, mathematics and general science. 

Feeling an inclination to travel beyond the confines of his juvenile 
perambulations, in 1755 he accepted a commission in the staff of Colo- 
nel Ephraim Williams, a kinsman of his, and founder of the college 
of that name at Williamstown, Massachusetts. A detachment, put 
under the command of Colonel Williams, consisting of eleven hun- 
dred men, was sent bj Sir William Johnson, who commanded the 
English troops, to reconnoitre the army under Baron Dieskau, com- 
posed of a large body of French and Indians. After proceeding 
about four miles, Colonel Williams was attacked by a superior force 
lying in ambuscade. He commenced a spirited defence, but fell in the 
early part of the action, bravely fighting for the mother country. The 
detachment then fell back upon the main body in good order, which 
advanced and repulsed the enemy. 

The French war, in which the colonies were not interested, the ac- 
c|iiirements of which are still held by Great Britain, cost much Ame- 
rican blood and treasure. The pilgrim fathers were long treated and 
used as mere vassals of the English crown. During that campaign, 
William Williams became disgusted with the hauteur of the British 
officers and with the manner they treated native Americans, who 
were by far the most efficient in conducting the Indian mode of war- 
fare. Being ardent in his feelings and of a warm temperament, he 
resolved never again to submit to their indignities, and returned 
home and commenced the mercantile business. 

Soon after, he was elected town clerk, a member of the assembly, 
and appointed a justice of the peace. These were not solicited honours, 
but awarded to him by his fellow citizens as the reward of merit. 
Similar demonstrations of confidence were continued to him for more 
than fifty years. For a long time he was either clerk or speaker of 
the house of representatives in his native state, in which he served 
nearly one hundred sessions. 

When the revolutionary storm began to darken the horizon of pub- 
lic tranquillity, Mr. Williams freely confronted its raging fury. He 
was an able debater, an eloquent speaker, and a bold advocate of his 
country'is rights. Extensively and favourably known, his influence 
had a wide range. When the tocsin of war was finally sounded, he 
closed his mercantile concerns and devoted his whole time to the glo« 
rious cause of equal rights and rational liberty. His learning, piety, 
experience in public affairs, honesty of purpose, and energy of action, 
combined to give great weight to his character. He was an active 
member of the council of safety, and on the second Thursday in Oc- 
tober, 1775, was appointed a representative of the Continental Con- 
gress. He entered zealously into the deliberations of that revered 
body, and became prominent and useful. He was ever ready to go 
as far as any one in promoting the liberation of his bleeding country 
from the serpentine coils of oppressive tyranny. He was in favour of 
bold and vigorous measures, and advocated the declaration of rights 
from its incipient conception to its final adoption. He was instru- 
18 
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mental in removing the timidity and wavering doubts of many, whose 
motives and desires were as pure, but whose moral courage was less 
than his. Whenever he rose in debate he was listened to with pro- 
found attention. He possessed a fine figure of the middle size, dark 
hair, piercing black eyes, an aqueline nose, an open and ingenuous 
countenance, and a stentorian voice, combined with a clear head, a 
Roman heart, a sound judgment, an acute perception, and a logical 
mind. He was well versed in the principles of international law, the 
different forms of government and the duties of legislation. 

He was re-elected to Congress the two succeeding years, and when 
the final vote upon the charter of our rights was taken, the voice of 
William Williams responded a thundering — "Aye" — that told his 
boldness and his zeal. That vote stands confirmed by his signature 
upon the record of immortal fame, a proud memento of his unalloyed 
patriotism, a conclusive proof of his moral firmness. 

He was free from an aspiring ambition based on self and nurtured 
by intrigue. From the pure fountain of an honest heart his motives 
emanated; to promote the glory of his country was his anxious desire. 
Upon the altar of liberty he was willing to sacrifice his property and 
his life; in vindicating the cause of freedom he was willing to spend 
his latest breath. Honesty of purpose, self-devotion, and persevering 
action were among his marked characteristics. To rouse his coun- 
trymen to a sense of danger, and to induce them to enlist in the com- 
mon cause against the common enemy, he u^ed every honourable 
exertion. 

Just before Congress was compelled to fly before the victorious foe 
from Philadelphia, Mr. Williams, at the risk of being captured him- 
self, rescued his colleague. Colonel Dyer, from the fangs of the Bri- 
tish, who had planned and were on tne point of effecting his arrest. 
They both made a hair-breadth escape. 

When the government treasury was drained of its last hard dollar, 
this patriot threw in what he termed his "mite" of specie, amounting 
to more than two thousand dollars, and took continental money in re- 
turn, which soon died in his hands. In the cause of equal rights his 
property was nearly all expended, and he gloried in being able to add 
to his mental aid a portion of "the sinews of power." 

For forty years he was a judge of probate, a select-man of his na- 
tive town during the war, commissioner of the public school fund, and 
held almost every oflice within the gift of his constituents, discharg- 
ing the duties of all with so much industry, ability and integrity, that 
slander found no crevice in his uninterrupted ana unblemished repu- 
tation for the smallest entering wedge, by which to impugn his pri- 
vate or public character. He was remarkably active and fortunate 
in obtaining private donations of necessaries to supply the army. He 
went from house to house among his friends, obtaining small parcels 
of any and every article that would alleviate the wants of the desti- 
tute soldiers. He forwarded to them at different times more than a 
thousand blankets. During the winter of 1781, he gave up his own 
house for the accommodation of the officers of the legion under Colo- 
nel Laurens, and used every effort to render them comfortable. His 
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ind^istry was equal to his patriotism, seldom retiring until after twelve 
at night, and rising at early dawn. 

He was a member of the convention of his state when the federal 
constitution was adopted, and was a warm advocate for that instru- 
ment. He was never permitted to enjoy full retirement from public 
service until disabled by disease, which terminated his useful career 
on the Snd of August, 1811. He had lived the life of a good man, his 
last end was peaceful, calm and happy. During his last years he was 
considerably deaf, and spent much time in christian devotion. But 
few men have served their country as much, and no one more faith- 
fully than did William Williams. 




SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 

No quality of the human mind sheds over it more lustre than con- 
sistency. <^Be consistent," was a Roman motto, and once a Roman 
virtue that influenced the hearts and actions of its republican sages, 
heroes, and literati. Consistency is one of the brightest jewels in 
the escutcheon of a name. It is the crowning glory of meritorious 
fame, and implies a course of life that ennobles and dignifies man. 
It is based upon true wisdom and sound discretion, the pilot and 
helm of the bark of life in navigating the ocean of time. Without it, 
the buffetings of chaos, the sand-bars of folly, and the rocks of disas- 
ter, cannot be avoided. Without it, the brightness of other talents 
and attainments of a high order are often eclipsed by the clouds of 
error and obscured by the mists of ridicule. With it, mediocrity 
shines and enables the plough-boy of the field to reach the pinnacle 
of substantial and enduring fame, when his classic friend who has no 
share in consistency, but is in all other respects his superior, sinks 
into oblivion. 

It is a propensity susceptible of cultivation, and where its deve- 
lopements are small in youth, parents and instructers should nurture 
it with great attention and peculiar care. It is of more importance 
than classic lore and the most powerful elocution. Dr. Young has 
truly said, "With the talents of an angel a man may be a fool.'^ The 
sages of the American revolution were remarkable for consistency. 
Many of them rose from the humble walks of life by the force of their 
own exertions, guided by this darling attribute, and became eminently 
useful in the cause of liberty. 

Among this class the name of Samuel Huntington stands conspi- 
cuous. He was a native of Windham, Connecticut, born on the 2nd 
of July, 1732. His father, Nathaniel Huntington, was a plain ho- 
nest farmer, and gave this son only a common English education. 
Three of his brothers enjoyed the advantages of Yale College and 
became gospel ministers, all of them adorning their profession, and 
one of them, Joseph, becoming an eminent divine and an able writer. 
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Their pious mother was the happy instrument that led them to the 
pure font of religion, and had the happiness to see her numerous off- 
spring all walking hand in hand in the ways of wisdom and virtue. 
Samuel followed the plough until he was twenty-two years of age* 
He was of middle stature, dark complexion, keen eyes, countenance 
expressive, with a deportment that commanded respect, love and 
esteem. He was remarkable for industry and integrit;^, and from 
his early youth had been a close observer of men and things, and an 
attentive reader. His native talents were strong and of a grave oast; 
his judgment was clear and his reflections deep. From his child- 
hood to his grave he was remarkable for consistency in all things. 
This was bis strong forte, and exalted him to a lofty eminence. In 
his twenty-third year he commenced reading law at his father's do- 
micile, from books loaned to him by Zedediah Elderkin, Esq. a mem- 
ber of the Norwich bar. Like Roj^er Sherman, he soon mastered the 
elementary principles of that intncate science, was admitted to the 
practical honours of the profession, and immediately opened an office 
in his native town. His reputation as an honest man, possessing a 
clear head and a good heart, already rested on a firm basis. His 
fame as an able advocate and safe counsellor, soon added new grace 
to this superstructure. He was not celebrated for Giceronean power8$ 
he imitated more closely Socrates and Solon. His manner was 
plain and unvarnished, but marked by that deep sincerity and can- 
dour that seldom fail to impress the minds of a court and jury fa- 
vourably, and often foil the most brilliant and happ;^ displays of 
Demosthenean eloquence. To his other strong qualities he added 
punctuality, which is the very life of business. He soon obtained a 
lucrative practice and the confidence of the community. In 1760, he 
removed to Norwich, where a wider field was open before him; and 
two years after, he emei^d from the lonely regions of celibacy with 
Martha, the accomplished daughter of Ebenezer Devotion, and enter- 
ed the delightful bowers of matrimony, thus givinshim an importance 
in society that single blessedness never confers. The choice ne made 
was consistent; his partner proved to be an amiable companion, 
uniting the accomplishments of a lady and the piety of a christian, 
with laudable industry and strict economy. "Marriage, with peace, is 
this world's paradise." 

The professional fame of Mr. Huntin^on continued to rise and ex- 
pand, and when the all-important subject of American rights and 
british wrongs was agitated, he exerted his extensive influence and 
noblest powers in favour of the cause of equal rights. In 1764, he 
was elected to the general assembly, and the next year was appoint- 
ed king's attorney, the duties of which office he continued to ably 
discharge until the pestiferous atmosphere of monarchial oppression 
drove him from under the dark mantle of a corrupt and impolitie 
ministry. He was appointed to the bench of the Superior Court in 
1774, and the next year a member of the council of his native state. 
In October, 1775, he had the honour of being associated with the pa- 
triots and sages of the Continental Congress then assembled at Phi- 
ladelphia, of which body he became a prominent and useful member* 
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Ib January following he again took his seat in that venerable assenif- 
blj, and advocated boldly* fearlessly, and with undisguised since- 
rity, the necessity of severing, at one gigantic stroke, the cords that 
bound the colonies to England. The solemnity of his manners, the 
deep tone of his reasoning, the lucid demonstration of his proposi-* 
tions, and theliurity of his patriotism, were well calculated to carry 
conviction to the heart and impart confidence to the wavering and 
timid. He was present on the memorable 4th of July, 1776, at the 
birth of our independence, and became a subscribing witness to the 
imposing solemnities of that eventful day. He was continued a mem« 
ber of Congress until 1781, when ill health compelled him to retire, 
for a season, from the halls of legislation. 

He was a man of great industry, clearness of perception, honesty 
of purpose, and profound research; united with an extensive practi- 
cal knowledge of human nature, general business, and political eco- 
nomy, which rendered him worthy of unlimited confidence and gave 
him a place on the most important committees. So highly was Mr. 
Huntington esteemed, that on the resignation of Mr. Jay, in 1779, 
who was appointed minister to Europe, he was elected president of 
Congress, the duties of which high and dignified station he discharged 
with so much consistency and ability, that on his final resignation in 
July 1781, that august body passed and communicated to him a vote 
of thanks for the able manner he had filled the chair and promoted 
the execution of public business. So anxious were the members that 
he should resume his seat, that tliey waited considerable time before 
they supplied the vacancy permanently, hoping that his health might 
be restored and enable him to return. During this interim of his 
congressional career, when he was able, he served his own state on 
the bench and in her council. In 1783, he resumed his seat in the 
national legislature, during which year he closed his services in that 
body and declined a re-election. He had aided in completing the 
mighty work of national freedom $ the star spangled banner was float- 
ing in the breeze of liberty; his country had triumphed over a merr 
ciless foe; her political regeneration had been consummated; America 
was disenthralled; he then desired retirement from the arena of pub- 
lic life. His rest was of brief duration. In 1784, he was a]:^inted 
chief justice of his native state; the ensuing year, lieutenant-governor; 
and the year following that^ he was elected governor of Connecticut, 
srhich responsible ana important office he fiUed until the 5th day of 
January, 1796, when he sunk under a complication of diseases, and 
closed his eyes in death. He died the death of a righteous man« hav«> 
ing long adorned the profession of religion by a life of consistent and 
exemplary piety. 

In the lite of this good and useful patriot, we find much to admire 
and nothing to condemn. His superior virtues and uniform consis* 
tencT eclipsed every frailtjr of his nature. In the performance of all 
the duties of public and private life, he was a model worthv of the 
highest praise and of the closest imitation. From the plougn in the 
field, through his bright career to the presidential chair in Congresg, 
and from thence to the chief magistracy of his native state, so great 
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were his consistency, wisdom, prudence, discretion, and even-handed 
justice, that envy, malice, and slander, shrunk from the torpedo touch 
of his moral purity. As a lawyer, a judge, a statesman, and a chief 
magistrate, he stood admired, approved, and honoured. He was a 
stranger to pomp and show; republican in his manners as well as in 
his principles; temperate and frugal in his habits; scrupulously honest 
in the discharge of every duty; calm and deliberate in all his actions; 
urbane and affable in his intercourse with mankind; completely mas- 
ter of all his passions; systematic and punctual in private and public 
business; emphatically a son of consistency, liberty, order, and law. 
His fame is based upon substantial merit; his name is surrounded by 
a sacred halo that renders it dear to every freeman; his examples 
will shed a salutary influence over the mind of every reader capable 
of receiving the congenial impression of angelic consistency. 




GEORGE WALTON. 

Knowledge is the treasure of the mind; virtue is the parent of 
earthly happiness. In this enlightened age and in our free country, 
ignorance is a voluntary misfortune arising from idleness, the parent 
of want, vice, and shame. Under the benevolent arrangements of the 
present day, every child, youth, woman and man can have access to 
books, and generally to schools. At no era of the world has the man- 
tle of science been so widely spread as at this time. All who will 
may drink at the pure fountain of intelligence, and go on their way 
rejoicing in light. By a proper improvement of time, the apprentice 
of the workshop may lay in a stock of useful information that will 
enable him, when he arrives at manhood, to take a respectable stand 
by the side of those who have been illumined with the full blaze of a 
collegiate education. In his own hands are the materials of future 
fame, oblivial obscurity, or shameless infamy. He is the architect of 
his own fortune, and will rise in the scale of being just in proportion 
with his mental exertions. Youth of America, if you desire to remain 
free, store your minds with knowledge. Several bright examples 
have already been spread before the reader, in this review of the 
lives of the signers of the declaration, of men who raised themselves 
by the force of their own powers and industry to the loftiest pinnacle 
of enduring fame. 

In tracing the career of Georoe Walton, another instance of the 
same kind is presented. He was a native of Frederic county, Vir- 
^nia, born in 1740. Without any school education he was appren- 
ticed to a morose carpenter at an early age, who was so penurious 
as to deny him a candle to read by, after having faithfully performed 
his task of labour. So ^reat was his desire to become familiar 
with books, that he would collect pine knots, which afforded him 
the only light for the prosecution of his studies during his boyhood 
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and youth. He served out his time in strict accordance with his 
indentures^ and when manhood dawned upon him, his mind was 
stored with a rich stock of useful intelligence and practical informa- 
tion. This he had acquired alone bj the dint of industry duting 
those hours of the night when a large proportion of others boys and 
youth were either reposing in slumber, or were wasting their time in 
corrupt and vicious company, demonstrating most clearly iJiat igno- 
rance is a voluntary misfortune. 

When he arrived at his majority he went to Georgia and com- 
menced the study of law with Henry Young, Esq. , under whose in- 
struction he rapidly acquired the elements of the profession, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1774. During his investigation of the princi- 
ples laid down by Blackstone and other able writers, he was most 
forcibly struck with the gross violation of the chartered and constitu- 
tional rights of the colonies. His indignation became roused, he com- 
municated his views and feelings to other kindred spirits, and was 
among the first to oppose British oppression in his adopted state. 
The interests of the crown were sustained -in Georgia longer than in 
either of the other provinces. A temporizing spirit pervaded the 
minds of many of tho3e who desired liberty, but believed its attain- 
ment beyond their reach. • For some time they preferred enduring 
their present sufferings, lest a severer fate should overtake them. 
They Tknew their own weakness, they dreaded the physical power of 
England. But George Walton and a few other bold patriots were 
not to be intimidated by a display of military force. They considered 
that to die in the cause of liberty was more glorious than to wear the 
chains of a tyrant. They were determined never to bow the knee to 
Baal, or offer a sacrifice at the altar of monarchy. They resolved 
to be free or nobly perish in the attempt. 

In order to test the public mind, Messrs. Walton, Noble, Bullock, 
and Houston, over their proper signatures, published a notice for a 
meeting of their fellow citizens to be held at the Liberty Pole, Ton- 
dee's tavern, Savannah, on the 27th of July, 1774, in order to take 
into consideration the constitutional rights and liberties of the Ame- 
rican subjects of the British empire. This was the first liberty pole 
planted in that states this was the first meeting that put the revolu- 
tionary ball in motion in Georgia. A large number of citizens as- 
sembled at the time and place appointed, and were eloquently ad- 
dressed by Mr. Walton, who, from that time, became a prominent 
and able leader of the popular party. A committee was organized 
for the purpose of rousing the people to a sense of impending danger 
and to a vindication of their injured rights. Governor Wright, with 
the hireling phalanx of the crown, used great exertions to obtain from 
the inhabitants of every parish a written pledge to sustain them in 
executing the nefarious designs of the mother country, and to submit 
their necks more implicitly to the yoke of bondage. Fascinating 

f promises of redress were held out, and the people were in a measure 
uUed into quietness by a renewal of their petitions to the throne for 
the repeal of the unconstitutional laws of parliament. But the fire of 
patriotism had commenced its insulating course. From Mr. Walton 
and his compatriots its holy fiame continued to spread from heart to 
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heart, from sire to son, from parish to parish, at first slowlj, but 
finally illaminating the horizon of liberty with cheerins refulgence. 
The struggle of many of the more timid patriots in that province, 
between policy and duty, was long suspended on the pivot of inde* 
cision. Present self-interest and self-preservation influenced many 
to remain inactive for a season, who subsequently became the bold 
advocates of liberal principles. In January, 1775, the members of the 
assembly were so equally divided upon the all important subject of 
the revolution, then rolling upon them, that they adjourned without 
any definite action relative to it. The same wavering spirit was 
manifested at the public meetings and by the committee of safety. 
To restore the public mind from this political paralysis, was the pro- 
vince of Mr. Walton and a few other noble spirits. All tfie other 
colonies had united in the common cause against the common enemy 
and had sent delegates to the Congress convened at Philadelphia the 
previous year. That Geoi^a should be the last to hug the chains 
and kiss the rod of oppression, was to him a source of mortification 
and regret. But he aetermined not to desert his post His exertions 
became equal to the herculean task before. His powers of mind rose 
with the magnitude of the occasion; his eloquence and lo^c bore down 
all opposition, and when the cry of blood — of murder— -from the heights 
of Lexington was heard, the people started from their reverie, rose in 
the majesty of their might, buckled on the armour of opposition, 
burst the cords that bound them, and bid defiance to British power. 
In May, 1775, the parish of St. Johns sent Lyman Hall to the Con- 
tinental Congress, and in July, a convention of the province sanctioned 
his election, joined the confederacy, and sent four other delegates to 
sdd him. The. council of safety was re-organized, and vigorous mea- 
sures adopted to aid the cause of rational liberty. In these measures 
Mr. Walton was one of the leading men. In January of the next 
year the legislature appointed Mr. Bullock, a bold and active patiiot, 
president of the executive council by a large majority. British au- 
thority was at an end. Governor Wright threatened the member^ 
with bayonets, the next hour he was their prisoner, and permitted 
only the liberty of his own house on his parol of honour. This he 
violated, fled on board of the armed fleet in the harbour, commenced 
an attack upon the town, was shamefully defeated, and retired from 
the vengeance of an enraged, insulted, and injured populace. 

In February, 1776, Mr. Walton was elected to Congress, and 
entered upon the important duties of legislation. He at once took his 
seat and proved a bold, energetic, and efficient advocate for every 
measure calculated to advance the cause of independence. He warmly 
supported the declaration of rights and most cheerfully gave it his vote 
and signature. He continued to be annually elected a member of 
the national legislature until 1781, excepting 1779, when he was 
governor of Georgia. He rendered essential service on various com- 
mittees. When Congress was compelled to retire to Baltimore on 
the 13th of December, 1776, in consequence of the approach of the 
British army, Messrs. Morris, Clymer, and Walton, were left as a 
committee of superintendence with $200,000, to be expended for the 
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use of the arm^. Mr. Walton was also a member of the treasury 
board and manne committee, and ably discharged every duty that 
devolved upon him. In addition to his civil honours, his brow was 
decked with the epic wreath. In 1778, he was commissioned colo- 
nel of militia, and bravely sustained himself at the battle of Savannah 
between the American troops under General Howe and the British 
under Colonel Campbell. The battalion under his command made a 
desperate resistance until he received a shot in his thigh, fell from his 
horse, and was captured by the enemy. So long as his wound con- 
fined him he was held under a parol of honour^ when he recovered, 
he was sent to Sunbury and confined with the other prisoners. He 
was soon after exchanged, ^pid again entered into the service of Con- 
gress, having been abseai during the session of 1778. In January, 
1783, he was appointed chief justice of Georgia. He was subse- 
quently again elected governor of the state, and also a member of the . 
United States senate, and served several sessions in the state legisla- 
ture. He was a judge of the superior court, when he closed his 
laborious life on the 2nd of February, 1803, which had been almost 
entirely devoted to the service of his country. He was also one of 
the commissioners that eJQTected a treaty with the Cherokee Indians 
in Tennessee. His hi^h reputation as an able and faithful public ser<- 
vant, imposed upon him numerous and onerous duties, all of which, 
he discharged in a manner that did honour to his name and his coun- 
try. The only difficulty in which he appears to have been involved 
during his public career, was as singular as it proved harmless, and 
lost none of its odd features in its final adjustment. During the war, 
a jealousy existed between the civil and military powers in Georgia. 
At the head of the first was Mr. Walton; at the head of the latter. 
General Mcintosh. In 1779, when the former was first elected 
governor of the state, a forged letter, purporting to be from the legis- 
lature, then in session at Savannah, was forwarded to Congress, re- 
questing the removal of the latter to some other field of action. The . 
g;overnor was charged with a knowledge of the transaction; but few, 
if any, believed it, and he declared himself ignorant of the whole 
matter. The documentary proofs were laid before the house in 
Januarv, 1783, and whilst under discussion, Mr. Walton was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the state; the next day a vote of censure was 
passed upon him for participating in the forged letter, and the attor- 
i^^y-gcneral directed to institute proceedings against him in the very 
court over which he presided, and the ortly one that had cognisance 
of the charge against him. The vote of censure may have healed the 
wounded feelings of General M'Intosh; it certainly never injured 
chief justice Walton, and was never afterwards agitated. It was 
more like a political compromise of the present day than any re- 
volutionary farce that has come under my notice. 

During the latter part of his life. Judge Walton confined his public 
duties to the bench of the superior court; and during the intervals of 
its session, enjoyed the comforts of domestic life with his family, con- . 
Sisting of one son, and his amiable and accomplished companion, the 
daughter of Mr. Chamber, whom he had married in 1777. He was 
19 
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not wealthy, was free from avarice, and was contented with a cam* 
petence which was afforded bjhis public emoluments and the pro- 
duce of a small plantation. He indulged in good living, and suffered 
much from the gout at various times. He was a close student during 
his whole life. He continued to add to his experience a general know* 
ledge of the sciences, and became an ornament to the judiciary of his 
state. He was also a ready writer, and possessed a peculiar talent 
for satire, which he occasionally resorted to as a correction of error 
and folly. He was of a warm temperament, easily excited, resenting 
every indignity, but highly honourable and just, moving within the 
orbit of propriety under all circumstances, showing clearly that the 
inflammable passions may be governed avi controlled by a wise dis- 
cretion. He was open and frank, a strangef«lo disguise, ardent in his 
attachments, firm in his purposes, stern and reserve in his nianners 
in general society, but very familiar in the private circle with his 
friends. He was an indignant but manly oppon^nt^ his enemies knew 
just where to find him. He was fond of brevity and despatch in con- 
[^ versation and in business, and systematic in all his proceedings and 

t.-X arrangements both public and private. Taken as a whole, he was 

{ :3 one of the most useful men of his day and generation, and has left 

• *^ examples worthy of the imitation of the apprentice, the stud^it, thei 

; ^ lawyer, the judge, the magistrate, and the statesman. By the forc& 

of industry and perseverance he rose from the humblest walks of 
life to the most dignified stations in the community. Let every youth 
whose eyes meet this brief sketch, be stimulated to embrace every 
opportunity for improvement, and drink often and freely at the crystal 
fountain of knowledge now accessible and open to all. Soon the 
affairs of a mighty nation will devolve upon you ^ without intelligence 
"^ you cannot be prepared to guard its dearest interests and counteract 

the corrupting and baneful evils that are often put in motion by wild 
::: ambition, sordid selfishness, and dark intrigue. 
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The mental powers of man are as diversified as the soils of the 
earth. Upon the minds of some we pour the classic stream in vaini 
like the desert of Sahara, they are barren of fruit or flower. Upon 
the minds of others, laborious efforts produce an improvement, but 
never enrich them. Their substance is too light and their substra- 
tum too porous to long retain the fructifying substances lavished upon 
them. Others, by good cjulture, yield a liberal harvest and become 
valuable by use. Others again, like the alluvial prairie, are adorned 
with spontaneous fruits, and only require the introduction of seed to., 
afford all the rich varieties that.may be desired. Expose them to the 
genial rays of the sun of science and the germs of genius will im- 
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mediately spring up, the embiyo forms will bud and blossom like the 
rose. 

The mind of George Clymer was composed of a prolific and 
deep mould, capable of produeing the richest foliage. Fortunately for 
our country, it was not appropnated entirely to ornamental flowers 
and blooming shrubbery, but to the substantial fruits that invigorate 
and support life. 

He was born in Philadelphia in 1739. His father removed from 
Bristol, England, to that city, and died when this son was but seven 
years of age. George Clymer was then taken under the guardian care 
of William Coleman, his uncle, who treated him as a son and made 
him heir of roost of his property. Himself a literary man, Mr. Cole- 
man conferred upon his nephew a good education. He possessed a 
splendid library, and had the gratifying consolation of seeing it often 
and fully explored by George Clymer, who manifested an early taste 
for readmg, and investigated critically every subject that came before 
him, never leaving it until he traced it through all its meanderings ta 
its primeval source. This trait in his character rendered him vastly 
useful in the momentous concerns that occupied his subsequent life. 
It is of the first importance to dig deep and lay firmly the founda- 
tions of an education, that the superstructure may rest upon a sub- 
stantial basis. 

From the seminary, Mr. Clymer went into the counting-house of 
his uncle, and made himself acquainted with the mercantile business, 
in which he subsequently embarked. The precariousness and un- i' 

certainty of this calling rendered it unpleasant to him. He was op- 
posed to sudden gains or losses, because the one was calculated to 
elate the mind too much, and the other to depress it too low, thus ;, j 

destroying the equilibrium calculated to impart the most happiness 
to a man and render him most useful to himself, to his family, and to > 

the community. He contended that a virtuous equality m life is j, | 

more conducive to the comfort and prosperity of a nation, than to ;; | 

have a majority of the wealth wielded by a favoured few. He was |l 

the friend of equal rights and free principles. He was a republican '; 

of the Roman school, a patriot of the highest order, a philanthropist Z 

of the noblest cast, and opposed to all monopolies. His genius was j 

of that original order, that, like some comets, illuminate our world iji 

only at long intervals. It seemed to traverse the circuit of human !!)] 

nature, of metaphysics, of philosophy, and of ^neral science, without 
an apparent effort, drawing from each conclusions peculiarly its own. 
He was a virtuoso, an amateur, and at the same time a deep logician 
and mathematician. A love of liberty and equal rights was wim him 
an innate quality. His miud was richly stored with the history of 
other times and nations^ he was well versed in the principles of law 
and government, and understood well the chartered rights of his coun- 
try, and felt most keenly the increasing infringements upon them by 
the very power that was bound by the laws of nature, of man, and of 
God, to protect them. His course at the commencement of the revo- 
lution can readily be imagined. True, his entire property was vest- 
ed in commercial business; Reese Meredith, his father-in-law, was 
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his partner in trade, and for him to oppose the interests of the crown, 
seemed certain destruction to his own, so far as pecuniary matters 
were concerned. But his mind moved in an orbit limited only bj the 
confines of freedom. He was among the first to resist'the oppressors 
of his country and proclaim to his fellow citizens the principles of 
liberty. At the '*tea meeting, ^^ held by the citizens of Philadelphia 
on the 16th of October, 1773, his reasoning, sincerity, zeal and en- 
thusiastic patriotism, commanded great attention and admiration. 
Free from pedantry and naturally retiring his powers of mind were 
known only to his friends. From that time they were claimed as 
public property. He was compelled to surrender possession to the 
rightful owners, without certiorari or appeal, and was engaged in all 
the important measures of the day. When the final crisis arrived for 
action; when forbearance had ceased to be a virtue; when the war- 
cry resounded from the heights of Lexington, Mr. Clymer took com- 
mand of a company under General Cadwalader and repaired to the 
tented field. He was at the same time a member of the council of 
safety, and had served on all or most of the preliminary committees 
of his native city appointed to prepare petitions, remonstrances and 
measures of defence. He was soon called from the field of epic glory » 
and appointed by Congress, on the S9th of July, 1775, in conjunction 
with Michael Hillegas, to take charge of the public treasury. ' He 
subscribed liberally to the loan raised for the public service, and 
poured all the specie he could raise into the government chest and 
took in return paper, which was virtually ephemeral in its value. 
His examples and his patriotic enthusiasm had a powerful influence 
upon his friends, many of whom came boldly to the rescue. In July, 
1776, he took his seat in the Continental Congress after the adoption 
of the declaration of rights, to which he most cheerfully subscribed. 
A part of the preceding delegation from Pennsylvania when they 
found their colleagues were in favour of cutting loose, left their sta- 
tion and retired, perhaps that they might avoid the wrath of the king 
on the one hand and the indignation of the patriots on the other, or 
believing the time had not yet arrived for so bold a step. The peo- 
ple promptly filled their places with men who dared to be free, by 
men who had already nobly resolved on liberty or death. 

In September of that year, Messrs. Clymer and Stockton were sent 
by Congress to regulate the northern army and to confer with "Wash- 
ington in making arrangements for future action. In December of 
the same year Congress retired to Baltimore in consequence of the 
threatened approach of the British army, then spreading consterna- 
tion, destruction and death through New Jersey. Mr. Clymer was 
one of the committee left in Philadelphia to superintend the public 
interests and brave the perils that were rolling onward like a tor- 
nado. He was faithful in the discharge of every duty, devoting his 
time and fortune to the advancement of the glorious cause he had 
espoused. He was returned to Congress the' next year, and in April 
was again appointed upon a committee to repair to the army and con- 
fer with Washington upon all subjects that required their attention, 
which'were neither few nor small. In the autumn of that year an 
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additional momentum was given to the patriotism of Mr» Cljmer* 
He had removed his famiij and goods to Chester county, and imme- 
diately after the defeat of the Americans at Brandywine, the tories 
led the British to his house; his family escaped, but his property, to 
a large amount, was totally destroyed. This sacrifice at the altar of 
freedom seemed to strengthen his political faith and impart fresh vi- 
gour to his exertions. 

In December, 1779, he was one of a board of commissioners sent 
by Congress to Fort Pitt, to counteract, if possible, the hostility of 
the savages, who were committing murders upon the western frontiers 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and to effect, if practicable, a treaty 
with the several tribes, and if unsuccessful in the accomplishment of 
these designs, to make arrangements for offensive operations. The 
mission was boldly executed, principally by Mr. Clymer alone, who 
narrowly escaped the tomahawk during his absence. The commis- 
sioners returned in April and reported the necessity of carrying the 
war into the Indian country. During the next year Mr. Clymer 
was not in Congress, but devoted his time in raising loans and sup- 
plies for the army, then destitute of almost ever^ necessary of life and 
of the munitions of war. In 1780, he was again elected, to the na- 
tional legislature and served until November of the ensuing year, 
when he and John Nixon were appointed to organize the Bank of 
North America, which was instrumental in reviving the prostrate cre- 
dit of the government. In May, 1782, he was associated with Mr. 
Rutledge on a mission through tne southern states, for the purpose of 
inducing them to meet more promptly the requisitions of Congress 
for supplies. During the entire penoci of the revolution he devoted 
his whole time to the service of his country^ and discharged every 
duty assigned him to the entire satisfaction of his constituents and 
colleagues. He stood high as an able and faithful co-worker in the 
vineyard of liberty, and retired from the field when the harvest was 
ended covered with the honours of enduring fame. At the close of 
the war he removed to Princeton, for the purpose of resting from his I 

toils and educating his children. The ensuing year his services were 
requested in his native state, and he returned to Philadelphia. He 
was elected to the Pennsylvania legislature, and contributed largely 
in divesting her old constitution and laws of the obnoxious branches ^i 

of tyranny that were still attached to them. He introduced the amelior- ^\ 

ation of the penal code and was the originator and warm advocate 
of abolishing death in all cases, except murder in the first degree. 
He was the father of the much admired penitentiary system of that 
state, which has but recently been organized fully upon the plan 
proposed by him — ^that of solitary confinement at hard labour. It may 
not be known to the young reader, that in former times, prisoners, 
after conviction, were compelled to labour in chains often in the most 
public places. The superiority of solitary confinement over all other 
modes of punishment has been fully demonstrated, and is in a course 
of adoption throughout the civilized world. The arguments of Mr. 
Clymer in favour of these philanthropic measures manifested a deep 
4Uid thorough knowledge of human nature, and were based upon the 
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firm pillars of equal justice, lucid reason and sound policy. He 
devised and prepared the humane report of the committee that remo- 
delled the penal code of Pennsylvania^ which has been fullj and sue* 
cessfully tested^ and stands an admired monument of judicial re-^ 
formation, and an enduring praise to the name of its* author* 

The mind of Mr. Clymer was peculiarly prolific and happy in tbe. 
conception of plans of usefulness and utility. To benefit his country 
and better the condition of mankind, afforded him the highest plea- 
sure. To effect this, he saw the necessity of reducing every depart* 
ment of government to system and order. American independence 
was achieved j to preserve it by reducing to harmony the conflicting 
local interests, jealousies and inconsiderate clamours of the malevo-* 
lent, was an herculean task yet to be performed. The convention that 
formed the federal constitution was therefore hailed with joy by Mr. 
Clymer, who was one of its members. The result of the laboura of 
tbat body was fraught with deeper interest than the war struggle for 
victory over a foreign foe. It involved the fate of our infant repub-> 
lie, which was then veringon dissolution and fast retrograding towards 
the awful gulf of primeval chaos. The conflict was between members 
i3( the same family, and required the deepest sagacity, the profoundest 
wisdom, the most acute judgment, the most disinterested patriotism^ 
the most exalted charity, and the purest spirit of conciliation, to bring 
it to a peaceful and satisfactory termination. Happily for our coun* 
try this was done, and Mr. Clymer contributed his full share in the 
accomplishment of the glorious work* 

He was elected a member of the first Congress convened under that 
saving instrument. He was a stern republican and opposed to tacking 
any titles to the name of any public man except that of his office. 
Excellency, honourable, &c., he conceived to be the mere shadows of 
a shadow, too vain and trifling for a freeman. He was opposed to the 
right of instruction from his constituents, because they must necessa- 
rily decide without hearing either evidence or argument He was 
unwilling to be made a mere passive machine of puerile power, a mere 
automaton of party spirit. 

In the organization of the general government throu^ all its rami- 
fications he took a deep interest and an active part. Every subject 
that was presented to Congress for consideration he analyzed with the 
skill of a sage, a statesman and a philosopher. In 179Q, he closed 
his legislative career and declined again entering upon its arduous 
duties. Under the act of Congress of 1791, imposing a duty on do- 
mestic distilled spirits, Mr. Clymer was appointed to superintend its 
collection in his own state. The tax was then called, by way of op- 
probrium, the excise. This law gave great dissatisfaction in many 
places, and in Pennsylvania produced what was termed the whiskey 
rebellion^ which required the military to restore order. Unpleasant 
as it was, Mr. Clymer proceeded to perform his duty by appointing 
the required collectors in each county, endeavouring to persuade the 
people to submit to the law whilst in force, and pursue the constitutional 
remedy for its repeal if they believed it wrong. During the height of 
the excitement he hazarded his life among the malecontents where but 
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few other men would hftve been spared if clothed with the same office. 
He finally resigned this station, and was soon after appointed a com* 
missioner, with Colonels Pickens and Hawkins, to negociate a treaty 
with the Cherokee and Creek Indians in Georgia, which was effected 
on the £9th of June, 1796, and closed his long, faithful and arduous 
public career. He had perilled his life, his ^rtune and his sacred 
nonour for his country^ he had been her unyielding and fearless ad- 
vocate amidst the storms of revolution, civil discord and open rebel- 
lien; he now saw her peaceful, prosperous and happy, with the illus- 
trious Washington presiding over her destinies. He could therefore 
retire to enjoy the niiits of bis labours and his toils, without any to 
disturb or make him afraid. 

But he remained an active man during his whole life. He felt an 
interest in every kind of improvement, and to many he extended a' 
fostering care. As. early as 17*85, he aided in establishing the Phila- ^ 

delphia Agricultural Society, and when the Academy of Fine Arts tj 

wasr founded in that city he was one of its liberal patrons. He aided r: | 

also in establishing the Ftnladelphia Bank. Of the former, he was I, J 

vice president, and of the two latter, president when he died. He jj^ 

was a friend to all the labouring classes, and made himself acquainted i 

with the principles of farming and the mechanic trades. His private I 

papers exhibit a great variety of draughts and plans of bridges, canals, 
water- works, machinery and implements of husbandry, and numerous 
recipes relative to the arts. Like the philosophic Franklin, he ex- 
tended his researches to almost every subject within the grasp of man, 
and treasured in his mind the essential oil of each. He aiwavs sought 
for solid substance that could be applied to substantial use. bis mind 
and his manners were opposed to pedantry and pomp. He was what, 
in common parlance, would now be called a plain, old fashioned, blunt 
man. His bluntness was not of an offensive kind; it consisted in la- 
conic truth, dressed in republican simplicity, a garb that was much 
admired during the times of pure unsophisticated patriotism. Al- \ 

though he originated many important measures in the national and 
state legislature, he seldom spoke in the forum, and was often un- 
known to the public as such, when the author of the most salutary 
propositions* He was ambitious only to do good, and was not .^ 

anxious that his name should be wafted on the breeze of popular ap- 

Elause or be emUazoned in the high places of the earth. To know that 
e had been instrumental in benefitting the human family was the ul- 
timatttm of his soul. "When the importance of a subject induced him 
to rise in debate he was listened to with profound attention, aiid was 
an example worthy of imitation. Without any pretensions to refined 
elocution, he expressed in strong language the sentiments he strongly 
felt* He came directly to the point, adhered closely to it in a strain 
of keen, cutting, pithy and laconic reasoning; was always brief, often 
casting into the shade, by his remarks of a few moments, the laboured 
and gaudy speeches of his opponents that had cost them weeks to pre- 
pare and hours to deliver. He effected this, not by personal recrimi- 
nation or irony, but by aiming his blows at the strong points, the syl- 
lates of their superstructure, which he often demolished at one bold 
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stroke with the damask blade of sound logic, drawn from the scabbard 
of plain common sense, and wielded by the vigorous arm of lucid rea- 
son. He was opposed to every shade of aristocracy and every thing 
anti-republican, both in theory and practice. His views were broad 
and liberal, his purposes were honest and patriotic. He was an at- 
tentive reader, and wrote numerous essays, which are forcible, logical^ 
and extremely sarcastic. 

In the private walks of life his character was a model of human 
excellence. All its relations he discharged with the most scrupulous 
fidelity and integrity. He was proverbial for punctuality in all things, 
if only to take a walk with a friend or present a promised toy to a 
child. In conversation he was agreeable and instructive, illuminating 
and enlivening the social circle with apothegms, aphorisms, and pun- 
gent anecdotes, imparting pleasure and intelligence to all around him. 
, >. In all this he was modest, chaste and discreet, avoiding any appear- 

^ ance of superiority, carefully guarding against personal allusions, even 

' iH^ to his most bitter enemies. He spoke ill^f no individual, and checked 

','^ slander in others whenever he discovered it. His morals were of the 

c jn:;! purest order, his philanthropy was of the loftiest kind. As a public 

IZ^' servant, a private citizen, a kind husband, a faithful father, a warm 

..^ friend, an honourable enemy and a noble patriot, the name of G£<moE 

r Tr Clymer stands pre-eminent. 

^ He was of the middle size, well formed, fair complexion, with a 

rr; countenance attractive, intelligent, expressive of a strong mind, pleas- 

' '^ ing and ingenuous. He closed his long and useful career on the 23d 

of January, 1813, at the residence of his son at Morrisville, Berks 
county, in his native state, most deeply mourned by those who knew 
him best. 
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^! It often happens that those who forget right and abuse power un- 

-•v| dermine the foundation of their own citadel, and prepare the way to 

be shorn of their present enjoyments by an improper course to en- 
hance them. Thus it was with England. Previous to the causes 
that produced the American revolution, the idea of a separation from 
the mother country, and of forming an independent government, had 
probably never entered the minds of but few of the patriots who were 
engaged in its consummation. When the impolitic measures towards 
the colonists were first commenced, relying upon their chartered 
rights, based npon the British constitution as they were, they believ- 
ed their grievances would and must be redressed by the king, when 
properly requested by petitions. These were repeatedly forwarded 
to him, couched in the most respectful and eloquent language, to 
which he turned a deaf ear. Parliament was appealed to in vain. 
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Remonstrances formed the next link in the chiun. Thej also were 
treated with contempt. A formal demand to desist from oppression 
in bold, but still in respectful language, breathing allegiance to the 
kins in every word, was the next resort-— but all to no purpose* The 
ministerial cry, give-^give — ^gtve— resounded from Albion's shore, 
and pierced airesh the sensibilities of the imploring suppliants. Reso- 
lutions of non-importation followed; these produced menaces from 
the Bri^tish military, a preparation for resistance by the colonies suc- 
ceeded; American blood was spilt; the tocsin of war was sounded; 
millions rushed to the conflict; the struggle was long, doubtful, and 
bloody; the patriots triumphed; the power of Britain was dissolved; 
Columbia was free and patriots rejoiced. 

Among them stood Carter Braxton, the son of George Braxton, 
a wealthy planter, who resided on the north bank of Mattapony river, 
where he owned a valuable plantation, situated in the county of King 
and Queen, Virginia. At that beautiful place Carter was born, on 
the 10th of September, 1736. His paternal and maternal connections 
were higlily respectable and wealthy, and several of them officers of 
the crown at various periods. He was liberally educated at the col- 
lege of William and Mary, and reared amidst all the splendours of 
opulence, without the tender care of a mother to correct his childish 
foibles, or of a father to guard him against the errors of youth; the 
former having died when he was but seven days old, and the latter 
when he was quite young. When but nineteen years of age, he mar- 
ried the beautiful and amiable Judith Robinson, who was very 
wealthy, and entered into full possession of his large estate, which, 
united with that of his wife, constituted a princely fortune. She sur- 
vived but a short time, leaving him two daughters, the youngest but 
a few hours old. 

To assuage his grief, he sailed for England, where he remained for 
nearly three years, during which time he added greatly to the store 
of knowledge he had previously acquired, and became familiar with 
the feelings, views, and designs of that kingdom towards his native 
country. His rank and fortune gave him access to the nobility, from 
whom he obtained much valuable information relative to the ministe- 
rial conclave then concocting plans to raise money in America to 
support royalty in Great Britain. 

Although his family connections were favourites of the kin^, and 
every thing around him was calculated to foster aristocracy in his 
bosom, Mr. Braxton became a warm friend of liberal principles and 
equal rights. Soon after his return from Europe, in 1760, he was 
elected a member of the house of burgesses, and, in 1765, was an 
ardent supporter in that body of the bold resolutions offered by 
Patrick Henry, relative to the stamp act. From that time forward 
he was a zealous advocate in the cause of freedom. He was one 
of the house in May, 1769^ when the proceedings of the members 
excited the ire of the royal governor Bottetourt to such a degree that 
he dissolved them without ceremony. They immediately repaired to 
a private room in Williamsburg, and entered into a solemn agree- 
ment not to import any articles from the mother country until their 
20 
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chartered rights were restored. The same members were elected to 
the next session, and, being aware of the kind of materials he had to 
manage, the smooth and shrewd governor lulled them into a more 
quiet mood bj the syren song of promises, assuring them that at 
the next session of parliament the ofiensive revenue taxes would 
be removed. Still cnerishing hopes that tlieir rights would be re- 
cognised, they waited in respectful but watchful silence. Mr. Brax- 
. ton was an active member of committees and an agreeable speaker. 
In the house of burgesses there were six standing committees, one 
on courts of justice, one on public claims, one on elections and 
privileges^ one on trade, one on grievances and propositions, and one 
on religion. Of the three last, then by far the most important, Mr. 
Braxton was uniformly a member. In 1771, governor Bottetourt 
died, and was succeeded by Lord Dunmore, who, being fresh from the 
fountain of high notions and ministerial corruption, dissolved the tur^ 
bulent assembly then in commission, and issued his proclamation for 
a new election. Mr. Braxton was then sheriff of his county, and 
could not serve in the house. The people continued to live on pro* 
mises and hang on hope until the 27 th of May, 1774, when the house 
of burgesses again took a bold stand against oppression, and was pe- 
remptorily dissolved by Lord Dunmore. He then dissolved the gor* 
dian knot virtually^ the people became enraged; eighty-nine of the 
members, immediately after the dissolution, formed themselves, with 
many other patriots, into an association of resistance, and the fire of 
freedom began to rise in curling flames. In Au^st, a convention of 
the friends of liberty met in Williamsburg, of which Mr. Braxton was 
an active member. They elected seven delegates to meet the Con* 
gress at Philadelphia, and bound themselves to act in concert with 
the people of Boston, in the common cause against the common 
enemy. Governor Dunmore had a new house of burgesses elected; 
not being pleased with their proceedings he prorogued it several times, 
until he prorogued himself, on the nignt of the 7th of June, 1775, on 
;; I board the armed ship Fowey, never again to assume his power over 

the turbulent rebels of America. The Virginia convention met 
again in March, 1775, and took every precaution necessary to put 
their state in a condition of defence, in April folloiiKingy Lord Dun- 
more had caused the powder to be removed from the magazine, under 
pretence that it would probably be needed in another part of the 
colony, to repel an expected insurrection of the blacks. This enraged 
the people, who assembled in large numbers, but were persuaded to 
return to their homes by Peyton Randolph. Not fully satisfied, a 
Spartan band soon after collected, headed by Patrick Henry, and pro- 
ceeded towards Williamsburg, determined on having the powder or 
its equivalent. An armed force was sent from the Fowey to sustain 
the governor^ this only enraged the patriots; the spilling of blood 
seemed inevitable. At that juncture Mr. Braxton and others inter- 
ceded j the powder was paid for by the receiver-general; Mr. Henry 
gave a receipt for the money, and his troops returned home. 

The flight of the governor was the dissolution of British power in 
Virginia. For a time the government was managed endrely by the 
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committee of safety, of which Mr* Braxton wag a member. On the 
15th of December, 1775, he was elected to the Continental Congress, 
and entered upon the duties of his new station with great zeal and 
▼igoar. He had already seen much public service, and was prepared 
to act well his part. lie advocated, voted for, and signed the decla- 
ration, the instrument that formally dissolved the maternal ties that 
bound the pilgrim fathers to chains and slavery. On the return of 
Mr. Braxton from Congress the next autumn he took his seat in the 
first Vir^nia legislature convened under their republican constitu- 
tion, having been elected the May previous. A formal vote of thanks 
to him and Thomas Jefferson, for their faithful services in Congress, 
is upon the records of that body, dated the l£th of October, 1776. 
From that time to his death, he was often a member of the legislature 
of his state, sometimes in one bt-anch and sometimes in the other. 
He was a member of council when he died, and was in his seat only 
four days previous to his decease. 

During the war, he had lost a large portion of his fortune by the 
British, and after its close he was extremely unfortunate, and was 
reduced to indigent and perplexing circumstances. For a time, he 
led his friends into speculative projects in order to resuscitate his 
adverse circumstances, all of which proved abortive, injuring them 
without benefitting him, and he finally sunk under a load of aflfiction, 
which produced an excitement that was followed by paralysis, a 
second attack of which ended his useful and eventful career at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on the 10th of October, 1797. Under all these try- 
ing circumstances, his reputation did not suffer, he lost none of his 
well earned fame as an able and faithful public servant, and an honest 
and worthy man. His private character was of the most amiable 
kind| he was a perfect gentleman and fulfilled all the relations of life 
with fidelity. His name is justly placed high upon the list of endur- 
ing fame, as a man who was a faithful sentinel in the cause of equal 
rights, who contributed largely in consummating that independence 
we now enjoy, that freedom of which we boast, that liberty which we 
are bound to cherish, protect, preserve, and perpetuate. 


JOHN MORTON. 

CouRAOE and fortitude, unaided by wisdom, often lead men into 
unforeseen and unexpected difficulties. Combined, they form a power 
for action equal to the lever, the fulcrum and the screw. Some men 
possess a brave and dauntless spirit that knows no fear, but not pos- 
sessed of the helm of wisdom to plan and discretion to act, can never 
become successful leaders. Guided by a wise prudence, blended 
with a talent to conceive and a boldness to execute, the weak become 
strong and effect wonders, at which they themselves look with asto- 
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nishment after the miehty work is completed. To the unparalleled 
wisdom of the sages of the American revolution we owe the blessings 
of the liberty we now enjoj» more than to the physical strei^th of our 
country at that time. Compared with the fleets and armies of the 
mother country at the eventful era of the birth of our nation, the 
available force of the colonies dwindles into significance. The one a 
Goliah clad in armour; the other, a boy with a puerile sling. The 
one, a giant in the vigour of his glory; the other, an infant bursting 
into life. To the wisdom of the revolutionary sages, then, under 
God, we must ascribe the success of the noble work they conceived, 
planned and executed. 

As a cool, deliberate and prudent roan, the name of John Morton 
is memorable. He was born in Ridley, Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania, about four miles from Chester, in the year 1724. His ances- 
tors immigrated from Sweden at an early period, and settled along 
the Delaware not far from Philadelphia. The father of John Morton, 
of the same christian name, married Mary Richards when he was very 
young, and died before his son was born, and before he arrived at his 
majonty. The widow was subsequently married by John Sketchly, an 
intelligent Englishman, who proved a ^d husband and a kind step- 
father. Mr. Morton was principally indebted to him for his educa- 
tion, having enjoyed the advantages of a school but three months. 
Himself a skilnil surveyor and well versed in mathematics, he made 
his step-son master of that important science. No branch of educa- 
tion is as well calculated to lead the mind into the path of precision 
of thought and action as this. Based upon invariable truth and liicid 
demonstration, never resting on false premises, always arriving at in- 
controvertible conclusions, it gives a tone to the mental powers calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficial results. 

Young Morton continued with his parental guardian until manhood 
dawned upon him, aiding in the management of the farm and in sur- 
veving, constantly storing his mind with useful and substantial know- 
ledge, blending and testing theory with practice. In 1764, he was 
commissioned a justice of the peace, and shortly after was elected to 
the assembly of his native state. He soon became conspicuous, and 
was subsequently speaker of the house during several sessions. He 
took a deep interest in the welfare of his country, and was a member 
of the Congress assembled at New York in 1765 to concert measures 
for the repeal of the odious stamp act. He concurred in the strong 
and bold measure of that body, which virtually kindled the fire of the 
revolution, which, although smothered for a time, was never extin- 
guished until it consumed the last vestige of British power in Ame- 
rica. In 1767, he became the sheriff* of his county, which station he 
ably filled for tiiree years. He was then appointed president jud^ 
of his district, and rose rapidly in the estimation of his fellow citi- 
zens. ^ He also endeared himself to society by a matrimonial connec- 
tion with Miss Anne Justis of the state of Delaware, an amiable and 
accomplished ladjr, who contributed largely to his happiness in life. 
Soon after the clarion of war was soundedfrom the heights of Lexing- 
ton, the indignation of the people in his neighbourhood was so rous4^ 
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that they raised a battalion of volunteers and elected judge Morton 
coloneL He was under the necessity of declining the proffered honour, 
having recently been appointed a judge of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania. In July, 1774, he was appointed by the assembly of that 
state a member of the Congress that convened in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember following. The object of that Congress was to effect peace 
and reconciliation between the two countries, and contract, instead 
of enlarging, the breach of amity. Men of wisdom and deep thought, 
fired by a holy patriotism, were selected for the all important delibe- 
rations on whtcn depended the future destiny of themselves and un- 
born millions. When they assembled, a deep and awful solemnity 
pervaded every mind. The proceedings were opened by prayer, and 
every soul seemed to commune with the spirits of another world, as by 
vesper orisons. After the address to the throne of grace was closed, a 
protracted silence ensued; nought but the flitting of the purple stream 
and the throbbing of anxious hearts was heard. The tremoling tears 
and quivering lip told the emotions of many a bosom, too strong to be 
endured, too full to be expressed, too deep to be fathomed. At length 
the mighty spirit of Henry burst forth in the majesty of its native 
glory, and broke the ma^c spell. In bold and glowing colours, 
strongly shaded with dignified sincerity, and painted upon the can- 
vass of eternal justice and truth, he presented American rights and 
British wrongs. When he closed, every {mtriot responded a hearty 
—Amen. Their mouths were opened, their burdens lightened, and 
they could breathe more freely. 

In May of the next year, judge Morton again took his seat in Con- 
gress, and in November following was re-elected, although then 
speaker of the assembly of his state. In July, 1776, he attended that 
aujgust body for the last time, and placed an enduring seal upon the 
bnght escutcheon of his name, by signing the chart of libeiiy, the 
manifesto of freemen against the usurpations of tyranny. 

During the time he was in Congress, he rendered very efficient ser- 
vices, and was highly esteemed as a cool, deliberate, discerning man; 
purely patriotic, firm in his principles, and anxious to do all in his 
power to promote the righteous cause of his bleeding country. With 
all these feelings resting upon his mind, he was among those who 
weighed deeply the consequences of severing the bonds that bound 
the colonies to the mother country. Unsustained, the step was death 
or a more cruel slavery. To all human appearance the patriots must 
be crushed by the physical force of their enemies then pouring in upon 
them. There were five delegates from his state, two of them had de- 
termined on going against the measure, which left him to give the 
easting vote. The responsibility he considered of the greatest mag- 
nitude. On it depended the enhanced misery or** the happy deliver- 
ance of his country. The former he feared, the latter he noped for. 
When the time arrived for final action, his patriotism preponderated 
over his doubts, and he cast his vote in favour of the important instru- 
ment that was to prove either the warrant of death or the diploma of 
freedom. Some of his old friends censured him strongly for the bold 
lact, and would not be reconciled to him, even when hfs lay upon the 
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bed of death; go strong were the feelings of men during the revolu- 
tion. His dying message to them showed that his conscience ap- 
prored the work his hand had done. '^Tell them that thej will live 
to see the hours when thej shall acknowledge it to have been the 
most glorious service that I have ever rendered to my country." The 
truth of his prophecy has been most happily verified. 

When the articles of confederation were under discussion by Con- 
gress« judge Morton was frequently chairman of the committee of the 
whole» ana performed the duty with great dignity and ability. 

In April, 1777^ he was attacked with a violent fever, highly inflam- 
matory, which terminated his life in a few days, in the micist of his 
usefulness, with fresh honours awaiting him as time advanced. His 
premature death was deeply mourned by his bereaved companion, 
eight children, a large concourse of intimate friends, by the members 
of the bar, by his associate judges, by the state legislature, by Con- 
gress, and by every patriot of his country. 

As a private citizen, he possessed an unusual share of esteem. He 
was endowed with all the amiable qualities that enrich the domestic 
and social circle, and, as a crowning glory to his fair fame, he pro- 
fessed and adorned the christian religion, and died triumphing in 
faith. His dust reposes in the cemetery of St James' church, in 
Chester; his name is recorded on the enauring tablet of fame. His 
examples are worthy of imitation; his brief career admonishes us of 
the uncertainty of life; his happy demise is an evidence of the truth 
of real piety. 


RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

A STRONG propensity exists in every investigating, reflecting mind, 
to explore the labyrinthian abysm of the past. The classic reader 
dwells with rapture upon oriental time. Its remoteness sheds around 
it a sacredness that increases veneration, and leaves the fancy to 
wonder and admire. Human foibles descend with the body to the 
tomb, and are covered by the mantle of oblivion. Human faults, not 
enrolled on the black catalogue of crime, are often eclipsed by tran- 
scendant virtues, find no place upon the historic page, and leave after 
generations to gaze at a picture of native beauty, which, as time rolls 
over it, assumes deeper and holier shades, until it commands the re- 
verence of all who Dehold it. The names of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Socrates, Solon, Cincinnatus, and many others, over whose dust cen- 
turies have rolled, are referred to with as profound respect as if 
angel purity had stamped their every action with the impress of di- 
vinity. The same bright portrait awaits the name of every good and 
great man. That of each of the signers of the declaration of inde- 
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pendence has long attracted the earnest gaze of admiring millionsy 
and becomes more sacred as time advances. 

Upon the tablet of endurine fame^ stands the name of Richard 
Henrt Lee, in bold relievo, lie was the son of Thomas Lee, and 
born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, on the 20th of January^ 
1732. His ancestors were among the early settlers of the Old Domi- 
nion, and among those who guided the concerns and directed the 
destinies of the colony. They were the friends of liberal principles, 
and at all times resisted every encroachment upon their rignts. The 
arbitrary power exercised by Charles the first over his European 
subjects, which hurled him from his throne, was successfully resisted 
by the Lees of Virginia. When Cromwell assumed the crown, his 
power was not recognised bv this colony, and the mandate that first 

{proclaimed the second Charles king, originated with Lee and Berk- 
ey of the Old Dominion. 

The plan of ultimate independence iseems to. have been long che- 
rished and nursed by the elder I^ees. Through the bright vista of 
the future they contemplated the millennium of freedom in America. 
So strongl V impressed was the father of the present subject with this 
idea, that ne fixed in his mind the location ot the seat of government, 
and in view of this, purchased lands in the vicinity of Washington. 
By some historians this is called a paradox which philosophy has been 
perplexed to explain. To my mind the solution is involved in no 
mysterious perplexity. A man of deep reflection does not draw his 
conclusions from present appearances alone. He compares the past 
with the present, from which he makes deductions for the future. 
The historic map of the old world is covered with the rise, progress, 
and downfall of kingdoms and nations. Judging from the causes that 
produced them, and the results that followed, it was the natural con- 
clusion of a penetrating mind, that the expansive territory we now 
possess, with all the bounties of nature lavished upon it, and with in- 
telligent and enterprising immigrants pouring in upon it, must even- 
tually be so densely populated that its physical force would become 
too strong for any European power to maintain a dominion over it. 
Its geographical centre, with reference to the settlements then in pro- 
gress, was equally plain. l*he *<prophecy," as it has been termed, 
was the result of deep thought, arriving at conclusions drawn from 
the laws of nature, and shows that Mr. Lee possessed an analyzing 
mind that moved in a broad circumference. 

Richard Henry Liee commenced his education at Wakefield, York- 
shire, England, and remained in that kingdom until he completed it 
He returned a finished scholar and an accomplished gentleman, with 
a reputation untarnished by folly or vice. From his youth his inte- 
grity and morality were of the purest orders he delighted in reposing 
under the ethic mantle. During his absence his innate republicanism 
did not become tinctured with the farina of European courts, or the 
etiquette of aristocracy. In classic history he found the true dignitv 
of man portrayed, and his inalienable rights delineated. In the phi- 
losophy of Locke he saw the rays of light reflected upon human na- 
ture, and the avenues of the immortal mind opefned to his enraptured 
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view. In the elements of Euclid the laws of demonstration were 
exhibited to his understanding, and aided in maturing his logical 
powers. He was prepared to enter upon the great theatre of public 
action, and to adorn the circle of private life. Endowed with these 
qualifications, his services were naturally required by his country. 
His first public act was to raise a body of troops and tender his ser- 
vices to General Braddock. That proud Briton considered the pro- 
vincials puerile, and declined the proffered aid. His fate is a matter 
of history. In 1757, Mr. Lee was appointed a justice of the peace 
and president of the court. Shortly after, he was elected to the house 
of burgesses, where he made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws oT legislation, the ramifications of the government, the various 
interests and policy of the colony, and with the rules of parliamentary 
proceedings. 

Retarded by an almost unconquerable diffidence, he took vety little 
part in debate at first, and it was not until he became excited by a 
subject in which he felt a deep interest, that his Ciceronean powers 
became developed. A bill was before the house imposing a duty 
upon the importation of slaves into Virginia, so heavy as to virtually 
amount to a prohibition. It met with strong opposition, and then it 
was that Richard Henry Lee became roused, and poured upon his 
astonished audience a flood of eloquence against the importing traffic 
of human beings, that raised him at once to the pinnacle of fame as 
an eloquent orator. He was proclaimed the Cicero of America. He 
painted, in vivid colours, the cruelties of Cortes in South America, 
of the Saracens in Spain, and then pointed his colleagues to the darker 
and more barbarous practices that marked and branded with lasting 
infamy the unhallowed slave trade. He also pointed them to the 
bloody scenes of other times, when the physical force of those held 
in bondage had enabled them to rise in tneir might and crush their 
masters at one bold effort By stopping the traffic the evil already 
entailed upon them might be provided for, and the certain and dread- 
ful consequences of a constant influx from Africa be warded off*. His 
eloquence was applauded, but his doctrines of philanthropy were 
voted down. The trade was then sanctioned by the government of 
Great Britain, now so loud in complaints against us, for not provid- 
ing for an evil entailed upon America by the mother country. 

The exposure of base corruptions practised by Mr. Robinson, then 
treasurer of the colony, was the next important service rendered by 
Mr. Lee. As this was participated in by the aristocracy of the 
house it required much boldness, energy, and persevering sagacity 
to introduce the probe successfully. This he effected in a masterly 
manner, and proved clearly that the treasurer had repeatedly re-issued 
reclaimed treasury bills to his favourite friends to support them in 
their extravagance, by which means the colony, in paying them a se- 
cond time, was robbed of the amount. This act placed Mr. Lee on 
a high eminence in view of every honest man. 

when Charles Townshend laid before the British parliament the 
odious and more extensive plan of taxing the American colonies, 
which was seized upon as a philoaapher'^a stone by Mr. Grenville, 
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Mr. Lee was among the first to sound the alarm to his countrymen. 
Within one month after the passage of the preliminary act in parlia- 
ment followed by a revolting catalogue of unconstitutional and op- 
pressive laws, Mr. Lee furnished a list of arguments against it to his 
London friends, that were sufficient to convince every man of the in- 
justice and ruinous policy of the measure proposed, who was not 
blind to the dictates of reason and madly bent on enslaving his fel- 
low men. When Patrick Henry proposed his resolutions in 1765, 
against the stamp act, which brought out the full force of his gigantic 
mind for the first time, Mr. Lee gave them the powerful aid of his 
eloquent and unanswerable logic* Associations began now to be 
organized to resist the oppressions of the crown of which he was a 
prominent and efficient member. The collector of stamps was com- 
pelled to relinquish his office and deliver up his commission and the 
odious paper, and the people were advised not to use it on any occa- 
sion. 

The pen of Mr. Lee was also ably used and produced many keen, 
withering, logical, patriotic and sarcastic essays, that contributed 
largely in producing a proper tone of enthusiastic patriotism in the I 

public mind. He also corresponded with the patriots of New York \ 

and New England, and was the first one according to the testimony 1 

of Colonel Gadsden, of South Carolina, and the public documents of 
that eventful era, who proposed the independence of the colonies, 
which tends to strengthen the allusion to his ancestors, who had for 
a century before predicted this event The idea had probably been 
handed down from sire to son. In a letter from Richard Henry 
Liee to Mr. Dickinson, dated July 25th, 1768, connected with the 
statement of Colonel Gadsden, he proposes upon all seasonable oc- 
casions to impress upon the minds of the people the necessity of a 
struggle with Great Britain "for the ultimate establisJiment of inde- 
pendence,^^ and *^that a private correspondence should be conducted 
by the lovers of liberty in every province." His early proposition in ! 

Congress to sever the maternal ties, was considered by most of the 
friends of liberty premature and rash; but he had long nursed this 
favourite project in his own bosom and was anxious to transplant its 
vigorous scions to the congenial hearts of his fellow patriots. 

Soon after the house of burgesses convened in 1769, Mr. Lee, as I 

chairman of the judiciary committee, introduced resolutions so highly || 

charged with liberal principles, sapping the foundation of the Gren- 
ville superstructure, that they caused a dissolution of the house, and 
concentrated the wrath of the British ministry and its servile creatures 
against him. The fruits of their persecution were the formation of 
non -Importation associations, committees of correspondence, com- 
mittees of safety, and the disaffection of the English merchants towards 
the ministers, in consequence of their impolitic measures, which were 
calculated to prostrate the exporting trade to America. 

X4ord Nortn now assumed the management of the grand drama 
of oppression, and laid more deeply the revenue plan. By causing a 

« See them at large in the life of Henry. 
21 
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repeal of the most offensive acts, he hoped to lull the storm of oppo- 
sition that was gatherii^, disarm the colonists of the spirit of resist- 
ance, and, in the meantime, prepare for more efficient action. Had 
the Boston port bill been omitted, his dark designing treachery might 
have had a more triumphant reign. This roused the indignation of 
the people and fanned the burning flame of patriotic resentment to a 
white heat. 

The Philadelphia Congress of 1774 was now planned, in which Mr. 
Lee took his seat. At that memorable meeting he acted a conspicu- 
ous part. After Patrick Henry had broken the great seal that ap« 
peared to rest on the lips of the members as they sat in deep and 
solemn silence, he was followed by Richard Henry Lee in a strain 
of belles lettres eloquence and persuasive reasoning that took the 
minds of his audience captive, and restored to a calm the boiling agi- 
tation that shook their manly frames as the mountain torrent of the 
:^ V Demosthenean Henry rushed upon them. 

He was a member of the committee appointed to prepare an address 
to the king, the people of Great Britain, and to the colonies. That 
document was written by him and adopted with a few amendments. 
He was also upon the committee that prepared the address to the 
^ people of Quebec, and upon the committee of rights and grievances; 

^ and of non -intercourse with the mother country. In the warmth of 

r^ his ardour, he proposed several resolutions that were considered pre- 

il mature at that time, and were rejected; not because his purity of 

-^ purpose was doubted, but because many of the members still hoped 

; that peace might be restored by a timely redress of the grievances 

they had strongly and clearly set forth in their petition and address 
,^ to the king and his advisers, and were not willing then to take any 

action to widen the breach between the two countries. The pro- 
r ceedings of this Congress were hishly applauded by Lord Chatham, 

as being without a parallel for solidity oi reasoning, force of sagacity 
and wisdom of conclusion. 

In 1775, Mr. Lee was unanimously elected to the Virginia legisla* 
ture and continued to act with undiminished zeal. He received a 
vote of thanks from that body "for his cheerful undertaking and faith* 
ful discharge of the trust reposed in him during the last Congress,'^ 
and was immediately appointed a delegate to the next. A more con- 
genial field was now opened for the ardent spirit of this devoted 
patriot. Temporizing was no longer the order of the day. Vigorous 
action had become necessary, and the zeal and industry of Mr. Lee 
had ample scope. With all his might he entered upon the good work. 
Upon committees, in the house, every where, he was all activity. la 
1776, he was again a member of the national legislature, and in 
obedience to the instructions of the Virginia legislature and of his 
own conscience, on the 7th of June of that year, he offered the reso- 
lution for the adoption of a Declaration of Independence, and enforced 
it by one of the most brilliant and powerful displays of refined and 
forcible eloquence ever exhibited by man. On the 10th of the sanae 
month he was called home by the illness of his family, which pre- 
vented him froih taking his place as chairman of the committee upe& 
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his resolution agreeably to pariiamentarj rules. Mr* Jefferson was 
selected in his stead* The. wrath of British power was now roused 
against him* During his short stay at home, an armed force brok^ 
into his house in the night, and by threats and bribes endeavoured to 
induce his servants to inform them %vhere their master could be found* 
They persisted In affirming that he had started for Philadelphia. He 
was not in his house at the time, but a few miles from it with a friend. 

In August he returned to Congress and most cheerfully affixed his 
name to that instrument which his imagination had dwelt upon for 
years. He served until June, 1777, when he returned to Virginia 
in order to confute a base slander, charging him with unfaithfulness 
to the American cause, in consequence of his having received rents 
in kind instead of continental money. He was honourably acquitted 
by the assembly and a vote of thanks for his valuable services was passed 
by that body* During the two ensuing years his health did not per- 
mit him to sit in Congress but a part of the time, but in all the vast 
concerns that occupied the attention of that body he took a deep in- 
terest and aided by his counsel. . 

The portals of military fame were now opened to Mr. liCe. The 
enemy, defeated in the north, made a rush upon the southern states^ 
He was appointed to the command of the militia of his native county, 
and proved as competent to wield the sword and lead his men to the 
field of epic glory^ as he was to command the admiration of his. au- 
dience by his eloquence. He annoyed the operations of the enemy 
in his vicinity whenever they approached, and made admirable ar- 
rangements for the defence of the country under his charge. In 
1780-1-2, he served in the legislature of Virginia. The propositions 
of making paper money a legal tender, of paying debts due to the 
mother country, and of raising a t^x to support the clergy, or a gene- 
ral assessment to support the christian religion, were then before the 
house and excited great interest. Mr. Liee advocated them, Mr. 
Henry opposed them. Upon the sacredness of contracts he based his 
arguments in support of the two first; from the principles of ethics he 
drew conclusions in favour of the last. He considered good faith in 
the former necessary to secure peace and respect, and an adherence 
to the latter necessary to correct vice and purge the body politic from 
moral corruptions, the bane of any government. He remarked, ^'Re- 
finers may weave reason into as nne a web as they please, but the exr 
perience of all times shows religion to be the guardian of morals.? 
He contended that the declaratioa of rights was aimed asainst restric- 
.tions in the/orm and mode of worship, and not against the legal cont- 
pulsory support of it. 

In 1784, Mr. Lee was again elected to Congress and chosen presi- 
dent of that body. At the close of the session he received a vote of 
thanks for the faithful and able performance of his duty, and retired 
to the bosom of his family to rest from his long and arduous public 
toils. Under the federal constitution he was elected to the first senate 
of the United States, and fully sustained the high reputation he had 
before acquired. Infirmity at length compelled him to bid a final 
farewell to the.pttblic arena, wud, with the honours of a most flatter- 
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mg resolotion of thanks for his many valuable services, passed by the 
Yirgtnia l^slature on the 22nd of October, 1792, he retired to the 
peaceful shades of Chanttlij, in his native county, covered with laurels 
of lasting fame. There he lived esteemed, beloved, respected and 
admired, until the 19th of June, 1794, when the angel of death libe- 
rated his immortal spirit from its prison of clay, and seraphs from hea- 
ven wafted his soul to realms of bliss beyond the skies, there to enjoy 
the rich reward of a life well spent. 

Mr. Lee was a rare model of human excellence and refinement. 
He was a polished gentleman, an accomplished scholar, orator and 
statesman. In exploring the vast fields of science he gathered from 
them the choicest flowers and the most substantial fruits. The clas- 
sics, belles lettres, the elements of civil, municipal, national and com- 
mon law, and the principles of every kind of government, were all 
familiar to his mind. He was ardently patriotic, pure and firm in his 
purposes, honest and sincere in his motives, liberal and republican in 
his genenil principles, frank and open in his designs, and highly ho- 
nourable in his course. As an orator the modulation of his voice, 
manner of action, and mode of reasoning, were a fac simile of his great 
prototype, Cicero, as described by Rollin. 

His private character was above reproach. He possessed and exer- 
cised all those amiable qualities calculated to impart substantial hap- 
piness to those around him. To crown with enduring splendour all 
nis rich and varied talents, he was a christian and an honest man. 
Whilst his dust reposes in peace let his examples deeply impress our 
minds and excite us to imitation. 
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Party spirit when based on selfishness, unhallowed ambition and 
venal corruption, is a gangrene in the body politic. Its history is red 
with blood — ^blackened by the darkest crimes, its career has been 
marked with all the terrific horrors that demons could plan and wicked 
men execute. It rides upon the whirlwind of faction; it is wafted on 
the tornado of fanaticism; it is fanned by fell revenge and delights in 
human gore* It has been the mighty conqueror of nations; its burning 
lava has consumed kingdoms and empires; the fairest portions of crea- 
tion have been blighted bv its rankling poison; countless millions have 
fallen by its murderous hand; and» learful thought! its end has not 
yet come. 

A few rare instances are recorded where parties have arrayed them- 
selves against power, prompted alone by pure motives and elevated 
patriotism, guided by reason and sound policy. To be successful and 
not violate the laws of wisdom and justice, the leaders of a party must 
be men who are influenced alone by a desire to promote tne general 
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good, aiming at holy ends to be accomplished by righteous means. 
The brightest example of this kind spread upon the pages of history 
was exhibited by the sages of the American revolution. No conven- 
tion of men ever assembled to consult upon a nation's rights and a 
nation's wrongs, graced with as much splendour of talent, sterling 
integrity, self devotion and disinterested patriotism, as that of the 
Continental Congress of America. 

Among them, the patriarch, Stephen Hopkins, took a conspicuous 
place. He was a native of Scituate, Rhode Island, and born on the 
7th of March, 1707. He was the son of William Hopkins, a respecta- 
ble farmer, whose father, Thomas Hopkins, was one of the earliest 
settlers of that province. The juvenile education of the subject of 
this biographette was limited to the elementary English branches, 
then but superficially taught in the common schools. From that 
embryo beginning, he reared, from the force of his own exertions, a 
towering and beautiful superstructure. Remarkably attached to books, 
he spent all his leisure hours in the acquisition of knowledge. A 
farmer in easy circumstances, he devoted a portion of the day and his 
quiet evenings to the improvement of his mmd. 

No profession not literary, affords so good a chance for mental ex- 
ercise and reflection as that of agriculture. It is their own fault if 
the independent tillers of the soil are not enlightened and intelligent. 
The time was when ignorance was winked at That dark age has 
passed away, and now common sense and reason command all to 
drink at the scholastic fountain. 

Blessed with strong intellectual powers, Mr. Hopkins acquired a 
thorough knowledge of mathematics at an early period and became 
an expert surveyor. At the age of nineteen he married Sarah Scott, 
whose paternal great grand-father was the first Quaker who settled 
in Providence. After becoming the mother of seven children she 
died, and in 1755, Mr. Hopkins married the widow Anna Smith, a 
pious member of the society of Friends. 

In 1731, he was appoiilted town-clerk, soon after which he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the court and of the proprietors of the county. The 
ensuing year he was elected to the general assembly, and was conti- 
nued for six successive years. In 1735, he was elected to the town 
council, and for six years was president of that body. The next year 
he was appointed a justice of the peace and a judge of the common 
plea court, and in 1739 was elevated to the seat of chief justice of 
that branch of the judiciary. During the inteiTals of these public 
duties he spent much of his time at surveying. The streets of his 
native town and of Providence were regulated by him, and a projected 
map made of each. The next year he was appointed proprietary sur- 
veyor for the county of Providence, and prepared a laborious index of 
returns of all the lands west of the seven mile line, then laid out, which 
still continues a document of useful reference. Beauty and precision 
marked all his draughts and calculations. In 1741, he was again 
elected to the assembly. The next year he removed to Providence, 
and was elected, soon after his arrival, to the same public body, and 
was chosen speaker of the house. In 1744, the same honour was con- 
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ferre4 upon him, as also that of justice of the peace for ProvideDce., 
In 1751 1 he iiras appointed chief justice of the superior court, and 
elected for the fourteenth time to the general assembly. In 1754, he 
was a delegate to the colonial Congress held at Albany, for the pur* 
pose of efiecting a treaty with the nve nations of Indians in order to 
gain their aid, or at least their neutrality in the French war. A sys- 
tem of union similar to the confederation subsequently entered into 
by the Continental Congress, was recommended and submitted at 
that time, but was vetoed by England and not adopted by the colo- 
nies. 

In 1755, when the triumphant victories of the French and their 
savage allies spread consternation over the frontier settlements, a re- 
quisition for troops was made by the earl of Loudoun, then commander 
of the king^s forces. The quota from Rhode Island was four hundred 
and fifty, and no one was more active than Mr. Hopkins in raising 
them. The next year he was elected chief n^agistrate of the colony. 
In 1757, the fall of fort William Henry and the sad reverses of the 
English army, made it necessary that the colonists should, raise an 
efficient force for self-protection. A company of volunteers, com- 
posed of the most respectable gentlemen of rrovidence, was orga- 
nized and Mr. Hopkins appointed to command it. The timely arrival 
of troops from the mother country dispensed with the necessity of their 
services- The ensuing year, this useful man was again elected chief 
magistrate, and served as such seven out of the eleven following 
years. 

In 1767, party spirit was rolling its mountain waves over Rhode 
Island so fearfully, that it threatened the prostration of social order 
and civil law. Anxious for the welfare of the colony, this patriotic 
Roman put forth his noblest efforts, to check its bold career. In his 
message to the assembly he expressed his deep solicitude for the re- 
storation of harmonj, and offered to retire at once from the public 
arena, if, in the opinion of that body, it would contribute in the 
slightest degree to heal the political breachi To show his sincerity 
he soon after retired from the public service, contrary to the wishes 
of his friends. His picture of that era so much resembles the polif 
tical drama of the present time, in some sections of our republic at 
least, that I cannot forbear presenting it to the reader. 

"When we draw aside the veil of words and professions, when we 
attend to what is done and not to what is said, we shall find in the 
present age of our country, that liberty is only a cant term of faction, 
and freedom of speaking and acting, used only to serve the private 
interests of a party. W hat else can be the cause of our unhappy dist 
putes? What other reason for the continual struggle for superiority 
and office? What other motive for the flood of calumny and reproach 
cast on each other? Behold the leading men meeting in cabals, and 
from thence dispersing themselves to the several quarters, to delude 
and deceive the people. The people are called together in tippling 
houses, their business neglected, their morals corrupted, themselves 
deluded 5 some promised offices for which they are unfit, and those 
who have disputes with their neighbours are assured of their causes 
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ii4i€^er they be right or wrong. Those with whom these arts will 
not prevail, are tempted with the wages of unrighteousness, and are 
offered a bribe to falsify their oath and betray their country. By these 
scandaipus practices, elections are carried and officers appointed. 
It makes little difference whether the officer, who in this manner ob- 
tains his place, is otherwise a ^od man or not; for, put in by a party ^ 
he must ao what they order, without being permitted to examine the 
rectitude even of his own actions. The unhappV malady runs through 
the whole body politic; men in authority are not revered, and there- 
fore lose all power to do good; the courts of judicature catch the in- 
fection and the sacred balance of justice does not hang even. All 
complain of the present administration, all cry out the times are hard ^ 

and wish they might grow better. But complaints are weak, wishes 
are idle, cries are vain, e.ye.n prayetB will be ineffectual, if we do not 
universally amend. Will no friend, no patriot, step in and save the 
commonwealth from ruin? Will no eood Samaritan come by and 
pour in the wine and oil into the bleeding wounds of his country?'' 
Again, from his essay on the duties of freemen: "Permit me, there- 
fore, to remind my countrymen of the blood, the sufferings, the hard- 
ships and labour of their ancestors in purchasing the liberty and privi-^ 
leges they micht peaceably enjoj. How can they answer it to fame, 
to honour, to honesty, to posterity, if they do Hot possess those ines- 
timable blessings with grateful hearts, with purity oi morals, and trans- 
mit them with safety to the next generation? mthing is desired but 
that every man in the community may act up to the dignity of his own 

I^roper character. Let every freeman carefully consider the particu- 
ar duty allotted to him as such by the constitution; let him give his 
suffrage with candour for the person he sincerely thinks heat qualified^ 
let him shun the man whx> speaks to him to persuade him how to vote;' 
let him despise the man who offers him an omce, and spurn the sordid 
wretch that would give him a bribe; let him think it his duty to give 
his vote according to his conscience, and not depend on others to do 
his duty for him* Let him know that as duty is not local, so neither^ 
is capacity or fitness for office confined to this or that town or place. 
Officers and magistrates I would humbly entreat to consider, that 
their turn has arrived to serve the commonwealth and not themselves; 
that their own discreet and exemplary behaviour is their chiefest and* |^ 

best authority to do good in their offices; that it is vain to command t 

others to practise what we ourselves omit, or to abstain fi-om what 
they see us do; that where moderation and example are insufficient^ 
to suppress vice, power ought to be used, even to its utmost severity, 
if necessary; and, above all, that justice should be, in all cases and 
under all circumstances, equally, impartially and expeditiously ad- 
ministered .'' 

This plain but lucid exposition of the duties of freemen, merits the 
highest consideration of the private citizen, the able statesman, and 
the profound judge. It is thef effusion of a clear head, a good heart> 
and a noble mind. It exhibits briefly and fully, in language of unvar- 
nished but sublime simplicity, the only sure foundation of a republi- 
can government* It strikes at the very root of alarming evils, tnat at 
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'this moment hang over our beloved .couatry .like anincobus. It is 
naked truth plainly told, and by us should be strongly felt and im- 
plicitly obeyed. 

. Owing to the great reputation of Mr. Hopkins as a mathematician* 
he was called in June, 1769, to aid in taking observations upon the 
transit of Venus over the disk of the sun. So highly prized were 
his services on that occasion, that the pamphlet published upon the 
subject was dedicated to him. This rare phenomenon occurred in 
1739-61-69, and will occur again in 1874 and 1996, if the planetary 
system is not before dissolved, or changed in its primitive revolving 
course. 

Governor Hopkins had incurred the displeasure of the British mi- 
nistry previous to the revolution, by licensing vessels from Rhode 
Island, to trade with the French and Spanish colonies. So long as it 
did not violate any act of parliament he continued to exercise the 
privilege, and disregarded the authority assumed but not delegated, 
of directing the local concerns of the colony. He had long been con- 
vinced that the mother country cared more for the fleec&Hlian the 
flock she claimed in America, which had often been left (to contend 
alone against a merciless foe. With convictions like these upon his 
mind, a republican to the core, and valuing libertv above life, he was 
fully, prepared to resist the first scintillations of the unconstitutional 
claims made by corrupt and corrupting ministers. When the stamp 
act was passed, his voice, and his pen were arrayed against it He 
showed clearly, that this and other acts of parliament had no founda- 
tion in justice, and were contrary to the spirit of the constitution of 
Great Britain. In 1772, the mountain torrent of local party spirit 
having subsided in the colony, and its effervescence submerged 
in the more absorbing question of British opression, Mr. Hopkins 
again took his seat in the assembly and continued a member for the 
three succeeding years. In 1774, this patriarch statesman was elected 
to the national Congress, and entered with a calm but determined zeal 
upon the responsible duties of that august, convention. The same year 
he proposed and obtained the passage of a bill by the assembly of 
Rhode Island, entirely prohibiting the slave trade in that colonyi and, 
to show that he strongly felt what he earnestly ad vocated, he emanci- 

?ated all his negroes, some of the descendants of wRom still reside in 
Providence. He had incorporated their freedom in his will dated 
some time previous. 

In 1775, he was appointed chief justice of the colony, was a mem- 
ber of the assembly and member of Congress^ holding, simultaneously, 
a trio of offices. The ensuing year he was one of the immortalized 
fifty-six by whose exertions a nation was born in a day, and who 
signed, sealed, and delivered the certificate of legitimacy to their 
grateful country. The same year he was president of the board of 
commissioners of thp New England states that convened at Provi- 
dence to consult and devise plans for the promotion of the glorious 
cause of freedom. The next year he presided over a similar board at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. In 1778, he was a member of Congress 
for the last time, and the next year closed his long, useful and arduous 
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|>oblic career in the assembly of his native state, and retired corered 
with the rich foliage of unfading honours, the miwth of nearly half a 
centurj. The proud escutcheon of his public fame and private worth 
was without a spot to obscure its brilliant lustre. As a municipal 
officer, as a judge on the bench, as a legislator in the assembly, tks 
the chief magistrate of the colony and as a member of the Continental 
Congress, he discharged all his duties ably, honestly, faithfully and 
with a single eye to tne glory of his country. 

As a public speaker he made no pretensions to elocution, but was 
listened to with profound attention. His reasoning was strong, al- 
ways to the point in question, and his speeches short. His was a 
vigorous, clear, inquiring, analyzing mind, that surmounted every 
barrier with the same fortitude, energy and determined resolution 
that carried Bonaparte over the Alps, Sherman to the pinnacle of 
fame, and Franklin to the summit of science. 

He was a laborious and extensive reader and a friend to education. 
He was one of the principal founders of the Providence Library in 
1750, and when it was destroyed by fire ten years after, he contri- 
buted largely to a new supply of books. He also framed and ob- 
tained the passage of an act to establish free schools, and did all in his . 
power to promote the cause of literature. 

He was a friend to unshackled religion, breathing charity for all 
whose deportment gave the impress of divine grace — the only genuine 
touchstone of true piety. He admired most the creed of the society 
of Friends, which frequently held meetings at his house. All gospel 
ministers were made welcome to his hospitable mansion, which was 
not unaptly called by some "the ministers' tavern.*' He was plain 
in all thmgjs and opposed to pomp and show. 

In addition to his multifarious public duties, he was extensively 
engaged in commerce, manufactures and agriculture. He was a sys- 
tematic, thorough business man, scrupulously honest, honourable and 
liberal. He never became wealthy, but enjoyed a competence through 
life. He was often placed in the crucible of domestic affliction. Of the 
seven children by his first wife, not one survived him. One son was 
murdered by the Indians, another died in Spain, and the youngest, 
who was the fourth sea captain of the family, was lost at sea as was 
supposed, his vessel having never been heard from after leaving the 
port of Providence. 

In the relations of husband, father, kinsman, friend, gentleman, 
benefactor, philanthropist, christian, neighbour and citizen, this 

Imblic spirited man and pure patriot was a model of human excel- 
ence. 

His eventful career was closed on the 13th of July, 1785, after en- 
during the course of a slow and lingering fever with the same calm 
fortitude that had marked his whole life. He had lived respected 
and esteemed; he died peaceful and happy. To the last moments of 
his earthly pilgrimage he retained full possession of his mental powers, 
and approached the confines of eternity with a seraphic smile that 
augured heaven. He had long laboured under physical infirmities 
of a nervous nature; for many years it had been difficult for him to 
22 
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write his name* He was* interred at Providence two days- after his 
decease. 

His demise produced a mournful sensation throughout the country, 
and many from an unusual distance joined the numerous procession 
that followed his remains to the silent tomb. Let us all imitate his 
bright examples, that we may be useful in life, triumphant in death, 
and exalted beyond the grave. 
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The love of liberty and the oppressions of those in power, first in- 
duced the pilgrim fathers to plant their standard on the granite shores 
S ^' of New England. They were not a band of visionary unprincipled 

le* \ speculators, but a band of intelligent, virtuous, pious, patriotic and 

9^ enterprising citizens, who were, from the commencement, willing to 

•^ risk their lives and fortunes in the cause of human rights. The early 

^ forms of government adopted by many of those infant settlements, 

^ were remarkably similar to those now in operation. The principles 

that actuated the patriots of the revolution were recognised^and 
"'■ taught by many of the earliest immigrants. Although, in consequence 

■ ^ ' of the charters emanating from the king, an allegiance was recognised, 

yet the people never intended to have those chains riveted upon them 

from which they had fled, nor surrender tamely the rights and privi- 

•» leges given them by the God of nature, and rendered more dear by 

years of toil and fountains of blood. To understand, appreciate, and 
:;; guard these blessings, they correctly deemed intelligence the first 

^J ; grand requisite. Upon this principle they started, upon this princi- 

ple they lived, and their happy example soon spread its benign influ- 
ence far and wide. Hence, we find more intelligent, wise, reflecting, 
consistent, cool and deliberate men embarked in the cause of the 
American revolution than in any other recorded on the pages of history. 
Holding a conspicuous place among them, was Kobert Treat 
Paine, a native of Boston, born in 1731, of highly respectable and 
religious parents. His father performed the duties of a clergyman 
until his health became impaired, when he embarked in the mercan- 
tile business. His mother was the daughter of an eminent divine, 
the Rev. Mr. Treat, of Eastham. From these pious parents he re- 
'ceived those principles of virtue that enabled him to be useful 
through future life. Were there no other blessings flowing from re- 
ligion than its salutary influence upon the order and harmony of 
society, mankind would be richly paid for adhering to its principles. 
This consideration alone should close the mouth of every infidel op- 
poser, whatever may be the conclusions of his mind with reference to 
its origin and reality. 
At an early age, Mr. Paine was placed under Mr. Lovell, a classi- 
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cal teacher in Boston, where his embryo talents rapidly expanded 
into a rich and luxuriant growth. At fourteen he became a student 
at Harvard College. After closing his studies at this ancient seat of 
learning, his parents, not only unable to aid him in business, required 
his assistance to render them comfortable. He, therefore, before 
commencing the study of a profession, employed his time for some 
months in teaching a public school, a business as honourable as it is 
useful, and which in point of dignity and compensation is now far 
inferior to the days of Greece and Kome. Isocrates, for a single 
course of lectures on rhetoric, received from one hundred of the 
Athenian scholars, fourteen thousand eight hundred dollars. No 
wonder the ablest talents were employed in advancing literature in 
classic Greece. 

Mr. Paine continued this business at intervals, which enabled him 
to contribute to the support of his worthy parents and a maiden sister, 
whose healths were impaired, and also to pursue the studies of his 
profession. He commenced the study of theology, but ultimately 
read and entered upon the practice of law. He first appeared at the 
Boston bar, and from there removed to Taunton, in the county of 
Bristol. He there acquired a firm and substantial eminence as an 
acute, sound and discreet lawyer and able advocate. He enjoyed 
the confidence and esteem of his numerous acquaintances. He was 
among the earliest patriots who opposed the innovations of the crown 
and ^Idly advanced liberal principles. He was a member of the 
conventions of 1768, called by the citizens of Boston, to take mea- 
sures for the preservation of their sacred rights, and which Governor 
Bernard vainly attempted to disperse before they completed their 
deliberations. 

He was employed, at the instance of Samuel Adams, by the people 
of Boston to conduct the prosecution against Captain Preston, for 
ordering his men to fire upon the populace on the 5th of March, ITTO, 
which duty he discharged with great zeal and abiliif . During the 
^thering storm of the revolution, Mr. Paine was uniformly upon the 
important committees of the people, and many of the boldest resolu- 
tions that were adopted at the meetings and conventions of that try- 
ing period were from his pen. In 17*73, he was chosen a represen- 
tative to the general assembly, and was one of the members who 
conducted the impeachment of Peter Oliver, chief justice of the pro- 
, vince, who was accused of acting under the direct influence of the 
crown instead of the assembly, {n this trial, Mr. Paine manifested 
strong talent, and showed himself master of his profession. 

In 1774, he was again elected to the assembly, and boldly warned 
the people against the dangers to be apprehended from the appoint- 
ment 01 Governor Gage to succeed Governor Hutchinson. It was 
plainly seen that the designs of the British ministry were to be en- 
forced at the point of the bayonet. An awful, an alarming crisis was 
approaching. A conimittee, larger than at any previous time, was 
.convened at Boston, which advised and proposed the plan of a 
General Congress. Governor Gage sent a messenger with an order 
for them to disperse, to whom they refused admittance until they 
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finished thetr deliberations, which resulted in the appointment of £ve 
delegates, one of which- was Mr. Paine, to meet those from the other 
colonies at Philadelphia. This measure originated in Massachusetts, 
and had been proposed as early as 1765, and was strongly urged in 
a circular three years after. The set time had now arrivect — ^the 
galling yoke had become painful — and the colonies generally acceded 
to the proposal. The ostensible object in convening this Congress 
was, not to effect a separation, but to obtain a relaxation of the severi- 
ties imposed by the crown. It is believed a large majority of the 
members when they assembled had never contemplated a declaration 
of independence; but among them were bold and ardent spirits, noble . 
and patriotic hearts. As one of those, Mr. Paine stood conspicuous. 
Their language continued to be respectful to the crown, but their 
chartered rights they were determined to defend and protect. They 
did not attribute their sufferings to a bad heart in their king, but to 
the ambitious avarice of a corrupt ministry. Their proceeain^s were 
calm as a summer morning, but firm as tne rock of ages. They ap- 
pealed to their sovereign, to the British nation, to the American peo- 
ple, and to a gazing world for the justice of their claims and the 
equity of their demands. But to Britain they appealed in vain. The 
cords of coercion were drawn with a stronger hand — ^their remon- 
strances and petitions were answered by legions of foreign soldiery 
in all the panoply of war — and servile submission or open resistance 
were the only alternatives left. Mr. Paine was also a member of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, convened at Concord, in Octo- 
ber, 1774, and was the principal in preparing a spirited address to 
the people of England, which did much to open the. eyes of many in 
the mother country, and rouse the colonists to a just sense of the in- 
juries of the British parliament. 

The following year he was again elected a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and was placed upon many important committees. 
He was as indefatigable in nis labours as he was zealous in the cau^e 
of human rights. He was chairman of the committee for the encour- 
agement of the manufacture of arms and for furnishing the army. 
He used to say, "I fear we shall become slaves, because we are not 
industrious enough to be free." 

Mr. Paine was appointed on the committee to prepare a constitu- 
tion for Massachusetts, and has the credit of framing that instrument. 
He was again elected to Congress, and in April, 1776, was appointed 
on a committee with Messrs. Jefferson and Rutledge to report rules 
to govern Congress in their deliberations, and upon the committee to 
inquire into the causes of the disasters of the campaign in Canada. — 
"When the glorious 4th of July, 1776, dawned upon Columbia's son^ 
like smiling heaven, and the eagle of liberty soared in peerless 
majesty pver their blood-stained soil, Mr. Paine was at his post. 
With a buoyant heart and a firm hand he affixed his name to that 
matchless instrument which is a terror to tyrants and the pride of 
freemen. He did much to rouse his friends to action by his letters, 
which he poured upon them in the mo^t happy stjle. in his native 
state he stood on tne pinnacle of fame — ^in the national legislature he 
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was universally esteemed. He was still contintted amember of Cob- 
gress, and, when he could be spared, took a part in the legislative 
proceedings of Massachusetts. In 1777, he was speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the same year was appointed attorney -general, 
by the unanimous vote of both branches of the legislature. He was 
a prominent member of the committee who formed the '^regulating 
act" reducing the price of labour, goods, &c. to a standard of 
equality. In 1779, he was elected a member of the executive coun- 
cil, which, in conjunction with his other appointments, imposed upon 
him constant and arduous duties. At the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, he was re-appoinied attorney-general of his native state, and con- 
tinued in that omce until 1790, when he declined, in order to pursue 
some more lucrative business that he might provide for the wants of 
a large and destitute family. He had been a faithful public servant 
and had expended all but a bare and scanty support in the cause of 
his country. 

He was then appointed a judge of the superior court, which situa- 
tion he held until 1804, when his health compelled him to resign. 
He discharged the duties of this office with great justice and ability, 
and did much to advance the interests of religion, social order and 
a sound state of society. On his resignation, he was elected a coun- 
sellor of the commonwealth, and continued to impart his salutary 
advice and influence to his fellow-citizens until death closed his 
career on the 11th of May, 1814, when, calm and resigned; befell 
asleep in the arms of his glorious Redeemer, reposing full confidence 
in His merits, and possessing a full assurance of a welcome entrance 
into realms of transcendent bliss beyond the skies, there to enjoy the 
rich reward of a crown of unfading glory through the rolling i^es of 
eternity. 

In the life of Judge Paine, we have a picture which the christian, 
the patriot, the legislator, and the statesman, may contemplate with 
pleasure .and delight. From the stations he occupied as the prosecu- 
tor for the commonwealth, and as the administrator of its^lawsi he 
obtained the reputation amongst some of being harsh, but so one 
dared to accuse him of injustice. His integrity was Above the reach 
of slander. From his solicitude to confine a wayward son in the t 

paths of rectitude, he was accused of being unkind to his family, an | 

accusation as false as the heart was base that originated it. To his I 

family he was all kindness and affection. No stronger proof need be 
adduced than his extreme anxiety for their welfare and usefulness. 
He was a friend to literature, and the founder of the American 
Academy of Massachusetts in 1780. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by the Cambridge University. He was a striking 
example of the happy results of perseverance and industry, having 
acquired his fame without the aid of patronage in early life, rising by 
his own exertions, unaided by any, and administering to the comfort 
of his aged and destitute parents. His career in public and private 
life was marked with the purest integrity, the strictest morality, the 
utmost consistency and the laoblest patriotism. His life was a con- 
tinued round of usefulness; his labours were a blessing to mankind; 
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his death was earronnded by a sacred purity that reached from earth 
to heaven^ — his examples will be held in veneration by the great and 
good to the remotest period of truth-telling time. 


GEORGE TAYLOR. 

A PiTRELT confederate republican government to answer fully its 
beautiful theory, must be healthful and sound in all its parts, and be 
wielded by enlightened rulers whose hearts are free from all guile, 
whose judgments are strong and matured, whose characters are m all 
respects irreproachable, whose conduct is in all things cbnsistent, 
whose patriotism and virtue extinguishes self and soar above all 
temptation to digress from the most exalted honesty and rigid moral 
rectitude, whose minds are stored with useful knowledge and large 
experience, and whose ^uls are imbued with wisdom from above. 

In such a condition and in such hands this kind of government is 
calculated to elevate the mental powers 'of man, to spread before the 
mind correct and liberal principles, and to promote social order and 
general happiness by extending its radiant light, its genial rays and 
its benign influence to the remotest bounds of the inhabited globe. In 
such a condition and in such hands it would become the solar foun- 
tain of intellectual improvement, the polar star of expanding science, 
and a shining light to the human family. Its refulgent beams would 
enrapture the ignorant, the oppressed, and the forlorn — ^its harmonious 
links would form a golden chain that would reach the confines of 
earth. It would be a messenger of peace, pointing and inviting the 
weary pilgrims of bondage in every clime to a reposing asylum of 
peaceful and quiescent rest. This is the kind of government intend- 
ed by the sages of the American revolution — this is the kind of govern- 
ment they desired to form and perpetuate. 

Among those who laid the foundation and commenced the super- 
structure of our admired and expanding republic was George Tay- 
lor, a native of Ireland, born in 1716. His father was a clergyman 
and bestowed upon him a good education. He then placed him with 
a physician, unaer whose direction he commenced the study of medi- 
cine. Not fancying the idea of becoming a son of ^sculapius he flew 
the course, and finding a vessel bound for Philadelphia and ready to 
sail, without consulting his friends and without money, he entered on 
board as a redemptioner. Soon after he arrived in this country his 
passage was paid by Mr. Savage, of Durham, Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, a few miles below Easton, for which he bound himself as a 
common labourer for a term of years. This gentleman was the owner 
of iron works where he lived, and assigned to his new servant the 
station of Jitter, his business being to throw coal into the furnace when 
in blast He soon'found this work to differ widely from that of hand- 
ling books and the pen. His hands became t:ruelly blistered, but be- 
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ing resolttte and ambitious to gain the approbation of all around him, 
he persevered without a complaint. The workmen, observing his con- 
dition, named the circumstance to Mr. Savage, whose humanity in- 
duced him to provide some less laborious employment for the young 
foreigner. On conversing with him he discovered his intelligence, 
education and talents, and immediately promoted him to clerk in the 
counting room of the establishment. He proved fully competent to 
his new situation, and gained the friendship and esteem of all around 
him. Nor did he neglect the improvement of his mind. He applied 
to practical use the theories he had acquired at school. His reflecting 
ana reasoning powers became developed. He made himself familiar 
with the formula of the business, the customs and the government of 
his adopted country. He became esteemed for his correct deport- 
ment, and admired for his clearness of perception and soundness of 
judgment. To add to his importance in society, the wife of Mr. Sa- 
vage became a widow and was subsequently married by Mr. Taylor, 
by which he became sole proprietor of a large property and the hus- 
band of a worthy and influential wom^n. By persevering industry 
and good management he continued to add to^ the estate constantly, 
and in a few years purchased a tract of land on the bank of the Le- 
high, tn Northampton county, upon which he built a splendid mansion 
and iron works, and made it his place of residence. He was not pros- 
pered in business at his new location, and at a subsequent period re- 
moved back to Durham. During his residence in Northampton coun- 
ty he became extensively and favourably known, and in 1764, was 
elected to the provincial assembly at Philadelphia, and took a promi- 
nent part in its deliberations. 

He had not been an idle spectator or careless observer of passing 
events or of subjects discussed. He had examined the principles upon 
which various governments* were predicated, and became enraptured 
with the federal republican system. He had watched, with a freeman's 
eye, the increasing advances of British oppression. He was too pa- 
triotic amf too bold to tamely submit to the yoke of bondage. So well 
was he then known as a discerning and discreet man, that he was 
placed upon the important committee of grievances. He also took a 
Dold stand against the^ corruptions of the proprietary government, and 
advocated strongly an alteration of the charter, so that peculation 
should be diminished and abuses corrcjcted. 

The ensuing year he was again elected to the assembly, and was 
one of the committee that-prepared the instructions of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation to the Congress that convened in New York in 1765, 
to adopt measures for the restoration and preservation of colonial 
rights. This document combined caution and respect with firmness 
01 purpose and deliberation of action. It instructed the delegates to 
move within the orbit of constitutional and chartered privileges, and 
to respectfully but clearly admonish the king and his adtisers not to 
transcend the limits of the same circle. 

The stamp act was repealed shortly after, and Mr. Taylor was one 
of the committee that prepared a consratulatory address to the king 
on the happy event. So ably did he discharge his public duties that 
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his name was uniformly placed upon several of the standing commit- 
tees of the highest importance, assigning to him an onerous burden of 
legislative service. Upon the committee of grievances, assessment of 
taxes, the judiciary, loans on bills of credit, navigation, to choose a 
printer of the public laws, and others of importance the name of 
George Taylor was generally found and often the first. For six suc- 
cessive years he was constantly a member of the assembly. In 1768, 
he was upon a committee appointed by that body to prepare an ad- 
dress to the governor censuring him for a remissness in duty, in not 
having brought to condign punishment certain offenders who had open- 
ly and barbarously murdered several Indians, thereby provoking reta- 
liation. It was respectful and manly, but keen and cutting as a da- 
mask blade. It was a lucid exposition of political policy, sound law, 
and public duty. 

In October, 1775, Mr. Taylor was again returned to the assembly 
and added fresh laurels to his legislative fame. In addition to others 
he was placed upon the committee of safety, then virtually the organ 
of government. An awful crisis had arrived, tlie dread clarion of war 
had been sounded, American blood was crying for vengeance, the re- 
'* ' volutionary storm had commenced, and the mountain waves of British 

^ • wrath were rolling over the colonies. Firmness, sound discretion and 

r bold measures were required. Mr. Taylor possessed the former and 

T ' promoted the latter. He stood forth a faithliil sentinel in the cause 

^ of freedom, not a blazing luminary, but as solid as the granite rock. 

;; ' He was in favour of prudence in all things, but was not affected by 

the temporizing mania that at first paralyzed the action of many who 

desired liberty but dreaded penalties. He continued to exercise a 

* powerful and salutary influence in the assembly of Pennsylvania until 

the summer of 1776, when he became a member of the* Continental 
Congress, and sanctioned with his signature to the declaration of rights, 
i the principles of liberty he had boldly advocated. Although Mr. Tay- 

lor aid not tempt the giddy height of refined rhetoric, he l^new where 
and when to speak, what to say and how to vote — ^the highest qualifi- 
cations of a legislator. 

In the spring of 1777, he retired from Congress and from public 
life, covered with the honours of a devoted and ardent patriot, an in- 
dustrious and useful legislator, an enlightened and valuable citizen, 
a worthy .and honest man. On the S3d of February, 1781, he closed 
his eyes upon terrestrial things, bid a final adieu to earth and its toys, 
and bowed submissively to the king of terrors. He died at Easton, 
to which place he had recently removed. From the character of Mr. 
Taylor the reader may learn, that without the luminous talents of a 
Jefferson, a Lee, or a Franklin, a man may be substantially useful 
and render valuable and highly important services to his country and 
to the world. 
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and spent less time in the bowers of belles lettres than his Cicero- 
nean brother. The history of classic Greece and republican Rome 
enraptured his mind with the love of liberty and liberal principles. 
He read closely, thought deeply, and investigated fully. He prose- 
cuted his studies with untiring industry and became an excellent 
scholar, without the advantages of European seminaries, to which most 
of the young sons of wealthy men were then sjsnt to complete their 
education. Imitating the examples of his elder brothers, whose man- 
ners had received the highest polish of English gentilesse and French 
etiquette he became an accomplished gentleman. Raised in the midst 
of affluence, actuated by moral rectitude, free from a de^re to par- 
ticipate in the follies of the world, living in the enjoyment of the re- 
fined pleasures that promote felicity without enervating the body or 
vitiating the heart, and a favourite among all his numerous acquain- 
tances, nis earthly happiness was of the purest kind. With a mind 
richly stoi*ed with scientific theory, with ethics and correct religious 
principles, he entered the school of experience and became emphati- 
cally a practical man. Possessed of an ample fortune he could devote 
his time to such objects as he deemed most useful. Having early 
imbibed the love of rational liberty, and having fully canvassed the 
conduct of the British ministry towards the American colonfes, Mr. 
Lee resolved to oppose the encroachments of the kitig upon rights 
and privileges clearly guarantied by the constitution of the mother 
country. He could not consent that the trappings of the crown, the 
pomp oT the court, the extravagance of the ministry, and the expenses 
of the parliament of Great Britain should be borne by the yeomanry 
of America, eloigned as they were from the protection and good feel- 
ing of that power— deprived as they were from being properly repre- 
sented in legislation — subject as they were to the caprice of every new 
cabinet created, by the king — threatened as they were to be drageed 
from their native soil to be tried by a foreign jury— oppressed as they 
were by the insolence of hireling officers — and driven as they were 
from under the mantle of constitutional rights. 

In 1765, he was elected a member of the house of burgesses to re- 
present Loudoun county, where his estate was situated. He became 
an important advocate of equal rights and took a bold stand in favour 
of natural and chartered privileges. Blessed with a strong and inves- 
■i^ tigating mind, a deep and penetrating judgment, a clear and acute 

perception, a pure and patriotic heart and a bold and fearless dispo- 
sition, he became one of the most efficient advisers in the house. He 
continued to represent Loudoun until 1772, when he married the 
highly accomplished and amiable Rebecca^ daughter of Colonel Tay- 
loe, of the county of Richmond, where Mr. Lee then permanently 
located. The same year he was elected to the house of burgjj^sses 
from his new district, and continued to render valuable services and 
exercise a salutary influence in that body until he was appoined a de- 
legate to the Continental Congressf Amidst the gathering stopto of 
the revolution and the trying scenes that accumulated thicK a^ fast 
around him, he stood pndaunted, unmoved, and undismayed. {le ad- 
vocated every measure calculated to promote the independence <)f1iia 
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country, and was prolific in plans for the accomplishment of the de- 
sired object. As a member of committees he had no superior. An 
extensive reader, he had made himself acquainted with the principles 
of every form of government, and understood well the minutiae of 
maena charta and the British constitution. He was prepared to act 
advisedly and safely, and determined to resist, even unto blood, all 
the illegal advances of a base, designing and avaricious ministry. He 
made no pretensions to oratory, seldom spoke in public, but when so 
highly excited as to rise, he poured upon his opponents a flood of keen 
and withering losic that often made them quail beneath its force. 

On the 15th of August, 1775, Mr. Lee was elected a member of 
the Continental Congress. A more expansive field was then opened 
before him; To do or die, to live in chains or peril every thing for 
liberty had become the dilemma. Columbia's soil had been stained 
with the blood and serum of Americans, shed by the very men who 
had been cherished by their bounty and fed by the labour of their 
hands. The dini flickerings of the hope of redress and conciliation 
were fast expiring in the socket t)f forbearance. The great seal of 
ihe social compact had been broken by the British ministry, the last 
petitions, remonstrances and addresses to the king were to be pre- 
pared, and the final course to be pursued by the colonies, determined. 
Inglorious peace or honourable war were th6 two propositions. In 
favour of the last Mr. Lee put forth the strong energies of his mind. 
Eternal separation from England and independence for America could 
only satisfy .and meet his vievvs. Bein^ appointed upon many im* 
portant eommittees, his exertions to obtam this desideratum were un- 
remitting, and his influence was strongly felt. So highly were his 
talents appreciated that he was often chairman of the committee of 
the whole. So convinced were his constituents of his ability to pro- 
mote the best interests of the glorious cause of freedom, that they con- 
tinned him in Congress until his retirement from the public arena in 
1779 to scenes more congenial to his mind, but less beneficial to the 
deliberations of the august body he had so much benefitted. 

When the proposition of final separation was submitted to Con- 
eress by his brother, his soul was animated to the zenith of patriotic 
feeling, and when the declaration of rights was adopted, his mind was 
in an ecstacy of delight. His influence, his vote and his signature, 
told how strong and pure were his desires in its favour. On that sa- 
cred instrument, the chart of freemen and an eye-sore to kings, the 
name of Francis LightfootLee stands recorded — a lasting monument 
of his civic GEime. 

He rendered essential aid in framing the articles of confederation 
that carried the colonies throagh the revolution. This was a work 
of great labour, and underwent, besides the time bestowed upon it by 
the committee, thirty-nine distinct discussions in the house. He con- 
tended ardently that the rights of contiguous fisheries and the free 
navigation of the Mississippi river should be incorporated in the 
claims of the United States upon Great Britain in all propositions of 
peace. The wisdom and sagacity of h^s position is now fully demon- 
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strated although it then met with opposition by some, and was consi- 
dered as a matter of secondary importance by other?. 

A late writer has charged the "Lees of Virginia" with hostility 
towards Washington, which, unqualified as it stands, includes Fran- 
cis with the rest. This hostile feeling, he asserts, atrose from the sen- 
tence of the court martial in 1778, that suspended General Charles 
Lee from holding any commission in the American army for one year. 
Had the writer consulted the records of Congress he might have avoid- 
ed this error. Francis Lightfoot Lee was the only one of the name 
in Congress at that time. The sentence was acted upon and sanc- 
tion by that body, and Mr. Lee voted in its favour. He was ever a 
warm friend of the illustrious Washington, and I have yet to learn 
that his brothers were not also. General Lee was a native of North 
Wales, and, excepting a short time during his youth, was not in Ame- 
rica until 1773, and could not have had the same claims of friendship 
upon the "Lees of Virginia" as the father of our country. He was 
an accomplished and brave officer, having served in Portugal under 
Burgoyne, and in the army of Pol&nd, and other places, from the time 
he was eleven years old until his unfortunate dereliction from orders 
at the battle of Monmouth. He died in Philadtelphia in 178£. Ano- 
ther evidence that Mr. Lee held the hero of the revolution in venera- 
tion is of a later date. * After the adoption of the federal constitution 
he was asked his opinion upon it He answered, with an air of seri- 
ousness, "I am old and do not pretend to judge these things now, but 
one thing satisfies me it is all rightr-^General Washington is in favour 
of it and John Warden is opposed to it." Mr. Warden was opposed 
to American independence. 

After he retired from Congress he enjoyed the domestic circle but 
for a short season. He was elected to the legislature of his native 
dominion contrary to his wishes, but promptly repaired to the post of 
public duty. After aidins in the removal of the most perplexing diffi- 
culties that embarrassed the government of the state, ne again retired 
to the peaceful shades of private life, where he remained until April, 
1797, when, calm and resigned, he obeyed the summons of the mes- 
senger of death, bid an affectionate farewell to his friends and the 
world, and took his departure "to that country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns," triumphing in faith, rejoicing in death, with 
the full assurance of a crown of ^ory in a brighter and better world. 

In public life Mr. Lee was eminently useful; his private worth and 
excellence shone with equal brilliancy. Always cheerful, amusing 
and instructive, he was the delight of every circle in which he 
moved. Wealthy, liberal and benevolent, he was the orphan's father, 
the widow's solace and the poor man's friend. Kind, affectionate and 
intelligent, he was a good nusband, a &ithful companion, and a safe 
counsellor. Polished, urbane and gentlemanly, his examples were 
calculated to refine the manners of those around him. Moral, dis- 
creet and pious, his precepts had a salutary influence upon the minds 
of all who neard them and were not callous to eood advice. He died 
of pleurisy, resulting from a heavy cold, and, within a few days of each 
other, himself and wife were both laid beneath the clods of the valley. 
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They had no children to mourn their loss, but their graves were moist- 
ened br the tears of numerous relatives and friends. Let the shining 
examples of this good man be reflected forcibly upon our minds, that 
our country may be benefitted by us in time, and that our final exit 
from earth may be peaceful and happy« 
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A MAN who has a just sense of the responsibilities of a high public 
office, will seldom seek one, unless impelled by impending dangers 
that threaten to injure or destroy the best interests of his country. 
The more clearly a modest unassuming man perceives the magnitude 
of a public trust, the more he distrusts his own capacity to discharge 
its duties, yet such a man is the y^j one to be safely tru3ted. It was 
with ^reat diffidence that Washington undertook the command of the 
Amencan armies, yet no one can be pointed out who possessed as 
fully all the requisites to meet *<the times that tried men's souls." 
John Hancock quailed under his appointment as president of the Con- 
tinental Congress, yet no one could have manifested more firmness 
•in the cause of liberty, or have presided with more dignity. 

It is only in times of danger tnat men of the greatest worth become 
fno8t conspicuous. They are then sought out by the virtuous part of 
the community, and soiftetimes become prominent by throwing them- 
selves in the breach of danger. In times of peace and prosperity, the 
same men may be called to the councils of a nation without excitine 
astonishment or unusual applause, and the names of noisy political 
partisans may become more extensively known and be wicler spread 
upon the wings of venal party newspapers than theirs. It is in such 
times that men of the greatest merit Shrink from the public ga^e, 
and it is in such times that the canker worm of political intrigue car- 
ries on the work of destruction in the body politic. It is in times of 
peril that men of deep thought, cool deliberation and sterling honesty, 
become most prominent and receive the full reward of merit. This 
fact was fully demonstrated durins the American revolution. Many 
were then called to deliberate in the solemn assemblies of that event- 
ful era who had not been previously known as public men, and who 
retired as soon as the mighty work of independence was completed. 
They were selected in consequence of their strict integrity and sound 
discretion. 

Of this class was Thomas Stone, a descendant of William Stone, 
who was governor of Maryland during the reign of Cromwell. He 
was born at Pointon Manor, Charles county, Maryland, in 17*43. He 
was well educated under the liberal and classical instruction of a 
Scotch clergyman, and studied the profession of law with Thomas 
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Johnspn of Annapolis. He commenced a successfal practice at that 
place, and was held in high estimation bjr the community in which he 
lived. Modest, retiring and unassuming in his manners, an indus- 
trious man of business, a close student, a safe and judicious coun- 
sellor, he was beloved and admired for his substantial worth and 
sterling merit. He possessed a clear head, a sound judgment, and a 
good heart. His mind was vigorous, analyzing, investigating, and 
patriotic. He was a friend to equal rights, and delighted in seeing 
every person happy. He detested oppression in all its varied shades. 
He was kind, noble and benevolent. With feelings like these he 
was not a careless observer of the infringements of the Grenville 
administration upon the constitutional and chartered rights of his fel- 
low citizens. When the stamp act was promulged, he was a youth 
in politics, but the discussions upon its odiousness deeply interested 
him. He was an attentive listener and a thorough investigator. His 
opposition to it became firm: a holy indignation pervaded his bosom 
and prepared him for future action. Still he avoided the public gaze. 
With his friends in the private circle he conversed freely, lucidly 
and understandingly upon the subject of American fights and British 
wrongs, but could not be induced to mount the rostrum of the forum 
and display his forensic powers until a short time before he was called 
by his country to deliberate in her national council. 

When the Boston port bill was proclaimed, Mr. Stone surmounted 
the barriers of difiSdence and rushed promptly to the rescue. His 
example had a salutary influence upon those around him. All knew 
that something must be radically wrong, that some portentous danger 
hung over the colonies when Thomas Stone was roused to public 
action. The influence of such men as him, in times of peril, is of the 
highest value. The man who is always or often a declaimer in popu- 
lar meetings, must possess Demosthenean or Ciceronian powers to 
comnland attention for a long time. The cool, the reflecting, the cal- 
culating, the timid and the wavering, are operated upon as by magic, 
where they see such a man as was Mr. Stone go boldly forward and 
advocate, what to them seems a cause of doubtiul expediency. 

On the 8th of December, 17r4, he was elected a member of the 
Continental Congress, and took his seat in that body on the 15th of 
the ensuing May. The meeting of that convention of sages had been 
deeply solemn and imposing the preceding year, but at that time an 
increased responsibility rested upon the members. The cry of blood 
from the heights of Lexington was ringing in their ears; the fury of 
the revolutionary storm was increasing; the clash of arms and mortal 
combat had already commenced; the vials of British wrath were un- 
sealed, and the fabric of civil government was falling before a foreign 
military force. .'To meet sucli a crisis, it required the wisdom of 
Solomon, the patriotism of Cincinnatus, the acuteness of Locke, the 
eloquence of Cicero, the caution of Tacitus, the learning of Atticus 
and the energy of Virginius. All these qualities were combined in 
the Continental Congress to a degree before unknown. Mr. Stone 
commenced his duties with vigour and prosecuted (hem with zeal. 
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He was at first trammelled by the instructions of the provincial assem- 
Mj of Maryland, that body being extremely anxious that peace should 
be restored without recourse to arms. But the increasing oppressions 
of the. crown eventually removed this injunction and enabled him and 
his colleagues to join cheerfully in all measures calculated to promote 
the cause of independence. He was continued in Congress until 1777 ^ 
when he declined a re-election. He had been a faithful labourer in 
the codamittee rooms, and an influential member in the house. He 
had bestowed much thought and time upon the articles of confedera- 
tion, and felt bound to remain in the public service until they were 
fully formed and adopted. That important work completed, he re- 
tired from the halls of Congress, carrying with him the esteem and 
respect of that body, the approbation of a good conscience, and the 
unlimited gratitude of his constituents. 

In 1778, he was elected a delegate of the Maryland legislature, 
where he became an important and influential member. During that 
session, the articles of confederation that he had aided in framing the 
preceding term in Congress, were submitted for consideration. They 
met with violent opposition at first, and were the subject of warm dis- 
cussion. Having been present at their formation, Mr. Stone was pre-* 
pared to answer the objections raised against them by lucid, clear, 
logical and convincing arguments. He contributed largely in gaining 
for them a majority of votes in the legislature 6f his state. 

In 1783, he again took his seat in Congress and became a highly 
esteemed member. Devoted to the best interests of his country, free 
tsom political ambition, hohest, frank, republican and sincere in his 
principles, he was safely entrusted with tiie responsibilities of every 
station he was called to fill. He was present when Washington re- 
signed his commission and retired from the field of civic glory to the 
peaceful shades of Mount Vernon, amidst the loud plaudits of admir- 
ing millions, and the mingled tears of joy and gratitude that stood, 
like pearly dew drops, on the cheeks of his countrymen and compa- 
triots in arms. 

The ensuing year closed the labours of Mr. Stone in Congress, and 
completed his public career. Durins the last session in which he 
served, he presided, previous to its close, as president pro tempore ^ 
and, had he consented to a re-election, would, as a matter of course, 
been chosen the next president of the national legislature. As a fur- 
ther mark of public esteem, he was elected a delegate to the conven- 
tion of 1787 that framed the federal constitution, but having com- 
menced a lucrative practice of law at Port Tobacco he declined the 
honour of serving. On the 5th of October of the same year, he was 
prematurely and suddenly called to the bar of God to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, and closed his eyes in death, deeply lamented 
by numerous friends, a grateful country, and millions of freemen. He 
was cut off in the prime of life, in the midst of usefulness, whilst the 
prospects of future honours were opening brightljr before him. But 
ne had already earned a rich and honourable fame, imperishable as the 
pages of history, lasting as human intelligence. From the time he was 
nrst known as a public man to the present, neither the tongue of slan- 
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der nor the breath of detraction have attempted to cast a stain upon 
his reputation as a patriot, a statesman, a lawyer, or a private citizen. 
He was a rare specimen of discretion, propriety and usefulness— a 
true specimen of the ver^ salt of the bodv politic, rendering efficient 
services to his country without pomp or show, and without the tower- 
ins talents of a Cicero or a Demosthenes. Such men are always 
valuable, and may be relied upon in the hour of danger as safe senti- 
nels to guard the best interests of our nation. 
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A MiLFTART dcpotism is a national curse. Laws that require the 
bayonet to enfore them upon a civilized and enlightened people, are 
of doubtful efficacy. Moments of excitement may occur in the best 
organized communities, arising from some sudden local impulse, that 
require a show of military power and even its force; but when a 
little time is afforded for reflection, reason resumes her sway, the 
spirit of mobocracy subsides, the soldier again becomes the peaceful 
citizen and rests for security upon the arm of civil power. Quarter- 
ing the military among the citizens of a community, is calculated to 
produce numerous and serious evils. Let that military, after having 
enjoyed the bounty and hospitality of the citizens, be directed ioforce 
the execution of laws upon these citizens, oppressive in their nature 
and ruinous in their eff'ects, and an indignation is roused that is in- 
creased tenfold from the circumstance of previous familiarity. Inti- 
mate friends often become the most bitter enemies. Favours forgot- 
ten and ingratitude displayed, add to the desperation of revenge. 

Thus, previous to the American, revolution, the military were often 
quartered upon, or drew their support directly from the people. The 
colonies had also contributed largely in money and blood to aid the 
mother country in conquering her most inveterate foe in America— 
the French in Canada. No return was asked but the enjoyment of 
privileges granted and secured by the British constitution. This was 
eventually denied. Petitions were treated with contumely — ^remon- 
strances were laughed to scorn. Then it was that a band of sages 
rose to vindicate the rights of their country, whose achievements have 
no parallel in ancient or modern history. 

Among the boldest of the bold was Lewis Morris, who was born 
at Morrisania, in the vicinity of the citj of New York, in 1726. The 
family documents of this Morris family trace their genealogy back 
to Rhice Fitzgerald. Rhys or Rhice Fitzgerald was a Cambrian 
chieftain, who carried his military operations and conquests into Ire- 
land during the reign of Henry the second. By his valour and suc- 
cess he obtained the name Maur (great) Rhice, and the penultimate 
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Fitzgerald was dropped, and we now find the name as we have it 
above. In tracing genealogy, we often find names as greatly changed 
as this. From this original down to the present time, the various 
branches of the family have been highly respectable, and have honour- 
ably filled many important stations. 

Lewis was the son of Judge Morris, of the same christian name, 
who appears to have retained possession of the paternal estate for- 
merly purchased by his grandfather, Richard Morris, who was a 
leader under Cromwell, and immigrated from Barbadoes about 1663, 
and purchased a large tract of land near Haarlem, on York Island. 
He died in 1773. He left an only son, Lewis, who was chief justice 
of New York, and subsequently governor of New Jersey. 

After passing through his preparatory studies, Lewis entered Yale 
College at the age of sixteen. He became a good scholar and imbib- 
ed from the president, Dr. Clap, a permanent relish for moral and 
religious principles. In 1746, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
returned to his estate and became extensively engaged in agriculture. 
At that period the colonies were prosperous, free and happy. The 
mother country had not yet contemplated the imposition at burdens 
upon her distant children, and they were left to pursue their own 
course without annoyance or molestation. Then they enjoyed the 
fruits of their labours and reposed in peace. 

In this happy retirement Mr. Morris continued to improve his 
farm and his mind, and by his suavity and urbanity of manners, united 
with moral rectitude and an honourable course, gained the confidence 
and esteem of all who knew him. He became the nucleus of a circle 
of friends of the highest attainments and respectability and was em- 
phatically the people's favourite. His appearance was in every way 
commanding. A noble and graceful figure, a fine and intelligent face, 
ah amiable and agreeable disposition, a warm and ardent tempera- 
ment, a benevolent and generous heart, an independent and patriotic 
soul, crowned with virtue, intelligence and refinement, he was in all 
respects to be admired and beloved. 

The time approached rapidly when colonial repose was to be pluck- 
ed by the roots and wither beneath the scorching rays of British op- 
pression. The treasury of England had been drained by extravagance 
and war, and her national debt had swollen to an enormous amount. 
The story of prosperity and wealth in America was told to^ Mr. Gren- 
ville. The plan of imperious taxation was devised. The stamp act 
was passed. The sons of the pilgrim fathers were astonished and 
amazed. They loved their king, but loved their country more. Legal 
remedies were resorted to. A Congress was convened at New York. 
Able addresses to the throne and the people of Great Britain follow- 
ed, breathing the purest allegiance conditioned on the restoration of 
constitutional rights. The stamp act was repealed, but only to give 
place to a more voracious and obnoxious family. In all these con- 
cerns of his country, Mr. Morris took a deep interest, and from the 
beginning, opposed even the approach of oppression, not at first as 
a leader but as an adviser. Although Massachusetts took the lead 
in opposition. New York made a strong show of resistance. In 1767, 
24 
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an act was passed by f)arUament compelling the people of that pro- 
vince to furnish the British soldiers that were quartered among them 
with provisions. By this order the burden fell upon certain portions 
of the inhabitants exclusively and not pro rata upon the whole. It 
was a direct invasion of personal rights and was most severely felt by 
the citizens of the city of New York and its vicinitj. This measure 
brought Mr. Morris out. He publicly proclaimed it unconstitutional 
and tyrannical, and contributed largely towards influencing the legis- 
lature to place a veto upon it. Superior might eventually overpower- 
ed this opposition and enforced the contribution from the citizens. 
But spirits like that of Lewis Morris were not to be subdued. An 
unquenchable fire was only smothered to gather strength beneath the 
volcanic surface that then covered it. It was kept alive by fresh fuel 
added by Mr. Grenville and his more subtle successor Mr. North. 
The statute of Henry the eighth was revived, which doomed male- 
contents to be sent to England for trial; the Boston port bill, its 
handmaid, was passed and the cords of slavery were drawn more 
tightly. The last petitions and remonstrances in the magazine of 
patience were finally exhausted, and then it was that it was replenish- 
ed with more potent materials. Mr. Morris had now become a 
prominent man, a bold and substantial whig, rather too ardent to send 
to the conciliatory Congress of 1774. But the time soon arrived 
when the people required just such a man, and in April, 1775, 
he was elected to the Continental Congress. Even then the majority 
attributed their sufterings to the ministers and not to the king, and 
stilt hoped he would cease to be an automaton and prove himself a 
man worthy of the high station he occupied. But hopes were Vain, 
the juices of the olive branch became absorbed by the sponge of venal 
power, and the virtues of the sword were next to be tried. Already 
nad the purple current stained the streets of Boston and the heights 
of Lexington — already had the groans of dying Americans, slain by the 
hands of those whom they had fed, pierced the ears of thousands^ 
already were widows and orphans weeping for husbands weltering in 
blood and fathers covered witn gore. Vigorous measures of defence fol- 
lowed — legions of foreign troops flooded the land — adark and gloomj 
hour had arrived. Soon after his appearance in Congress, Mr. Morris 
was placed upon a committee of which the illustrious Washington was 
chairman, appointed to devise measures to obtain a supply of the mu- 
nitions of war. This was a desideratum not readily acquired. Com- 
paratively a sling and a few smooth stones were all the patriots had 
with which to commence the combat with the British Goliah. But 
with all these disadvantages, the battle of Bunker Hill convinced 
the veterans of Europe that men determined on liberty or death 
were not to be tamely subdued. 

Mr. Morris became an active and efficient member of the national 
legislature, and advocated strong measures. Although his enthusiastic 
patriotism bordered on what was then considered rashness, in some 
instances, the very path marked out by him in 1775 was the one eventu- 
ally followed. He became early convinced that an honourable peace 
could not be obtained under Great Britain, and was satisfied that 
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nothing but a triumph over her would restore the equilibrium of justice 
and chartered rights. During the interim between that and the ensuing 
session, Mr. Morris was one of a committee appointed to visit the fron- 
tier Indian tribes, to deter them, if possible, from enlisting under the 
blood-stained banner of the mother country. He also visited the 
assemblies of the New England states, in order to perfect plans to 
raise supplies and prepare ibr a vigorous defence. In 1776 he again 
took his seat in Congi*ess, and was animated to find a spirit more 
congenial with his views — a determination to sever the gordian knot 
and proclaim an eternal separation from a nation that had held power 
only to abuse it. He was placed on manj and important committees, 
and was active in and out of the house. In his native neighbourhood 
Mr. Morris had no easy task to perform in rousing the people to an 
efficient opposition. Governor Trypn, who was as wise and poison- 
ous too as a serpent, affected to be as harmless as a dove, and exerted 
a powerful influence over the people of the city of New York in favour 
of the crown. The commercial interests would be prostrated by a 
war, the inequality of the two powers rendered the success of the 
whigs problematical, and self interest, which was construed into self 
preservation, operated for a long time against the cause of liberty in 
that section. It required great exertions to surmount these obstacles. 
Mr. Morris and his friends put forth their noblest energies in the 
mighty work, and what they could not effect, British oppression and 
the powder and ball of General Howe soon accomplished. The able 
addresses that he aided in preparing and circulating among the people 
do great credit to his head and heart as a patriot, a statesman and a 
scholar. They are chaste, forcible and luminous. When the decla- 
ration of independence was proposed Mr. Morris became one of its 
ardent supporters. At that very time his vast estate was within the 
power of the en«my, and he well knew that if he signed the instru- 
ment proposed, should it be adopted, it was giving to them a deed of 
sale, alias of destruction, of all his property that was to them tangi- 
ble. Most riddly did they use the delegated authority. Even his 
extensive woodlands, of a thousand acres, were subjected to axe and 
fire, his family driven from their home, and every species of destruc- 
tion resorted to that malice could invent, ingenuity design and re- 
venge execute. But liberty was dearer to this determined patriot 
than earth and all its riches. He boldly sanctioned and fearlessly 
affixed his name to the great certificate ox our national birth, and re- 
joiced in freedom illumined by the conflagration of Morrisania. His 
family and himself suffered many privations during the remainder of 
the war, but suffered patiently, without regret for the past and with 
brighter hopes for the future. 

In 1777 he resigned his seat in Congress and repaired to his native 
state, in the legislature of which he rendered important services. He 
also served in the tented field and rose to the rank of major-general 
of militia. He was an excellent disciplinarian and contributed essen- 
tially in the organization of the state troops. In every situation he 
ably and zealously discharged all his duties, and never left the post of 
service until the American arms triumphed in victory, and the inde- 
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pendence of his country was firmly established and acknowledged by 
the mother country. Then he retired to his desolated plantation, con- 
verted his sword into a pruning hook, his musket into a ploughshare, 
and his farm into a delightful retreat, where his friends from the city 
often visited him to enjoy his agreeable society, talk of times gone by, 
and rejoice in the consolations of blood-bought liberty. Peacefully 
and calmly he glided down the stream of time until January 1798, 
when his immortal spirit left its frail bark of clay and launched upon 
the ocean of eternity in a brighter and more substantial vessel. He 
died serene and happy, surrounded by an affectionate family and kind 
friends. His remains were deposited in the family vault upon his 
farm, under the honours of epic fame and civic glory. 

The examples of Mr. Morris illusti*ate the patriotism that impelled 
to action during the revolution in a more than ordinary degree. He 
had every thing that could be destroyed to lose, if the colonies suc- 
ceeded in the doubtful struggle; and if they did not, the scaffold, or 
death in some shape, was his certain doom. He was, previous to the 
revolution, a favourite with the English; and, what was more, his bro- 
ther Staats was a member of the British parliament and a general 
officer under the crown. But few made so great a personal sacrifice, 
and no one made it more cheerfully. Like Marion, he preferred a 
morsel of bread, or even a meal of roasted potatoes, with liberty and 
freedom, to all the trappings and luxuries of a king without them. So 
long as this kind of disinterested patriotism finds a resting place in 
the Dosoms of Columbia's sons, our union is safe — let this be banished 
and the fair temple of our liberty will perish in flames kindled by its 
pirofessed guardians and sentinels; 
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Agricvlturs, of all occupations, is the one best calculated to rivet 
upon the heart a love of country. No profession is more honourable, 
but few are as conducive to health, and, above all others, it insures 
peace, tranquillity and happiness. A calling more independent in 
its nature, it is calculated to produce an innate love of liberty. The 
farmer stands upon a lofty eminence and looks upon the bustle of 
mechanism, the din of commerce, and the multiform perplexities of 
the literati, with feelings of personal freedom unknown to them. He 
acknowledges the skill and indispensable necessity of the first, the 
enterprise and usefulness of the second, and the unbounded benefits 
flowing from the last; then turns his thoughts to the pristine quiet of 
his agrarian domain and covets not the fame that accumulates around 
the other professions. His opportunities for intellectual improvement 
are superior to the two former, and, in many respects, not inferior to 
the latter. Constantly surrounded by the varied beauties of nature 
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and theneTer-ceasing and harmonious operations of her laws, his mind 
is led to contemplate the wisdom of the Great Architect of worlds and 
the natural philosophy of the universe. Aloof from the commoving 
arena of public life, and jet, through the medium of that magic en- 
gine, the PRESS, made acquainted with the scenes that are passing 
there, he is able to form cool and deliberate conclusions upon the 
various topics that concern his country's good and his country's glory. 
In his retired domicile he is less exposed to the baneful influence of 
that corrupt and corrupting party spirit which is raised by the whirl- 
wind of selfish ambition ana wafted on the tornado of faction. Bcr 
fore he is roused to a participation in violent public action, he bears 
much, reflects deepljr and resolves nobly. But when the oppressions 
of rulers become so intolerable as to induce the yeomanry of a coun- 
try to leave their ploughs and peaceful firesides, and draw the aveng- 
ing sword, let them beware — tne day of retribution is at hand. Thus 
it was at the commencement of the American revolution — ^when the 
implements of husbandry were exchanged for those of war and the 
farmers joined in the glorious cause of liberty — the fate of England's 

{)Ower over the colonies was sealed for ever. The commingling pha- 
anx of all professions was irresistible as an avalanche in the full 
plenipotence of force. 

Among the patriots of that eventful era who left their ploughs in 
the furrow and rushed to the rescue, was John Hart, a native of 
Hopewell, Hunterdon county. New Jersey, born about the year 1715. 
The precise time of his birth is not a matter of record, but his acts in 
the Continental Congress are. He was the son of Edward Hart, a 
brave and efficient officer, who aided the mother country in the con- 
quest of Canada, and participated in the epic laurels that were gained 
by Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. He raised a volunteer corps, 
named it the ^'Jersey Blues," an appellation still the pride of Jersey- 
men. He fought valiantly, and was recompensed by the praise^ but 
not the gold of the mother country. John Hart was an extensive 
farmer, a man of a strong mind, improved by reading and reflection, 
and ambitious only to excel in his profession. In Deborah Scudder 
he found an amiable and faithful wife, and in the affections and good 
conduct of a liberal number of sons and daughters he found an enjoy- 
ment which some bachelors may affect to despise, but for which they 
often sigh in vain. Eden's fair bowers were pleasureless until Hea- 
ven's first best ^ft to man was there. 

Known as a mant>f sound judgment, clear perception, liberal views 
and pure motives, Mr. Hart was called to aid in public affairs long be- 
fore the revolution. For twenty years he had served in various stations, 
and was often a member of the legislature of his native colony. He 
took a deep interest in the local improvements, always necessary in a 
new country, and also in the legislative enactments of that period. 
He was a warm supporter of education and aided in the establish- 
ment of seminaries of learning. He was a friend to social order and 
law, and contributed largely in producing an equilibrium of the scales 
of justice. In organizing the municipal government of his own coun- 
ty he rendered essential service. Still his family and his farm were 
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his chief delight*— save his orisons to Heaven. He viewed all public 
business as a duty to be performed when required, not as a political 
hobby-horse to ride upon. The public men of that day spoke but lit- 
tle, and then to the point, and despatched their business promptly. 
Sinecures were scarce, and office hunters few and far between. In- 
dustry, frugality and economy, in public and private matters, were 
the marked characteristics of the pilgrim fathers. Golden days ! when 
will ye return in the majesty of your simplicity, and banish from our 
land the enervating follies, the poisonous weeds and the impugning 
evils that augur its destruction. 

Observing and discerning, Mr. Hart was quick to discover the en- 
croachments of the British ministry upon the constitutional rights and 
chartered privileges of the colonies, and was prompt in resisting them. 
The stamp act, passed on the 22nd of March, 1765, was followed by a 
commotion that showed by what a precarious tenure the king held his 
power in America. When the Congress convened at New York, on 
the first of October following, represented by nine of the colonies, Mr. 
Hart was a member of the convention that made the selection of dele- 
gates from New Jersey. The firm and discreet proceedings of that 
body produced a repeal of the act complained of on the 18th of the 
following March. Still the political alchymist, Mr. Grenvilte, was 
madly bent on trying fresh experiments. The colonists had borne 
the yoke of restrictions upon their trade and industry, which had been 
artfully and gradually increasing for more than fifty years, to the ad- 
vantage of the mother country, and he concluded their necks had be- 
come sufficiently hardened by long use to bear a more ponderous bur- 
den. Poor fellow! he was as much mistaken in the metal he placed 
in his crucible as the colonists were amazed and indignant at his 
unwarranted pretensions. Direct taxation, without representation, 
was taking an issue not warranted by the prsecipe or narr, and 
a general demurrer was promptly entered. An emparlance en- 
sued, replications and rejoinders followed, and the suit was finally 
decided by wager of battle. Long and doubtful was the struggle — 
obstinate and bloody was the conflict. The second edition of the re- 
venue plan, revised and stereotyped in 1767 by Charles Townshend, 
chancellor of the exchequer, imposing duties on glass, paper, paste- 
board, tea and painters' colours, kindled a flame of indignation m the 
colonies that no power could quench. Public meetings against the 
measure, resolutions of the deepest censure, remonstrances of the 
strongest character, and arguments of the most conclusive logic, were 
hurled in its face; and to carry conviction to the minds of the minis- 
try that the people were in earnest, Boston harbour was converted into 
a tea-pot and all the tea used at one drawing. Non-importation agree- 
ments, committees of safety, preparations of defence, non-intercourse, 
bloodshed, war and independence followed. In all these movements 
Mr. Hart concurred, and deliberately, but firmly, opposed the en- 
croachments of the crown. 

In 1774 he was elected to the Congress at Philadelphia, and, with 
the frost of sixty winters upon his head, entered upon duties of higher 
importance than had before devolved upon him. Mild, deliberate. 
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cautiouSy discreet, but firm in his purposes, he became an important 
member to aid in carrying out the measures then contemplated — those 
of reconciliation and a restoration of amitj. He was highly esteemed 
as a patriarch sage in the cause. The ensuing year he was again elect- 
ed, and repaired to the post of duty, of honour and of fame, on the 10th 
of May. The crjr of blood, shed on the 19th of the preceding April, 
had infused a spirit in Congress widely different from that which per- 
vaded it a few months before. It was then that the Roman virtues 
of such men as Mr. Hart shone with peculiar splendour. The im- 
petuosity of youth had passed away, their minds traced the deepest, 
darkest avenues of every proposition, arguments were weighed in the 
balance of reason, the causes, the effects, the objects, the ends, the 
plans, th|^eans, were all placed in the scale of justice and exhibited 
to the inspection of those whose disposition led them to an examina- 
tion. In this manner every act was performed with clean hands, the 
cause of liberty honoured, prospered and crowned with triumphant 
success. At this time Mr. Hart was also a member and vice-presi- 
dent of the assembly of his native colony, and shortly after, had the 
proud satisfaction of aiding in its funeral obsequies and in establishing 
a republican form of government. On the 14th of February, 1776, he 
was again elected to the Continental Congress, and when the chart of 
liberty was presented to his view, after carefully examining its bold 
physiognomy, he pronounced its points, its features, its landmarks, 
its dehneations and its entire combination, worthy of freemen — ^gave 
it his vote, his signature and his benediction, and soon after retired 
from the public saze and declined a re-election. As he anticipated, 
the British soldiers devastated his farm, drove away his family, de- 
stroyed his property, and compelled him, several times, to fly preci- 
pitately to save his neck from the halter. Under circumstances like 
these, no one will doubt the disinterested patriotism of the quiet 
farmer, John Hart. Not a stain rests upon his public or private cha- 
racter. In all the relations of life he performed his duty nobly. He 
was an honest man and devoted christian, a member of the baptist de- 
nomination, and died in 1780, from an illness brought on by exposure 
in flying from place to place to elude the pursuit of the British. 
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Inconsistenct is an incubus that assumes a thousand varied forms, 
and in some shape hangs over every nation and most individuals. It 
is human nature to err, but some errors there are, that, in the view of 
reason and common sense, are so legibly stamped with inconsistency 
as. to enable every man of a sane mind to avoid them. Yet we often 
see men of high attainments rush into the whirlpool of inconsistency 
with a blind infatuation that seeks in vain for a justification^ even by 
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the rules of the most acute sophistry. Among the most fallacious and 
opprobrious inconsistencies that now hang over our nation is that of 
duelling. We boast of our intellectual light and intelligence, and 
mourn over the ignorance of the poor untutored Indian. In his turn 
he may point us to a dark spot upon our national character that never 
tarnished the name of an eastern or a western savage. This Bohon 
Upas of inconsistency thrives only in society that claims to be civi- 
lized. In no country has it been as much and as long tolerated with- 
out condign punishment as in our own. It is murder of the most de- 
liberate kind> and a violation of the laws of God and man. Has any 
one of these numerous and blood-thirsty murderers, who walk boldly 
among us, ever been punished to the extent of the offended laws of 
our country? Not one. Widows may mourn, orphans langdKi, hearts 
bleed, and our statesmen perish, and the aggressor may still run at 
large, treated by some with more deference tnan if the escutcheon of 
his name was not stained with blood. This foul stigma upon the 
American name should be washed out speedily and effectually. The 
combined powers of public opinion, legislative, judicial and executive 
authority, should be brought to bear upon it with the force of an ava- 
lanche. Flagrant crimes are suppressed only by strong measures. 
This is the acknowledged policy of the penal code of every nation 
where laws are known and respected. 

Among the victims of this cruel practice, was Button Gwinnett, a 
man of splendid talents and a pure patriot of the revolution, whose 

{private character was without a stain, and his public career as bril- 
iant as it was transient. He was born in England in 1732. His 
parents were respectable, but not wealthy. Being a boy of promise, 
they bestowed upon him an accomplished education, and at his ma- 
jority he commenced a successful career in the mercantile business at 
Bristol, in his native country. He was commanding in appearance, 
six feet in height, open countenance, graceful manners, and possessed 
of fine feeling. Surrounded by an increasing family, he resolved on 
seeking another and a broader country, and in 1770 embarked for 
America. He landed at Charleston, S« C, where he commenced 
commercial business and remained two years. He then disposed of 
his merchandise and purchased a plantation upon St. Catnarine's 
Island, in Georgia, to which he removed and became an enterprising 
agriculturalist. He was a man of an active and penetrating mind, and 
a close observer of passing events. Having been in England during 
the formation of the visionary and impolitic plan of taxing the colo- 
nies, he understood well the frame work of the British cabinet, and 
from his course in the struggle that ensued, it is reasonable to infer 
that he had imbibed strong whig principles before his removal to this 
country. The subject of raising a revenue from the pioneers of the 
new world had been long and ably discussed in England. Many of 
her profoundest statesmen, and the most sagacious one that ever 
graced her parliament, lord Chatham, portrayed with all the truth of 
prophecy, the result of the unjust, the blind course of ministers to- 
wards the Americans. Connected with commerce and intelligent men 
as he was at Bristol, Mr. Gwinnett had become well informed upon 
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the litigated points in controversy, and was well acquainted with the 
relative feelings and situation of the two countries. When the ques-^ 
tion of liberty or slavery was fairly placed before the people of his 
adopted land, he declared himself in favour of the latter. Knowing 
as he did the superior physical force of Great Britain and the com- 
parative weakness of the colonies, their freedom, at first, seemed to 
mm a paradox. His doubts upon the subject were removed in 1775, 
by the enthusiasm exhibited by the patriots, and by the lucid demon- 
strations of Lyman Hall, a bold and fearless advocate of equal rights, 
witli whom he became intimate. Convinced from the beginning of 
the justice of the cause, and now convinced of its feasibility, he soon 
became a public champion in its favour. He had counted the cost, 
be had revolved in ms mind the dangers that would accumulate 
around his family, himself and his property, which he truly predicted 
would be destroyed by his enemies, and had deliberately and nobly 
resolved to risk his life, his fortune and his sacred honour, in defence 
of chartered rights and constitutional franchises. 

He enrolled himself among the leaders of the popular party and 
became a conspicuous and active member of public meetings, and of 
the several revolutionary committees. For some time after th^ other 
colonies had united in a concert of action against the common enemy, 
that of Georgia refused to join them. She stood perched upon the 
pivot of uncertainty, indeterminate, irresolved and doubting. Some 
of her noblest sous had bcco^ne shining lights in the glorious cause, 
the fire of patriotism was extending, oppression was increasing, and, 
at length, the cry of blood was heard from Lexington. The work was 
done. Like a lion roused from his lair, Georgia started from her 
lethargy and prepared for the conflict She resolved **t6 do or die.'' 

On the £nd of February, 1776, Mr. Gwinnett was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and took his seat in that venerable 
body on the 20th of the ensuing May. Although his constituents 
were now determined to maintain their rights alt ail hazards, the plan 
of independence was to the most of them more than problematical; a 
thing of visionary fancy, merely ideal, and not to be hoped for, much 
more not to be seriously attempted. The subject, however, gained 
new strength daily, and began to emerge from its embryo form. At 
this juncture, the Rev. Mr. Zubly, a colleague with Mr. Gwinnett, 
with an Iscariot heart, wrote a letter to the royal governor of Georgia, 
disclosing the contemplated measure, a copy of which was in some 
way obtained by one of the clerks and placed in the hands of Mr. Chase, 
who was proverbial for boldness, and who immediately denounced 
the traitor on the floor of Congress. The Judas at first attempted a 
denial by challenging his accuser for the proof, but finding that the 
betrayer had been betrayed, he fled precipitately for Georgia, in order 
to place himself under the protection of the governor, who had just 
escaped from the enraged patriots and was safely ensconced in a Bri- 
tish armed vessel in Savannah harbour, and could render him no aid 
on terra firma. He was pursued by his colleague, Mr. Houston, but 
upon the wings of guilt he flew too rapidly to be overtaken. 

When the proposition came before Congress for a final separation 
25 
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froia the mother country, Mr. Gwinnett became a warm advocate of 
the measure, and when the trying hour» biff with consequences, ar- 
rived, he gave his approving vote and affixed his signature to the im- 
portant document that stands acknowledged by the civilized world 
the most lucid exposition of human rights upon the records of history 
-«-th'e Declaration of American Independence. 
. In February, irrr, Mr. Gwinnett took his seat in the conventioa 
of his own state, convened for the purpose of fohning a constitution 
and establishing a republican form of government. His activity in 
Congress, to which he stood re-elected, had already ^ven him great 
weight, md he at once exercised a powerful influence m his new situa- 
tion. He submitted the draft of a constitution which, with a few 
slight amendments, was immecUately adopted by the convention* 
Shortly after this he was elevated to the presidency of the provincial 
council, then the highest station in the state, thus risinr within a 
single year from private ILfe to the pinnacle of power in uie colony. 
At this time an acrimonious jealousy existed between the civil and 
military authorities. At the head of the latter was General M'lntosh, 
against whom Mr. Gwinnett had pitted himself the preceding year^ 
whilst in Congress, as a candidate for brigadier-general, and was un* 
successful. His elevation and influence became a source of uaeaiU't 
Bess to his antagonist. The civil power claimed the right to try mill* 
tary officers for offences that General M'Intosh conceived were to be 
tried only by a court-martial. Another root of bittemess between 
these two gentlemen took its growth from the promotion of a senior 
lieutenant-colonel, then under General M'Intosh, to the command of 
lus brkade, destined for the reduction of East Florida, agreeably to a 
plan rormed by Mr. Gwinnett, which proved a disastrous failure* 
This was a source of mortification to the ope, and the other publicly 
exulted in the misfortune. Under the new constitution a governor 
was to be elected on the first Monday of the ensuing May, and Mr. 
Gwinnett offered himself as a candidate.^ His competitor was a man 
whose talents and acquirements were far inferior to his, but succeeded 
in obtaining the gubernatorial chair. General M'Intosh again pub- 
licly exulted in -me disappointments that were overwh^ming his an* 
tagonist — a challenge from Mr. Gwinnett ensued — they met on the 
blood-stained field of false honour — ^fought at the distance of four paces 
r— Ikoth were woundea, Mr. Gwinnett mortally, and died on the £7th of 
May, 1777, the very time he should have been in Congress. ComC 
ment isneedlesJH**reflection is necessary. 
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Thb sacredness of contracts honourably and fairl j entered into bj 

Eartfes competent to make and consummate them, should be held in 
igh veneration bj all. The individual and the social compact from 
the co-partnership of the common business firm tip to the most exalts 
«d nation, are bound by the laws of God, of man and of honour to 
keep inviolate their plighted faith. A deviation from the^ path of 
l^ctitude in this particular, is uniformly attended with evil conse- 
aequences and often with those of the most direful kind. The party 
that violates its engagements without accruing causes of justification, 
and to advance its own interests regardless of those of the other, 
comes to court with a bad cause. I have repeatedly remarked, that 
the American revolution was produced by a violation on the part of 
the mother country of chartered H^ts secured to the colonists by 
the crown under the British constitution. 

T6 enter into a full exposition of the relations between the two 
high contracting partis, would require more space than can be allow-> 
editi this work. A reference to some of the prominent points in & 
tingle charter, will eive the reader an idea of the nature of the whole 
as originally granted, although some of a later date are rather more 
limited in their privileges than that of Rhode Island, to which I 
refer. 

' This charter secured religions freedom, personal liberty, personal 
rights of property, excluding the king from all interference with the 
local concerns of the colony and was virtually democratic in its fea- 
tures. One of the early acts of parliament, referring to Rhode Island, 
contains the following langua^. *<That no person within the said 
bolony at any time hereafter shall be in any way molested, punished, 
disquieted, or called in question for any difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion that does not actually disturb the civil iieace of the 
«aid colony.'* The feelings of the inhabitants from the time they re- 
ceived their charter up to the time oppressions were commenced by 
Great Britain^ may be inferred from the following extract taken from 
the ancient records of the secretary of state of that province address- 
ed to the king. *«The general assembly judeeth it their duty to sjg;* 
nify his majesty's gracious pleasure vouchsa^ to ns," &c.$ and also 
from the following extract of a letter written at a later period to Sir 
Henry Vane then in England. "We have long drunk of the cup of 
as great liberties as any people we can hear of under the whole 
heavens. We have not only been long free together with all Eng- 
lish from the yokes of wolfish bishops and their popish ceremonies, 
j^nst whose grievous oppressions God raised up your noble spirit 
in parliament, but we have sitten down quiet and dry from the 
streams of blood spilt by war in our native country. » * * We have 
aot known what an excise means. We have almost forgotten what 
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tjthes are, yea, or taxes either to church or common weal/' In addi* 
tion to other declaratory acta of parliament, sanctioning and constni* 
ing chartered privileges generally in all the colonies, one was passed 
in March, 1663, involving the very hinge upon which the revolution 
turned, as the following extract shows. «Be it further enacted, that no 
taxes shall be imposed or required of the colonies, but by the consent of 
the general assembly ^^^ meaning the general assembly of each coldny 
separately and collectively. This single sentence of that act, basea 
upon the British constitution and guarded by the sanctity of contracts 
that could not be annulled but by the mutual consent ot the high con- 
tracting parties, solves the whole problem of the revolution. Living 
as the colonists did in the full enjoyments of these chartered privi- 
leges which had become matured by the age of more than a century, 
they would have been unworthy of the name of men, had they tamely 
.submitted to their annihilation. To the unfading honour of their 
names let it be said—- ^/let/ did not submit. A band of sages and 
heroes arose, met the invader sof their rights, and drove them from 
Columbia's soil. 

Among them was William Ellert, a native of Newport, Rhode 
Island, born on the 2nd of December, 1727. His ancestors were 
from Bristol, England. He was the son of \ViUiam Ellery, a graduate 
of Harvard College and an enterprising merchant, who filled many 
public statious, among which were those of judge, lieutenant-governor^ 
]|nd senator. Delighted with the docility of his son, he became his 
instructor and superintended his studies preparatory to bis entrance 
in college. After these were completed, William entered Harvard 
College and became a close and successful student. He became de<- 
lighted with the Greek and Roman classics and dwelt with rapture 
upon the history of the ancient republics. So great was his venera- 
tion for the ancient authors, that he continued to be familiar with 
them during his whole life, and became a lucid philologist in classic 
literature. At the age of twenty he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and then commenced the study of law. In that laborious field 
he was all industry and diligence, and was admitted to practice with 
brilliant prospects before him. Located in one of the pleasantest 
towns on the Atlantic, surrounded by a large circle of friends who 
desired his success, blessed with superior tsdents, improved by a re- 
fined education, esteemed by all who knew him, his situation waa 
truly flattering. He possessed an agreeable and amiable disposition, 
a strong mind, enlivened by a large share of wit and humour, an ur- 
banity of manners of a refined and polished cast, and an animation 
and life in conversation that dispelled ennui from every circle in which 
he moved. He was of the middle stature, well formed, with a large 
head, an intelligent and expressive countenance, moderate in his 
physical movements, and with all his vivacity generally wore, a grave 
aspect. He was temperate, plain, arid uniform in his habits and 
dress, and could seldom be induced to join in the chase after the 
i^nusfatuus of fashion. For many years before his death, his ward- 
robe bespoke a man of^inother generation. 

Mr. Ellery commenced business in his profession at his native town* 
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took to himself a wife, aoon became eminent and obtained a lucrative 
practice. He was highly honourable in his course and gained the 
confidence of his fellow citizens and of the courts. Up to the time 
of the commencement of British oppression, his days passed peace- 
fully and quietly along and a handsome fortune accumulated around 
him. When the revolutionary storm began to gather, the mind of 
Mr. Ellery became roused and a new impetus was given to his physi- 
cal powers. His townsmen were the first among the colonists who 
had dared to beard the lion and unicorn. On the 1 7th of June, 1769, 
in consequence of the oppressive conduct of her captain, the revenue 
.sloop Liberty, belonging to his Britannic majesty, and then lyin^ at 
Newport, was forcibly seized by a number of citizens in disguise, 
who cut away her masts, scuttled her, carried her boats to the upper 
part of the town, and committed them to the flames under the tower- 
ing branches of a newly planted liberty tree. This was a hard cut 
-and thrust at the revenue system that contemplated taxiug the colo- 
nies contrary to the letter of the constitution and charters granted by 
the laws of England. This act was followed by another on the 9tli 
of June, 1772, in which blood Was spilt — that of seizing and burning 
the British schooner Graspee. This was made a pretext for more 
-severe measures on the part of the hirelings of the crown, and a dis- 
franchisement of the colony was recommended and urged upon par- 
liament. Already was the revolutionary ball in motion. In the 
midst of these turmoils, Mr. Ellery was not an idle spectator. He 
'declared for the cause of liberty and the preservation of those rights 
that had become sacred by age and had the high sanction of the laws 
of nature, of man, and of God. In 1774, he was warmly in favour 
of the project of a general Congress, and, in conjunction with Gover- 
nor Ward, who; was a delegate with Mr. Hopkins to that august as- 
sembly, approved of a suggestion already made in a letter from Gene- 
ral Greene, ^that the colonies should declare themselves indepen- 
dent." The same spirit soon became general in the province. 

In 1776, Mr. Ellery was elected a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and proceeded to the post of duty boldly and fearlessly, left 
by his constituents' to act as free as mountain air. He had participat- 
ed in all the incipient measures of the conflicts in his own colony, 
he now became a vigorous and active patriot of the national legislature. 
He was fully prepared to sanction, and well qualified to advocate the 
Declaration oi Independence. An agreeable speaker, master of satire, 
sarcasm, logic, and philosophy, he exercised a salutary and judicious 
influence. He was an able member of committees and was imme- 
diately placed upon some of great importance. He was upon the 
committee for establishing expi*esses, upon that for providing relief 
ibr the wounded and disabled, upon that of the treasury, and upon 
the committee of one delegate from each state for the purchase of 
necessaries for the army. He was also upon the marine committee, 
and was a warm advocate for the navy. His constituents were many 
of them bold mariners, and he felt a just pride in refernng to his fel- 
low-citizen, commodore Ezek Hopkins, of Rhode Island, as the first 
commander of the little fleet of the infant Republic. It was him 
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yfho took New Providence by surprise, seized a large amount of mtt* 
Bitiofis of war, one hundred pieces of cannon, and took prisoners th^ 
«overaior, lieutenant-governor, and sundrj others of his majesty's 
loyal officers. When the time arrived for the final question upon tnat 
«acred instrument which was to be a warrant of death or a diploma 
of freedom, Mr. Ellerj was at his post, and most cheerfully gave it 
his sanctioning Vote and approving signature. With his usual vivacity, 
he placed himself by the side of Charles Thomson, the secretary, for 
the purpose of observing the apparent emotions of each member as 
he came up and signed the important document. He often recurred 
to this circumstance in after life, and observed, that^^undaunted reso- 
lution was displayed in each countenance." He was continued a 
member of Congress until the close of the session of 1785, which 
shows how highly his services were valued by the patriotic citizens of 
his native state. In 1777, he was one of the important committee of 
admiralty, the committee for replenishing the empty treasury, the com- 
mittee upon commercial aflfairs, of the one to investigate the causes 
of the surrender of Ticondero^a, and of the one for preventing the 
employment in the public service of persons not clearly in favour of 
the American cause. He abl^ advocated the plan, supposed to have 
originated with him, and submitted by the admiralty committee, of fit- 
tine out six fire-ships from Rhode Island to annoy the British fleet. 

When the enemy obtained possession of Newport their vengeance 
against this patrio{ was manifested by burning his buildings and de- 
stroying all his property within their power. This only increased his 
zeal in the glorious cause of libertv and scarcely disturbed the equa* 
nimity of his mind. In 1778, fie advocated stronely a resohition 
making it death for any member of the colonies, alias tones, who 
should betray or aid in delivering into the hands of the enemy any of 
the friends of the revolution, or give any intelligence that should lead 
to their capture, lie also supported the plan of confederation adopted 
by Congress. ' He spent nearly his whole time in that body. 

The ensuing year he was one of the committee on foreign relations, 
which at that time involved the unpleasant duty of settling some diffi- 
culties that existed between the United States foreign commissioners, 
in addition to the usual diplomatic affairs with foreign nations. He 
was also chairman of a committee to provide provisions for the inhabi- 
tants that were driven from the island of Rhode Island and were en- 
tirely destitute of the necessaries of life. The ensuing year he was 
arduously employed upon most of the standing committees, especially 
the admiralty committee, the duties of which became very delicate, 
as the powers claimed by some of the states conflicted with those of 
the general government under the articles of confederation. A com- 
mittee was created for the express purpose of defining those powers, 
of which he was the prominent member. Their deliberations resulted 
in the determination that all disputed claims were subject to an ap- 
peal from the court of admiralty to Congress, where the facta as well 
as the law were to be finally settled. On all occasions and in all 
situations he was diligent, punctual, and persevering. In the house, 
whenever he discovered any long faces or forlorn countenances, even 
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in view, of the darkest prospects, his wit and humour were often so 
Yivid as to dispel the lowering clouds that hung gloomily over the 
minds of dejected memberd. 

In 1782, he was an efficient member of the committee on public 
accounts, the duties of which had become not only of great magni- 
tude, but of a very perplexing character. Fraud and speculation had 
rplled their mountain waves over the public concerns, and to do jus* 
tice to all who presented claims, was na common task. In 178S» 
Mr. Ellery had the pleasure of being appointed by Congress to com- 
municate to his friend. General Green, a resolution o? thanks and 
high ai^robation for his faithfulness, skill and services, accompanied 
by two pieces of brass cannon taken from the British at the battle 
of the Cowpens. 

In 1784, he was a member of the committee appointed to act upon 
the definitive treaty with Great Britain. He was also upon the one 
fpr defining the power of the board of the treasury, the one upon 
foreign relations, and the one upon the war office. The next year he 
closed his congressional course, and, as the crowning glory of his ar-^ 
duoiis and protracted labours in the national legislature, he advocated 
with, great zeal, forensic eloquence, and powerful logic the resolutioa 
of Mr. King for abolishing slavery in the United States^ His whole 
force of mind was brought to bear upon this subject and added a 
fresh lustre to the substantial &me he had long enjoyed. He then 
retired to his now peaceful home, to repair the wreck of his fortune 
and enjoy the blessings of tiiat liberty for which he had so ardently^ 
contended. In the spring of 1786, he was appointed by Congress 
a commissioner of the national loan office for Rhode Island, and 
shortly after, he was elected to the seat of chief justice of the supremo 
court of his native state. Upon the organization of the federsd gov- 
ernment under the constitution, President Washington appointed him. 
collector of customs for Newport,, which station he ably filled until 
he took his tranquil departure to another and a brighter world. The 
evening of his life was as calm and mellow as an Italian sunset. Es- 
teemed by all, he enjoyed a delightful intercourse with a large circle, 
of friends. Honesty punctual and circumspect, he enjoyed the con- 
idence of the commercial community in his official station, as well 
as the approbation of all in the private walks of life. During the 
thirty years he was collector of customs, a loss of only two hundred 
dollars upon bond accrued to government, and upon that bond he had 
taken five sureties. 

He spent much of his time in reading classic authors, and in main- 
taining an extensive correspondence with distinguished men. But 
three weeks before his death, he wrote an essay upon Latin prosody^ 
and the faults of public speakers. His bible was also a favounte com* 
panion, from which he drew and enjoyed the living waters of eternal 
life. Always cheerful, instructive and amusing, his company wa» a- 
lich treat to all who enjoyed it. His writings combined a sprightli- 
ness and solNitj rarely exhibited. His courtesy and hospitality were 
admys conspicuous, the whole frame-work of his character was em* 
bellished with all the rich variety of amiable qualities, uniting beaut j 
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with streD^, which can never (ai\ of gaining esteem, and of render* 
iDg an individual useful in life and happj in death. His demise was 
as remarkable as it was tranquiL It was that of a christian and phi- 
losopher. On the 15th of February, 1820, he rose as usual in the 
morning and seated himself in the flag bottom chair which he had 
used for -fiftj years, and which was a relic rescued from the flames 
when his buildings were consumed. He commenced reading Tu]ly'» 
Offices in his favourite, the Latin, language, without the aid oi glasses^ 
the print of which is as small as that of a pocket bible. On his way 
to the hospital, the family physician called in, and perceiving that his- 
countenance was cadaverous, felt his wrist and found that his pulse 
was gone. The physician administered a little wine, which revived 
the action of the purple current. The doctor then spoke encourag- 
ingly, to which Mr. EUery replied — "It is idle to talk to me in this 
way, I am going off the stage of life, and it is a great blessing that I 

So free from sickness, pain, and sorrow. Becoming extremely weak, 
e permitted his daughter to help him on his bed, where he sat up« 
right, and commenced reading Cicero de Officiis, with as much com- 
posure as if in the full vi^ur of life. In a few moments, without a 
groan, a struggle, or a motion, his spirit left its tenement of clay, his 
body still erect with the book under his chin, as if on the point of 
finlling asleep. 

Thus usefully lived and thus peacefully died, Wnxux £llxrt« 
His whole career presents a rare and pleasing picture of biography, 
upon which the imagination gazes witn admiration and delight, and 
wnich cannot be rendered more beautiful or interesting by the finest 
touches of the pencil of fancy, dipped in the most lively colours of 
romance and fiction. 


LYMAN HALL. 

Decision, tempered by prudence and discretion, gives weight to 
the character of a man. The individual who is always or unilormly 
V perched upon the pivot of indetermination, and fluttering in the wind of 
uncertainty, can never gain public confidence or exercise an extensive 
influence. Decision, to render us truly useful, must receive its mo* 
mentum from the pure fountain of our judgment, and not depend upon 
others to fill the lamp of philosophy, after our reasoning powers have 
become matured by experience, reflection and the solar rays of sci- 
ence. When the child becomes a man, he should think and act as a 
man, and draw freely from the resources of his own immortal mind. 
He may enjoy the reflective light of others, but should depend upoa 
the focus of his own, rendered more brilliant by reflect! ves, to guide 
him in the path of duty and usefulness, that leads to tile temple of 
lasting fame. The man who pins his faith upon the sleeve of another^ 
and does not keep the lamp of his own understanding trimmed and 
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barning, is a mere automaton in life, never fills the vacuum designed 
by his creation, and, when he makes his exit from the stage of action, 
leaves no trace behind, no memento to tell that he once moved upon 
the earth in the sphere of usefulness, or bore the image of his Grod. 

The sages of the American revolution have left bright and shining 
examples of self-moving action and a discreet decision of character. 
Among those who were roused to exertion by the reflections of their 
own mmd, was Ltman Hall, who was born in Connecticut in 17S1. 
He graduated at Yale College at ai^ early age, studied medicine, mar- 
ried a wife before he arrived at his majority, removed to Dorchester, 
S. C, in 1752, and commenced the practice of physic. After resid- 
ing there a short time he joined a company of about forty families, ori- 
ginally from the New England states, and removed to Medway, in the 
parish of St. John, Georgia, and settled under favourable circum- 
stances. He became a successful practitioner, and was esteemed and 
admired for his prudence, discretion, clearness of perception and 
soundness of judgment, united with refinement of feeling, urbanity oC 
manners, a calm and eauable mind, a splendid person, six feet in 
height, an intelligent ana pleasing countenance and a graceful deport- 
ment. He had only to be known to be appreciated. As years rolled 
peacefully along, Dr. Hall became extensivel v and favourably known^ 
He took a deep interest in the happiness of those around him, and in 
the welfare of the human family. He was an attentive observer of 
men and things and of passing events, and understood well the philo- 
sophy of human rights and the principles of the tenure by which the 
mother country held a j urisdiction over the colonies. When the right- 
ful bounds of that jurisdiction were transcended, he was one of the 
first to meet the transgressors and point his countrymen to increasing; 
innovations. As dangers accumulated, his patriotism became fired 
with enthusiastic zeal, tempered by the purest motives and guided by 
the soundest discretion. The indecision and temporizing spirit of 
Geofgia, at the commencement of the revolution, has been before de- 
scribed. This was extremelv annoying to Dr. Hall, but only tended 
to increase his exertions in the work of political regeneration. Over 
the people of his own district he exercised a judicious and unlimited 
influence. He also attended the patriot meetings held at Savannah, 
in July, 1774, and in January of the ensuing year, and contributed 
much to aid and strengthen his co-workers in the good cause, then 
but just commenced. His constituents became equally enthusiastic 
in favour of libertjr, and indignant at British oppression, with himself. 
All the other colonies had united in the defence of their common country 
against the common enemy. A frontier settlement, and more exposed 
than any other in the province, he prudently laid the whole matter 
before the people of his district, and left them to choose freely whom 
they would serve. They decided against the sovereignty of Baal and 
declared for liberty. They at once separated from the other parishes, 
formed a distinct political community, applied to be admitted into the 
confederation entered into by the other colonies, passed resolutions of 
non-intercourse with Savannah, only to obtain the necessaries of life, 
•0 long as it remained under royal authority, and organized the neces- 
26 
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sarj committees to carry these patriotic and decisiYe measures into 
effect. Placed upon an eminence like this, thej were welcomed into 
the general compact, and in March, 1775, Ljman Hall was elected 
to the Continental Congress to represent the parish of St. John, that 
stood like an island of granite in the midst of the ocean, separate and 
alone, regardless of the waves of fury that were foaming around her. 
This example had a powerful influence upon the other parishes, 
and from this lump of the leaven of freedom the whole mass* became 
impregnated, and, in July following, Dr. Hall had the proud satisfac- 
faction of seeing his province fully represented by men honest and 
true, save Judas Iscariot, alias Zubly. Georgia now rose like a lion 
when he shakes the dew from his mane for the fight, and "shed fast 
atonement for its first delay." To Dr. Hall may be justly attributed 
the first impe(;^s given to the revolutionary ball in the district of his 
adoption. As an enduring monument of praise to the portion of the 
district in which he resided, which was formed into a new county in 
1777, it received the name of liberty. 

On the 13th of May this devoted patriot took his seat in that august 
assembly that then attracted the attention of the civilized world. He 
was hailed as a substantial and devoted friend of the cause of human 
rights, and immediately entered upon the important duties of his sta- 
tion, enjoying the full fruition of the light of patriotism that illuminated 
that legislative hall. He was a valuable man upon committees, and 
although not a frequent speaker* he was heard, when he did rise, with 
deferential attention. He reasoned closely and calmly, confining 
himself to the point under consideration, without any effort to shine 
as an orator. His known patriotism, decision of character, purity of 
purpose and honesty of heart, gave him a salutary influence that was 
sensibly felt, fully acknowledged and discreetly exercised. He gain- 
ed the esteem, respect and confidence of all the members. 

In 1776 he took his seat in the national legislature, and became de- 
cidedly in favour of cutting loose from the m()ther country. He had 
induced his own district to present an example in miniature, which 
stood approved, applauded and admired. He knew the justice of the 
cause he had espoused — ^he believed Providence would direct its final 
accomplishment — he was fully convinced that the set time had come 
for his country to be free. With feelings like these, he hailed the 
birthday of our independence as the grand jubilee of liberty. He 
cheerfully joined in passing the mighty Rubicon, aided in preparing 
the sarcophagus of tyranny, signed tne certificate of the legitimacy rf 
the new-born infant and responded heartily to its baptismal name-* 

FREEDOM. 

Dr. Hall was ccmtinued in Congress to the close of 1780, when he 
took his final leave of that body, and in 1782 returned to his own state 
to aid in systematizing the organization of her government. In com- 
mon with many of the patriots, the enemy had devastated his property 
and wreaked a special vengeance upon his district. His family had 
been compelled to fly to the north for safety, and depend upon the 
bounty of others for their support and comfort. In 1783 he was elect- 
ed governor of Geor^a, and contributed largely in perfecting the 
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snperstnicture of her civil institiitions and in plaetBg her on the hish 
road to peace and prosperity. This done, he retired from the pubUc 
arena and settled in Burke county, where he once more was permitted 
to pursue the even tenor of his ways and enjoy the highest of all earthly 
pleasures— -the domestic fireside, surrounded by his own family. £(e 

flided down the stream of time calmly and quietly until 1790, when- 
e bade a last farewell to the transitory scenes of earth, entered the 
dai'k valley of death, and disappeared from mortal eyes, deeply mourn- 
ed and sincerely lamented by his numerous friends at home, and by 
every patriot in his country. His name is perpetuated in Georgia by 
a County being called after him, as a tiibute of respect for his valu- 
able services. 

The examples of this good man are worthy of imitation. Without 
tiie luminous talents that tower to the skies in a blaze of glory that 
dazzles every eye, he rendered himself substantially and extensively 
tfseful. He was like a gentle stream that passes through a verdant 
mead, producing irrigation in its course without overflowing its banks. 
Decision of character, prudence of action and discretion in all things* 
marked his whole career. Not a stain tarnishes the lustre of his 
public fame or his private character. He lived nobly and died peace- 
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A FEDERAL republican form of government is an unlimited partner- 
ship of the purest, noblest character. Based upon an equality of original 
stock, an equality of interest in the welfare of the firm devolves upon 
each individual of the compact. Unlike monopolizing corporations, 
each stockholder has an equal right to act, speak and vote upon ail 
questions in primary meetinffs, without reference to the number of 
accumulative shares one mayliold above another. The specie of the 
firm consists in equality of representation, equality of natural rights, 
equality of protection in person and property, and equality of personal 
freedom. These precious coins cannot to diminished in quantity, or be 
reduced in quality by alloy, without courting danger. To aid in pre- 
serving them in their native purity, is the duty of aU, not of a Jpew, 
Separately and collectively, the sreat mass belon^ngto the compact 
is obligated to look to its prospenty, and use their best exertions in 
promoting the general good. £ach one is bound to bring every talent 
into use, and to leave none buried in the dark quarry of ignorance, 
the quagmire of negligence, or the rust of inertness. The steward 
that had but one talent, was condemned because he had not put it to 
use. But who can tell what his talents are, until he brings them to 
the light? Rich ores often lie deep. Many men have arrived to, and 
others pacfsed their majority, moving in a sphere not above mediocrity 
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in point of intellect developed, and have then risen like a blazing 
comet and illuminated the world. By several of the signers of the 
declaration of rights, this position was fully and beautifully demon- 
strated. 

Among these was John Pbnn, a native of Caroline county, Virginia; 
born on the 17th day of May, 1741. He was the only chudof 
Moses Penn, who married Catharine, the daughter of John Taylor. 
The education of the son was neglected by the parents, who sent him 
to none but the commonest of common schools, which unfortunately 
for the youth of the neighbourhood, were the only kind then in that 
vicinity. A little learning has been called a dangerous thing, but the - 
quantum taught in some common schools even at this enlightened age, 
is too small to be dangerous, too limited to do much good. As a re- 
dedming trait in their neglect of duty towards their son, they taught 
him by example and precept, social virtue and moral honesty. Upon 
the retirement of a farm and in its cultivation young Penn plodded 
along with his father, who had no books of value or a desire for them, 
until he arrived at the age of eighteen, when his paternal guardian died, 
and left him a competence, but not a large fortune. About that time 
he became inclined to read, this inclination ripened, his mind began 
to expand and his thirst for knowledge increased. Destitute of a* 
library, he communicated his ardent desire to improve his education 
to Edmund Pendleton, a neighbour and relation of his, who was an 
accomplished scholar, a profound lawyer and an able statesman. 
Convinced that Mr. Penn possessed strong native talent he made 
him welcome to his valuable library and became deeply interested in 
his improvement. After exploring the fields of science for a short 
time, this young philomath commenced the study of law, and soon ex- 
hibited mental ores, taken from his long neglected intellectual quarry, 
that were of a rich and rare variety. 

He surmounted the barriers that lay before him with an astonishing 
rapidity, and before some of his friends supposed he had mastered 
the elementary principles of Blackstone, be presented himself at the 
court for examination, was admitted to practice, and at once exhibited 
the bright plumage of a successful lawyer and an able advocate. But 
three years before, his now soaring talents were buried deep in their 
native quarry, unknown and unsuspected; a strong admonition to the 
i-eader, if under similar circumstances, to examine closely the powers 
of his own mind. The professional eminence of Mr. Penn rose as 
rapidly as his appearance at the bar was unexpected. He gained the 
confidence of the community, the respect of the courts, and the esteem 
of his senior brethren. In 1763, he added to his original stock in 
the firm of the social compact by leading to the hymeneal altar the 
amiable and accomplished Miss Susannali Lyme, thus avoiding the 
hyemal frost that creeps chillingly over the lonely bachelor. 

In 1774, Mr. Penn removed to North Carolina, and carrying with 
him a high reputation as a lawyer, soon obtained a lucrative practice; 
He had also participated largely in the patriotic feelings that were 
spreading over the colonies like fire in a praire, relative to the oppres- 
sions of the mother country* He had imbibed fully the principles of 
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htt venerable preceptor and friend, who was among the boldest of the 
bold Virginians in the vindication of chartered rights, and was a mem- 
ber of the Congress first assembled at Philadelphia; His liberal 
views and splendid talents did not escape the notice of his new 
acquaintances. On the 8th of September, 1775, he was appointed a 
member of the Continental Congress, to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Casewell. He repaired to the post of honour 
and of duty the next month, and became an active and vigorous mem- 
ber of that venerated assembly of sages, whose wisdom, sagacity, 
and intelligence emblazoned the historic page with a lustre before 
unknown. He served on numerous committees, and acquitted him- 
self with great credit in the discharge of every duty that devolved 
upon him. In the committee room, m the house, among the people, 
in every situation in which he moved, he made the cause of liberty his 
primary business. So highly were his services appreciated by his con- 
stituents, that they continued him in Congress until the accumulat- 
ing dangers that hung over his own state induced him to decline a* 
re-election at the close of 1 779. He was an early and warm supporter 
of the declaration of rights, and when the joyful day arrived to take' 
the final question, he most cheerfully sustained the measure by his 
vote and sisnature^ thus enrolling his name with the brightest constel- 
lation of illustrious statesmen that ever illuminated a legislative hall, 
surpassing all Greek, all Roman fame. 

South Carolina had been devastated by Lord Cbrnwallis, who had' 
dispersed the army under General Gates; and North Carolina was' 
next to be visited by the conquering foe. Emissaries from the British 
were already within its precincts to prepare the way for the entry of 
his lordship. Already bad the friends of royal power received in- 
structions to seize the most prominent whigs and the military stores, 
with an assurance of immediate support. The cruelties that had been 
practised in South Carolina spread a terror over all *<but hearts of 
oak and nerves of steel." The sacrifice of Colonel Hayne at Charlies- 
ton, will give the reader some idea of the spirit of revenge that actu- 
ated some of the British officers. 

When that city fell into his possession. Lord Cornwallis issued a 
proclamation, promising all who would desist from opposing the 
authority of the king the most sacred protection of person and property, 
on condition that each should sign an instrument of neutrality, which, 
by legal construction, whilst it put its signers under an obligation not 
to take up arms a^inst the motiier country, exonerated tnem from 
serving against their own. 

Being a prisoner and separated from his wife and six small children, 
then residing in the country and surrounded by the small pox. Colonel 
Hayne, with his mind long poising on the pivot of uncertainty as to 
what was his dutv, finally, with great reluctance, signed the fatal in- 
strament upon the assurances and solemn promises of the English 
officers, and James Simpson, intendant of the Britsh police, that he 
never should be required to support, with his arms, the royal govern- 
ment Colonel Hayne, like Bisnop Cranmer, subscribed to that which 
his soul abhorred and detested, that he might be permitted to fly to 
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the relief of his gaffering family. And, as in the case of Cranmery hig 
enemies persecated him the more, and never gave him any peace until 
their vengeance was wreaked upon him by inflicting an ^nominioug 
death, in violation of all law, justice and humanity. 

Soon after his return to his wife and children, he was called upon 
by the British to take up arms against his country and kindred, and 
threatened with close confinement in case he refused to comply with 
the order. In vain he referred them to the conditions upon which he 
go reluctantly signed the article of neutrality. In vain he claimed pro- 
tection under the militia law that imposed a fine where a citizen chose 
not to render personal service. To his relentless oppressors, all was 
a dead letter. He then pointed them to the partner of his bosom, the 
mother of his children, sinking under the small pox, and fast approach- 
ing the confines of eternity. In vain he endeavoured to excite their 
sympathy or move their compassion. In a few short hours, Mrs. 
Hayne took her departure to "that country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns," <'where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest." Upon her own couch, peaceful and serene, she 
dosed her eyes in death. A different fate was in reserve for Colonel 
Hayne. His foes still pursued him, and by their own breach of good 
faith, and of the contract of neutrality before entered into, absolved 
him from its obligations. It was no longer binding upon lum, and he 
again entered the continental army, preferring death rather than 
enter the ranks of the invaders of his country. A short but brilliant 
career awaited him. He was soon made prisoner, and was gent to 
Charleston, where Lord Rawdon loaded him with irons, submitted him 
to a mock trial, exparte in its proceedings and determinations, based 
upon revenge and cruelty, resolved on the death of his victim, and that 
without delay. Colonel Hayne was doomed to be hung. This sentence^ 
produced amazement and dismay, indignation and surprise amongst 
all classed of people. The finest feelings of sympathy were excited 
in the breasts of a large proportion of the adherents of the crown, wha 
deemed the transaction a species of murder. A petition, headed by 
the kind's governor and numerously signed by persons of high stand- 
ing and advocates for the mother country, was presented to Lord 
Bawdon in behalf of the unfortunate prisoner-^but all in vain. 

"Fell revenge sat brooding on his dark and sullen brow, 
And the g^rim fiends of hell urged his soul cm to murder .'* 

The ladies of Charleston, the wives and daughters of both whigs and 
tories, next united in a petition, couched in the most moving language, 
praying that the life of Colonel Hayne might be spared. This met witn a 
cold reception and a prompt refusal. As a last effort to rescue the 
father.from the 8caffola,his infant children, dressed in their mourning 
habiliments, were led before Rawdon, and on their knees, their cheeks 
bathed in tears, implored him, with all the thrilling and heart-rending 
eloquence of childish innocence, to spare their only surviving parent 
and earthly protector. 

''But still he stood unmoved, 

Hard as the adamantine rock, 

Dark as a sullen cloud before the sun." 


So melting was this scene that veteran soldiers could not refrain 
from weeping, and all were. astounded at the cruel severity of the un- 
yielding and blood-thirsty Rawdon. 

A request was then made that Colonel Hayne might be permitted to 
die as a military ofBicer, instead of being hung as a felon. This was 
also denied. 

As a devout christian, the martyr resigned himself to his cruel fate, 
and prepared his mind to meet the approaching crisis. His youthful 
son was permitted to visit him in prison, who, when he beheld his 
father bound in irons, burst into tears. *' Why," said the father, "will 
you break my heart with unavailing sorrow? Have I not often told 
you that we came into this world but to prepare for a better? For that 
better life, dear boy, your father is prepared. Instead of weeping, 
rejoice with me that my troubles are so near an end. To-morrow I 
set out for immortality. When I am dead, bury me by the side of 
your mother." No pen can fully describe that scene. When sum- 
moned to the place ot execution, his firmness was worthy of the chris- 
tian, the hero, and the patriot. When upon the fatal drop, with the. 
accursed halter around his neck, he shook hands with his friends, 
bade them an affectionate farewell, urged them to persevere in the 
glorious cause of freedom, recommended his children to the protection 
of three eentlemen present, and the next moment was strugeiing in 
death. The sight was too much for his son, his brain became disorder- 
ed, his reason fled, and he soon died insane, lisping his father's name 
to the last moment of his life. 

Fortunately for North Carolina, the efficient and sagacious Greene 
and his brave officers and soldiers, checked the triumphant and mur- 
derous career of the British army. The operations of this brave 
general were greatly accelerated by the exertions of Mr. Penn. In 
1780, when Lord Comwallis penetrated the western part of the state 
to Charlottetown, the crisis became awfully alarming, and this bold 
patriot was placed at the helm of public affairs in the state, and in- 
vested with almost unlimited power. He was autliorized to seize 
supplies by force, and to do all things that in his judgment were ne- 
cessary to repel the approaching foe. He proved himself equal to the 
emergency. He understood his duty, and performed it efficiently and 
with so much prudence that no complaints of injustice were heard, 
and the state was saved from the grasp of a merciless foe. Tarleton 
was humbled, Ferguson killed, and Cornwallis retreated. 

Mr. Penn, after discharging the public duties imposed upon him by 
his own state, again retired to private life and the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. In 1784, he was appointed receiver of taxes for North Caro- 
lina; a high encomium upon his reputation for honesty and integrity. 
Fatigued with public service, he resigned this office in a few montha 
after. This closed his public career, and he bade farewell to the busy 
and perplexing scenes of political life, decked with a civic wreath^ 
surmounted with an unfading and permanent fame. He again entered 
into the enjoyments of domestic felicity, which were soon exchanged 
for those of another and a brighter world. In September, 1788, he 
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was gathered to his fathers and laid in the silent tomb, there to await 
the resurrection of the sreat day. 

In all the relations of private life and public action the examples 
of Mr. Penn are worthy of imitation. As a lawyer he stood pre-emi- 
nent. His forensic eloquence was admirable and strongly pathetic. 
The court and jury were often suffused with tears when listening to 
his appeals, and his own feelings of sympathy were not always sup- 
pressed on such occasions. As a patriot and statesman he stood ap- 
E roved and applauded by his country. His disposition was mild, 
enevolent and amiable, but firm in the performance of every duty. 
He was an honest man. Let every reader imitate John Penn in the 
effort to become useful, and banish the doctrine that merit is to be 
monopolized by a few, which should never gain credence in a govern- 
ment like ours, where every individual is equally interested in the 
first and dearest principles of freedom — personal rights equally en- 
joyed and personal liberty equally secured. 
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That man who moves only within the circumference of self, re- 
flecting no social rays upon the community in which he moves, con- 
tributing in no way to the advancement of human happiness, winding 
himself up in the hermitical cocoon of a miser's cell or of total seclu- 
sion from the world, makes his life a vacuum and his death a burletta. 
The acutest metaphysician can never demonstrate the problem of his 
creation, the lemma of his existence has no corollary in philosophy. 
The following apothegm from Elbridge Gerry should be deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of every reader: "It is the duty of every citi- 
zen, though he may have but one day to live, to devote that day to the 
service of his country." This precept he enforced by the examples of 
his brilliant career. 

Elbridge Gerrt was a native of Marblehead, Massachusetts, born 
on the 17th of July, 1744. He was the son of an enterprising and 
respectable merchant, who bestowed upon him a classical education. 
He graduated at Harvard University in 1762, with a scholastic and 
mental reputation creditable to himself and pleasing to his friends. 
Judging the tree by its fruit, the seed from which it sprang must have 
been of the purest kind, and its vegetation not retarded by the absorb- 
ing and poisonous weeds of vice. Its incipient pruning and growth 
must have been directed by a master hand, to produce a form of so 
much symmetry and beauty. 

After having completed his collegiate studies, Mr. Gerry entered 
the counting-house of his father and ultimately became one of the ' 
most enterprising and wealthy merchants of his native town. Frona 
the nature of his business he was among the first to feel the weight 
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of the impoiitic and unconstitutional revenue system, and by the na- 
ture of his mind, he was impelled to meet oppression at the threshold. 
A man of deep reflection and investigation, he examined closely the 
nature and extent of chartered rights and of British wrongs. He made 
himself acquainted with the structure and principles of government, 
law, political economy, and national policy. No one understood 
better than him, the natural, legal and practical relations between the 
mother country and the colonies. He was therefore prepared to act 
advisedly and disposed to act firmly. His extensive influence, his 
decision of character, his sound discretion and his exalted patriotism, 
pointed him out as one of the master spirits to guide the public mind 
and aid in the public afikirs of the people. He at once became a par- 
ticipant in all the popular movements in favour of liberty. On the 
S6t[i of May, 1773, he commenced his official career as a member of 
<be legislative body of Massachusetts Bay, then called ''the general 
court.^' That assembly and the royal governor took a bold issue upon 
rights and wrongs. The unconstitutional acts of parliament were 
sanctioned by the latter, and fearlessly censured by the former. The 
general court, moved by Samuel Adams, appointed a standing com- 
mittee of inquiry for the purpose of Miatdujng closely the proceedings 
of ministers and parliament, and of corresponding with the other colo- 
nies upon the important subjects then under national consideration. 
This committee was appointed two days after Mr. Gerry had taken 
his seat for the first time in a legislative body, of which he was made 
a member. From that time forward he was a conspicuous actor upon 
the tragic stage of the revolution, in the drama of peace and in the 
construction of the federal government. He walked shoulder to 
shoulder with Adams and Hancock in the adoption of the bold mea- 
sures that roused the lion from his lair and the people to their duty. 
At the Boston tea*party, the opposition to tlie port bill, the impeach- 
ment of the crown judges, the controversy with Governor Hutchinson 
and the establishment of non-intercourse with Great Britain, Mr. 
Gerry stood firmly at his post. Completely prostrated in his influ- 
ence, and driven from every position assumed, Governor Hutchinson 
retired and was succeeded by General Gage. This change was of no 
advantage to the royal cause. The blending of military and civil 
power was an unpopular measure. He issued a commission for a 
new general court, but finding it would be composed of members 
inimical to. his views he countermanded the order. The sovereign 
people, however, elected delegates, who assembled in October at 
clalem, an unusual place of meeting, to do the business of their con- 
stituents. The governor and council not appearing to administer 
the oath of office, they adjourned to Concord and organized a provin- 
cial Congress, of which Mr. Gerry was a leading member. They pre- 
pared an address to the governor in respectful but firm language, de- 
claring their attachment .to the mother country, and their willingness 
to obey all laws of parliament and the mandates of the king that came 
within the sacred pale of the British constitution and the well defined 
charters which had emanated from it. They pointed out the viola- 
tions of right, the perversions of justice, the military array of foreign 
27 
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soldiers, all tending to reduce the people to slavery. Thej reasoned, 
tbej explained, they remonstrated, but all in vain. These appeals to 
Governor Gage fell upon his adamantine soul as the morning dew 
upon the desert of Sahara. The delegates then appealed to the legiti- 
mate source of a righteous government— the people — who noblj re- 
sponded and sustained them in the hour of peril. Thej then proceeded 
to adopt measures for the vindication of their inalienable rights, and 
whilst they presented the olive branch of peace they prepared for 
war. Severe measures were adopted by parliament, the charter of 
Massachusetts was altered by exparte legislation under the crown, 
illegal taxes were imposed, the hirelings of the king became more in- 
solent, the indignation of the people rose like a tornado, colonial 
blood began to now, the tocsin of war was sounded, the clash of arms 
and fury of battle commenced, the stru^le was terrific, the lion was 
conquered— -America was free ! ! 

Durine all the thrilling scenes that passed in Massachusetts pre- 
vious to his election to Congress, Mr. Gerry was a leading member of 
the legislative body from its aurelia form to its more perfect growth. 
He was an active and efficient member of the two great committees 
that were for some time virtttally tire goveroment — the committee of 
safety and that v€ supplies. 

In April, 1775, he narrowly escaped the grasp of his foes. The 
night previous to the battle of Lexington, Messrs. Gerry, Lee and 
Orne were at Cambridge, through which the British passed on their 
way to the opening scene of hostilities. When they arrived opposite 
the house where these gentlemen were in bed, a file of soldiers sud- 
denly separated from the main body.and approached it rapidly. The 
patriots barely escaped by the back way in their linen as the enemy 
entered, not having time to put on a single article of their over-dress. 
After the military passed on they returned for their wardrobe, and 
immediately rallied the people to prepare for resistance. 

The night previous to the fall of his intimate friend, the brave 
Warren, Mr. Gerry lodged in the same bed with him. The anxiety 
they felt for their country drove sleep from them, and their time was 
spent in concerting plans for future action. The lamented hero of 
Bunker Hill appears to have had a presentiment of his premature fate. 
The last words he uttered to Mr. Gerry as they parted were, 

"Dulce et decorum est, 
Pro patria mori."* 

In the month of July, 1775, the government of Massachusetts as- 
sumed a systematic form. A legislature was chosen and or^nized, 
and in a few months a judiciary was established upon the basis of the 
new arrangement. Mr. Gerry was immediately appointed to the re- 
sponsible post of judg6 of the admiralty court, but declined serving, 
preferring more active and exciting duties. He desired to be where 
he could render the most important services. 

On the 18th of January, 1776, he was elected to the Continental 
Congress, a situation he was well calculated to fill. Bold and fear- 

* It is sweet and gloriouii to die for one's country. 
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less, yet cautious and prudent, he was admirably adapted to meet 
the awful crisis of that eventful era. His public reputation already 
established on a lofty eminence, he was placed upon the most impor- 
tant committees, and among others upon the one sent to head-quar- 
ters to consult with Washington and mature plans of supplies for the 
army and for its augmentation. To the speculating sutlers and to 
peculating contractors, he was a terror during the war. He intro- 
duced in Congress many salutary guards against dishonest men, who, 
during a war more especially, always hang about every department 
of government like vultures. Even now, in a time of profound peace, 
they occasionally tap the jugular vein of our republic, and produce a 
laxity of the sinews of power. 

When the declaration of independence was proposed in Congress, 
the soul of Mr. Gerry was enraptured in its favour* He had long 
been prepared for the measure and gave it his ardent support. When 
the thrilling moment arrived for final action upon this important ques- 
tion his vote was recorded in favour of equal rights, and his signature 
affixed to that venerated instrument which verified the truth of di- 
vine prophecy — "A nation shall be born in a day." 

In 1777, he was still continued a member of the national council, 
and continued to discharge his duty with unabated zeal. The com- 
mittee rooms and the house were alike benefitted by his intelligence 
and extensive experience in general business. He was called to aid 
in the arrangement of the military hospitals, the discipline and regu- 
lations of the army, the commissary department, foreign commerce, 
and other branches of the new government, requiring the soundest 
discretion to place them on a firm basis. He was also associated with 
Messrs. Clymer and Livingston on their mission to the army to ar- 
range existing difficulties. He took a conspicuous part in the debates 
upon the articles of confederation, and was listened to with great atten- 
tion. He spoke well, reasoned closely and demonstrated clearly. 

Like Mr. Clymer, he was truly republican in all his ideas and op- 
posed to every thing that did not bear upon its face sound sense, 
practical usenilness and equality of operation. Hence he opposed 
a resolution of thanks proposed in Congress to his bosom friend, Mr. 
Hancock, for his services when he resigned the presidential chair. 
He contended that the president had done no more than to ably per- 
form his duty, the rest of the members had done the same, and it 
would be a singular entry upon the journals of Congress to record a 
vote of thanks to each. Etiquette, however, prevailed over his logic, 
and the usual vote of thanks was passed, thus introducing a custom 
in the new government that has long since lost its original importance 
by too frequent use on occasions of minor interest. 

Mr. Gerry was also upon the committee that devised the plan of 
operations for the northern army that effectuated the capture of 
Burgoyne, and upon the one to obtain supplies for the American 
troops during the winter of 1777, which took bim again to the camp 
of Washington. These multiform and arduous duties, so constantly 
imposed upon him, are stronger encomiums upon his talents, perse- 
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Terance, patriotism^ and activity, than a volume of panegyric from 
the most enlivening pen that was ever wielded by mortal hand. 

I have repeatedly referred to the religious and moral characters of 
the members of the Continental Congress as remarkable for purity. 
As a proof of the assertion, the records of that body of the proceed- 
ings of the session of 1778, show a resolution passed recomm<ending 
the several states to adopt decisive measures against "theatrical enter- 
tainments, horse-racing, gaming, and such other diversions as are 
productive of idleness, dissipation, and a general depravity of princi- 
ples and manners." Another resolution strictly enjoins upon the 
officers of the army "to see that the good and wholesome rules pro- 
vided for the discountenancing of profaneness and vice, and the pre- 
servation of morals among the soldiers, are duly and punctually pre- 
served." A third one was passed, which would be a sweeper if 
revived at the present day. It arose from a disposition on the part 
of some officers to disregard the first one above cited. It reads as 

follows. 

"Resolved, that any person holding an office under the United 
States, who shall act, promote, encourage, or attend such plays, shall 
be deemed unworthy to hold such office, and shall be accordingly 
dismissed." 

Mr. Gerry voted for these resolutions, which were passed by a 
large majority. He was upon the grand committee of one from each 
state, appointed during that session, to examine closely foreign affairs 
and the conduct of the foreign commissioners, about which consider- 
able difficulty then existed, particularly relative to Mr, Deane. The 
committee used the probe freely, and recommended > to Congress to 
use the amputating knife upon every limb affiscted by the gangrene 
of political corruption. The report of the committee was an able . 
document and produced a warm debate, in which Mr. Gerry partici- 
pated and supported it with great eloquence and force. 

Qn the 14th of October, 1779, he proposed to Congress the expedi- 
tion against the Indians, which was successfully executed by General 
Sullivan. He also proposed a resolution designed to guard against in- 
ducemients to corrupt influence, that "no candidates for public office 
shall vote in, or otherwise influence their own elections; that Con-* 
gress will not appoint any member thereof during its time of sitting, 
or within six months after he shall have been in Congress, to any office 
under the said states, for which he, or any other for his benefit, may 
receive any salary, fees, or other emolument." He urged it strongly 
but was unsuccessful. As a member of the committee of finance 
Mr. Gerry stood next in rank to Robert Morris. 

In 1780, he retired from Congress after five years arduous and 
faithful service. In all situations and at all times, he was energetic^ 
zealous and active in the cause of liberty. When his duties called 
him to the army, if any fighting was on the tapis whilst he was in 
camp, he always insisted upon taking an active part. When the 
affair occurred with Greneral Howe at Chestnut Hill, he actually- 
shouldered a musket and entered the ranks; and when General Knip- 
hausen engaged the American army at Springville, he took his station 
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by the side of Washington, who invested him with a volanteer com- 
mand during his staj. On both of these occasions he was one of the 
visiting committee u-om Congress. 

The second year after his retirement, he was again induced to be- 
come a member of the national legislature and commenced his duties 
with the same zeal that had marked his whole career. The. business 
of the nation was at that time more perplexing than when in the heat 
of the revolution. An empty treasury, a prostrate credit and a 
mammoth debt, presented a fearful contrast. To aid in settling the 
derangement in public affairs, he was an important member. Com- 
mittee labours were heaped upon his shoulders as though he was an 
Atlas and could carry the world, or an Atalanta in the celerity of 
business. The local feelings and interests of the states began to be 
perplexing, and the half pay for life guaranteed by Congress to ail 
officers who remained in the army during the war, was a source of 
dissatisfaction with many. This was finally settled by compounding 
the annuity for the full pay of five years. 

In 1784, he was chairman of the important committee on foreign 
relations, and of the one to perform^ the onerous task of revising tne 
treasury department. He also brought forward a resolution for the 
compensation of Baron Steuben, who had rendered immense service 
by introducing a system of military tactics and discipline, by which 
the armies of the United States were entirely governed, and which 
were strictly adhered to long after the revolution by the military 
throughout the union. This resolution was warmly supported by 
Mr. Jefferson, but owing, as I fondly hope, to the embarrassed situa- 
tion of the financial department, it was lost. He also took a deep in- 
terest in the commerce of the republic, a subject which he understood 
well. 

In 1785, Mr. Gerry closed his services in the Continental Con- 
gress. During that year he was arduously employed upon the com- 
mittee on accounts. He also obtained the passage of his former re- 
solution relative to public officers and elections and the appointment 
of members of Congress to office. At the close of the session he 
retired from public life for a season and settled at Cambridge, not 
far from Boston, with all the honours of a pure patriot and an able 
statesman resting upon him — crowned with the sincere and lively 
gratitude of a nation of freemen. 

Time soon developed to the sages of the revolution that the articles 
of confederation which bound the colonies together when one common 
interest and impending dangers created a natural cement, were not 
sufficient to secure permanently the liberty they had achieved. Local 
interests engendered jealousies, these produced dissatisfaction, and 
this threatened to involve the government in anarchy. To remedy 
these evils, a motion was made oy Mr. Madison, for each state to sena 
delegates to a national convention for the purpose of forming a con- 
stitution. The proposition was sanctioned, and in May, 1787, the 
convention commenced its herculean task at the city of Philadel- 
phia, in the accomplishment of which Mr. G^rry took an active and 
useful part. He was among those who did not sanction or sign the 
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instrument as adopted, and participated liberally in the political 
abuse of the partisans who were opposed to him, not by the noble 
minded statesmen who differed with him in opinion, all honest in 
their views and patriotic in their motives. They soared above the 
acrimonious scurrilitj of venal party spirit. 

After the constitution was adopted, no one manifested more zeal 
in adhering to it than Mr. Gerry; actuated, as on all other occasions, 
by the great republican principle — that the majority must rule and be 
obeyed. He was elected a member of the first Congress under it, and 
did much towards raising the beautiful superstructure that now towers 
sublimely upon its broad basis. After serving four years he declined 
a re-election and again sought retirement. But this was of short 
duration. The relations between America and France had become 
deranged and threatened a disastrous result. 

Mr. Adams, then president of the United States, determined on 
sending an able embassy to that government, and to make a strong 
effort to effect an amicable arrangement of difficulties before appealing 
to arms. General Pinckney was already appointed an ambassador to 
France. Mr. Gerry and Mr. Marshall, since chief justice of the United 
States, were appointed to join him in this delic1a.te duty of diplomacy, 
empowered to act separately or collectively, as a sound discretion 
should dictate. On their arrival at Paris they were not treated with 
proper courtesy by the directory, and were not recognised as the offi- 
cial organ of their nation. Prudence and patience were necessary to 
prevent an immediate rupture between the two countries. They open-' 
ed a correspondence with the French secretary of foreign affairs, and 
after many fruitless attempts to be met in a proper manner, Messrs. 
Pinckney and Marshall were ordered peremptorily to depart from the 
republic of France, and Mr. Gerry invited to stay. By his prudent, 
manly and firm course, he succeeded in allaying the angry feelings of 
the French nation, and prevented a war that for a long time seemed 
inevitable. 

On his return he was placed upon the republican ticket as a 
candidate for governor of Massachusetts. Party spirit at that time 
was in its full vigour, and the federal party had for a long time 
been in the majority. So popular was Mr. Gerry, that his antagonist, 
Mr. Strong, was elected but by a small majority, and that resulted 
from the incorrectness of some of the returns, the former having ac- 
tually received the largest number of votes. In 1805 he was upon 
the electoral ticket which succeeded. In 1810 he was elected gover- 
nor of his state by a large majority, and ably discharged the duties of 
chief magistrate. He had never entered into partisan feelings and 
views, and in his first message pointed out, in a luminous manner, the 
dangers arising from high toned party spirit, and did all in his power 
to allay it. He felt and acted for his whole country and the general 
good. This deterioration from party caused him to lose, his election 
tor the next term; the leaders of each having marshalled their forces 
in solid phalanx — ^the federal party, when consolidated, having always 
had a majority in the state since its distinctive formation. 

For many years Mr. Gerry had anxiously desired to be excused 
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from the public duties of high and responsible stations, but no excuse 
was accepted. In 1813 he was inaugurated vice-president of the 
United States, and proceeded to discharge the devolving duties with 

great dignity and propriety. His impartiality, correctness and can- 
our gamed for him the esteem of the elevated body over which he 
presided to the last day of his eventful and useful life — thus teaching 
by example the principle of his precept, that «It is the duty of every 
citizen, though he may have but one day to live, to devote that day to 
the service of his country." 

At the city of Washington a beautiful monument is erected to his 
memory, with this inscription: 

The tomb of 
ELBRIDGE GERRY, 

Vice-President of the United States, 

Who died suddenly in this city, on his way to the 

Capitol, as President of the Senate, 

November 23d, 1814, 

Aged 70. 

In the review of the life of Elbridge Gerry the pure patriot finds 
much to admire and nothing to condemn, unless a man is to be con- 
demned for an honest difference of opinion and for keeping aloof from 
high toned party spisit, which, for the sake of liberty, God forbid. His 
examples of devotedness to the good of his country, his untiring in- 
dustry, his prudence, his discretion, his intelligence, and his moral 
virtues, are all worthy of imitation and shed a lustre upon his charac- 
ter. In private life he was highly esteemed and fulfilled its duties 
with the strictest fidelity. He was emphatically a useful man in every 
sphere in which he moved. No perils retarded him from the faithful 
performance of what he deemed duty. His purposes were delibe- 
rately formed and boldly executed. He was an honour to his coun- 
tiy, to the cause of freedom, and to enlightened liberal legislation. 
fife was truly a worthy and an honest man. 


WILLIAM PACA, 

Evert man is not designed by creative wisdom to become a De- 
mosthenes or a Cicero; but every man of common sense has the power 
to be sood and to render himself useful. If all were alike gifted with 
splenaid talents, the. monotony would become painful, and variety, 
tne very spice of life, would lose its original flavour. If aZ/our statesmen 
were eloquent orators and were affected by the mania of speech-mak- 
ing, as sensibly as most of our public speakers are at the presentday, 
we should be constantly, as we are now frequently, overwhelmed with 
talk and have but little work finished. No one admires eloquence 
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more than the writer, but the speedy accompliihmeiit of btisiiiess is 
of higher importance. Like our bodies that end in a narrow cell, the 
speeches of our legislators, although based upon the purest motives, 
dictated bjtiie most enlightened understanding, decked with the beau- 
ties of intelligence, strengthened by the soundest logic and embellish- 
ed with the richest flowers of rhetoric, receive their final fate fhnn the 
approving «%e-— or the emphatic No. I indulge no desire to extinguish 
these brilliant lights, or to snuff them too closely. The volume of 
their flame, often so large as to emit smoke, might safely be diminish- 
ed and their wicks cut shorter. Brevity is the soul of wit, prudent 
despatch, the life of business. In the committee-room every man 
can be useful — the responsibilities of a vote bear equally upon each 
at the time and place he is called to act. Let the importance of no 
man be undervalued by himself or bis compeers because he is not born 
with a trumpet tongue. If his head is clear and his heart right, he can 
do good. 

Some of the most useful members of the Continental Congress sel- 
dom participated in debate, and the ablest speakers were remarkable 
for conciseness and for keeping close to the question under considera- 
tion. Among those who rendered essential services in the cause of 
the revolution, in a retiring and unassuming manner, was William 
Paoa, a native of Wye Hall, on the eastern shore of Maryland, born 
oh the 31st of October, 1740. His father was a highly respectable 
and influential man, and bestowed upon William a good education, 
and planted deeply in his mind the principles of virtue and moral rec- 
titude. He completed his classical studies at the college in Philadel- 
phia, and in 1758 commenced the study of law at Annapolis. Indus- 
trious in his habits, and not fond of the public gaze, he applied himself 
closely to the investigation of that science which unfolds the nature 
and duty of man in all the relations of life, shows what he is and what 
he should be under all circumstances, unveils his passions, his pro- 
pensities and his inclinations, carries the mind back through the aby«m 
of times of light, of shadows, of darkness and of pristine happiness, 
and illuminates the understanding more than either branch of the sci* 
ences, it being a compound of the whole in theory and in practice. 
An honest and upright lawyer, who is actuated alone by principles of 
strict justice, pure ethics, equal rights and stern integrity, can do 
more to sustain social order and promote human happiness than a man 
pursuing either of the other professions. 

Upon principles like these Mr. Paca commenced his practice, and 
upon a basis like this he built an enduring fame. He was esteemed 
for his clearness of perception, honesty of purpose, decision of charac- 
ter, prudence of conduct and substantial usefulness — all exhibiting a 
clear light, but not a dazzling blaze or an effervescent embrocation. 
Upon minds like his, the oppressions of the mother country made a 
gradual impression, that was deepened by the graver of innovation, 
and that all the powers of earth could neither efface, deface, erase nor 
expunge. Thus it was with Mr. Paca— as chartered rights and con- 
stitutional privileges were more openly infringed by the British au- 
thorities, his soul became more strongly resolved on liberty or death. 
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He w&t OB lAtinate lems with Mr. Cliaie» who possessed all the re- 
quisites to commandf while Mr. Paca possessed the indispensable 
acfjuiaitions of a safe and skilful helmsman. With qualities thus dif- 
fering, bat with the same object in view, these two patriots commenced 
their voyage upon the boisteroas ocean of public lite» at the same time 
and place. 

Soon after he became a member of the bar Mr. Paca was elected a 
member of the legislature of Maryland, and discharged his duties to 
the entire satis&ction of his constituents. In 1771 he was one of the 
committee of three that prepared a letter of thanks from the citizens 
of Annapolis to Charles Carroll for his able advocacy of the cause of 
liberty, in a written controversy with the royal governor and his 
lackeys. In that letter the committee expressed a determination 
never to submit to taxation without representation, or to the regulat- 
ing of taxes by executive authority-->thus fully approving and sustain- 
ing the position taken by the distinguished citizen whom they ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. Paca was a member of the Congress that convened at Phila- 
delphia in 1774, which rendered itself illustrious by proceedings of 
propriety and wisdom, such as would naturally flow from a mind like 
his. It is upon such men that we can always safely rely in times of 
peril and danger. They view every thing in the calm sunshine of 
reason and justice, and are never overwhelmed b v the billows of foam- 
ing passion or sudden emotion. Always upon the terra firma of pru- 
dence, and always prepared for action, they are ready to render assist- 
ance to those whose more towering barks often get among the breaker&i 

Mr. Paca was continued a member of Congress until 1778, and 
rendered valuable services upon numerous and important committeesj 
In 1775 he was a member of the one charged with providing ways and 
means to ward off the threatened dangers that hung frightfully over 
the cause of freedom in Virginia and mrUi Carolina. He was also 
upon a similar committee for the aid of the northern departments 
About that time he joined Mr. Chase in famishing a newly raised 
military corps with rifles, to the amount of nearly a thousand dollars^ 
from their own private funds. His talents, his time and his fortune 
he placed in the fearful breach of his country's freedom. His exam/ 
pies had a powerful influence upon the minds of his reflecting friend* 
who had unlimited confidence in his opinions, always deiibep^ely 
formed. y^ 

When the decUration of independence was proposed J^^^^^^i^S^ 
and views were decidedly in its favour, but hts instruc*?^^ from the 
assembly of Maryland were direcUy opposed to thp^^asurc. The 
vsembers of that Dody considered the project as v™ and futile, be- 
lieving the power of the mother country sufficient to crush all opposi- 
tion. They only contemplated redress— thj/they fondly but vainly, 
lioped for. The course of the British authorities, however, soon fur- 
Bished amimenta, steeped in blood, that convinced them of the ne-r 
cessity ofthe coarse proposed in Congress, and about the first of July, 
1776, they removed the injunction and left Mr. Paca and his col- 
leagues to act freely without any restraint The struggle between 
28 
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the adherents of the crown and the patriots in the assembly had been 
severe. The able letters written bj their delegates in the national 
legislature had great weight in the colonial council, and the affair 
at Lexington admitted of no extenuation. The first decided vote in 
favour of the cause, then in embryo, obtained in the Maryland legis- 
lative body, was on the £8th of May preceding the declaration, whea 
their chaplain was directed to omit praying for the kins. This was a 
sore cut upon the dignity of his majesty, and, as trining as it may 
seem, had a potent effect upon the people. It convinced them that if 
the king had forfeited ali claims to the prayers of his subjects, he was 
not pure enough to direct their destinies, and with one accord de- 
clared, "we will not have this man to rule or reign over ns.'* 

When the glorious 4th of July, 1776, arrived, Mr. Paca was in his 
place, fully prepared to sanction the Maena Charta of American free- 
dom by his vote and signature, and enrolled his name among the great 
apostles of liberty, whose fame will continue to rise in peerless ma- 
jesty until the last trump of time shall sound its final blast and the 
elements be dissolved in fervent heat. 

On his retirement from Congress, in 1778, Mr. Paca was appointed 
chief judge of the superior court of Maryland, and in 1780 his duties 
were increased by the appointment of chief judge in prize and admi- 
ralty cases. He had proved himself an able sSttesman— his talents 
as a judicial officer shone with equal brilliancy. The acumen of hia 
mind and his legal acquirements made him an a6/e judge, his honesty 
and impartiality rendered him a popular one. He was a man of 
polished manners, plain but di^ified in his deportment and graceful 
m his address, with an engaging, intelligent and benignant counte- 
nance, all combining to gain admiration. 

In 178S he was elevated to the ^bematorial chair of his native 
state. As chief ma^strate he sustained a high reputation for useful- 
ness and sound policy. He was a devoted friend to literature and 
religion, and did mueh to promote their prosperity. He inculcated the 
]^nciples of political economy and governed the state with a parental 
care. His wise and judicious course furnished no food for malice, 
was above the assaults of slander, and afforded jealousy no loop to 
hang upon. After completing his term he retired to private life^ until 
1786, when he was again called to preside over the destinies of his 
natwe domiun. 

In 1789 he was appointed by President Washington, United States 
district J«dge for the Maryland district, which office he continued to 
fill with dignity and respect until 1799, when he was summoned by 
death to appeai before the dread tribunal of the great Jehovah to ren- 
der an account ol his stewardship. His life had been that of a good 
man, his final end wvs peaceful and happy. Let his memory be re- 
vered and his examples Imitated. He demonstrated most cleariy that 
moderation and mildness, tempered with discretion and firmness, 
govern better and more potentiy than angry and authoritative dicta- 
tion. 
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I HAVE frequently referred, in several of the preceding biogra^ 
pbies, to the powerful eloquence of several of the Signers of the De- 
claration of Independence. Of its nature, the reader should be cor* 
rectlj informed. 

Rhetoric, as taught in the schools, as defined in the lexicons, and 
as practised in times of prosperous peace and leisure like the present, 
is not the kind that graced the Continental Congress. 

Not to leave the reader to depend upon a picture drawn by my 
own fancy and imagination, I will present the delineation as drawn 
by those who saw and felt its influence, at the time it illuminated the 
legislative hall, roused men to deeds of noble daring, and gave free- 
dom to our happy country. 

One of the illustrious members of that body, John Adams, has 
siud: ^'Oratory, as it consists in expressions of thexountcuance, graces 
of attitude and motion, and intonation of voice* although it is alto- 
gether superficial and ornamental, will always command admiration, 
yet it deserves little veneration. Flashes of wit, corruscations of ima- 


meant to express the same opinion*'' 

^ Another eminent writer, who had often felt the force of this, the 
kind of eloquence ei^hibited by the sages of the revolution, in describ- 
ing that of the illustrious statesman just named, remarked; <'It was 
bold, manly, and energetic, but such as the crisis required. When 
public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occasions, when 
great interests are at st9ke, and strong passions excited, nothing is 
valuable in speech farmer than is connected with high intellectual 
endowments. Clearness, force and earnestness are qualities which 
produce conviction. True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in 
spHeech. It cannot be brought from far. Labour and learning may 
toil for it, but they toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled 
in every way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, 
in the subject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense ex- 
pression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire after it, but they 
cannot reach it. It comes, if it comes at aII, like the outbreaking of 
a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught in schools, the 
courtly ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, shock and dis- 
gust men when their own lives, and the lives of their wives and 
children, and their country, hang on the decisions of the hour. Then 
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woiid§ have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory 
contemptible. Er^n ^nins itself, then feels rebaked and sabdaed, as 
in the presence of higher qualities. Then patriotism is eloquent, 
tiien senf-devotion is eloquent. The clear conception outrunning the 
deductions of logics the high purpose, the firm resoWe, the dauntless 
spirit speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and ur^ng the whole man onward — ^right onward to his ob« 
ject — ^this, this is eloquence, or rather, it is something greater and 
nigher than eloquence — ^it is action, noble, sublime, and god-like 
^action." 

This was the kind of eloquence that characterized the Continental 
Congress, and sounded an alarum that vibrated the souls of millions, 
and often drove back the purple current upon the aching heart No 
long, no set, no written speeches were then crowded upon the au- 
dience to kill time and make a show. Governor M'Kean, who was 
constantly a member during the revolution, remarked, shortly before 
his death, '*I do not recollect any formal speeches, such as are made 
in the British Parliament, and in our late Congresses, to have been 
made in the Revolutionary Congress. We had no time to hear such 
speeches, little for deliberation— miction was the order of the day." 

Of the kind of eloquence above described, George Ross possessed 
a large share. This faithful public servant was the son of the Rev. 
George Ross,"bastor of the Episcopal Church at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, and was boniTji 1730, at that ancient town. Under the parental 
roof, and under the instruction of his father, his strong native talents 
unfolded their beauties, and at the age of eighteen he became a good 
classical scholar. He then commenced the study of law with John 
Ross, an elder brother, in the city of Philadelphia, where he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1751. In order to have more elbow-room he lo- 
cated at Lancaster, then a border town near the confines of civiliza- 
tion, and verging on the "far west.'? 

Noble in his disposition, agreeable and plain in his manners, learned 
and diligent in his profession, candid, honest, and just in his course, 
he succeeded in fining the confidence and esteem of the people, and 
a lucrative practice. In addition tor all this, in order to plant himself 
more firmly in his new location, he married Miss Ann Lawler, an 
amiid>le and hi^ly respectable lady, who proved an affectionate and 
worthy companion. 

He built his legal fame upon its legitimate basis, close application 
to his professional business unconnected with public politics. At the 
present day, many young men, unfortunately for themselves, when 
they are admitted to the practice of law, at once enter the political 
arena, for the purpose of obtaining professional notoriety and business. 
This conclusion is based upon false premises, and has prevented many 
from rising to a leg^l eminence that a contrary course would have 
gained. Sacred writ has declared, '^no man can serve two nf asters." 
*his is particularly the case with a young lawyer at the present day; 
the American revolution was a different thing. When he becomes 
devoted to the interests of a policical party, a tyrant that exacts the 
most abject and humiliating services, either kh business, or that of 
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the party mast be n^lected. Reflecting ineii know this, and aware 
that it requires close study and diligent application to become 
learned in the law» they keep aloof from young political lawyers. 
A few high toned partisans may employ them in smcUl matters, bot 
if they have an important case, the studious, industrious attorney, 
who has not imbibed the corrupting atmosphere of modern politics, is 
the man of their choice. A word to the wise should be sufficient 

It was not until long after his location at Lancaster that Mr. Ross 
commenced his legislative course. The time had already arrived 
when the people TOgan to feel the smart of British oppression, and^ 
became more particular in selecting men of known worth, integrity* 
and talents, to guard their interests against the maohinations of an 
livaricious and designing ministry. They accordingly elected Mr* 
Ross a member of the colonial legislature in October, 1768. His 
reputation then stood high as an able lawyer and as a man of liberal 
▼iews, sound judgment and decision of character. He at once exer« 
cised a salutary influence in the assembly, and took a bold and de<> 
cided stand in favour of the people's riehts. At that time it was the 
custom of the legislature to reply to we messages of the royal go* 
remor in extmsoy or at largie. Mr. Ross was appointed to prepare an 
answer to one of these documents at the first session of his service. 
In that as at all subsequent times, he boldly objected to every propor 
sition that he considered impolitic or in opposition to the ri^ts and 
best interests of the people. He became a faithful and fearless sen- 
tinel, a vigorous and able champion in the cause of liberty. He couf- 
tinned to serve in the legislature of his own colony until he was elected 
to Congress. He was one of the committee that prepared a consonant 
reply to the speaker of the hous^ of burgesses of Virginia in answer 
ta the resolutions recommending a general convention of delegates 
to deliberate upon the condition of the country. In every leading 
measure in favour of freedom, he was among the leading men. 

In 1774, he was appointed a delegate to uie Congress convened at 
Philadelphia, and repaired promptly to the post of duty. He was oim 
of the committee of the assembly that determined on sending dele* 
gates to the general convention, and was appointed by that committee 
to prepare the instructions of that body to govern these delegates in 
their action. As these instructions are similar in their main features 
to those adopted by the other colonies, I here insert them that the 
reader may see that peaceable redress of grievances was all that was 
at that time Contemplated by the sages of the revolution. 

*<The trust reposed in you is of such a nature, and the modes of exe- 
cuting it may be so diversified in the course of your deliberations, that 
it is scarcdy possible to give you particular instructions respecting it 
We shall therefore only in general direct, that you are to meet m 
Congress the committees of the several British colonies at such time 
and place as shall be generally agreed on, to consult together on the 
present critical and alarming situation and state of the colonies, and 
that you, with them, exert your utmost endeavours to form andiidopt 
a plan which shall affbni the best prospect of obtaining a redress 
> of American grievances, ascertaining Ammcan rights, and establishing 
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that ttnion and harmonj which. is most essential to the welfare and 
happiness of both countries. And in doing this, you are strictly 
dbarged to avoid every thing indecent or disrespectral to the mother j 

state." . 

Under instructions like these the first general Congress assembled; | 

agreeably to instructions like these that august bodj acted. All 
honourable means were used to restore peace on the part of the colo- 
nists that were required by the constitution of England, more was 
offered than reason and strict justice demanded. Nothing but an in- 
fictuation maldng men blind, deaf and dumb, could have resisted the 
appeals and consummate areuments in favour of chartered and vio- 
lated rights that were poured upon the king, the parliament and the 
people of Great Britain, from the deep, the translucent fountain of 
intelligence concentrated in the Congress of 1774. The members 
vrere determined to clear their own skirts of blood and not draw the 
bow of physical opposition until their arrows were dipped in the liquid 
fire of eternal justice and fixed in the quiver of wisdom. 

Mr. Ross was continued a member of the Continental Congress 
until 1777 J when ill health compelled him to retire. He rendered im« 
portant services on numerous committees^ and was a strong and truly 
eloquent debater in the house. He also served, when his congressional 
duties would permit, in the le^slature of Pennsylvania, in which he I 

continued to exercise an essential influence. The governor and his || 

friends were on the alert to thwart the designs of the patriots, and for " 

some time presented a formidable opposition. To raise the founda- 
tion of this royal mass, Mr. Ross placed his whole weight upon the 
political lever, and contributed largely in breaking it up. . He was a 
member of the colonial convention that commenced the new govern- 
ment, and one of the committee that prepared the declaration of rights 
on that occasion. He was chairman oi the committee that formed 
the organization of the state government, and of the one that prepared 
the declaratory ordinance defining high treason and misprision of trea- 
son, and the kind and measure of punishment to be inflicted. Upon 
committees like these, his high 1^1 acquirements rendered him an 
important member. He was a profound lawyer and an able statesman, 
and well prepared to aid in laying deep tne foundations of rational 
liberfy. 

On the 19th of July, 1779, he was appointed judge of the court of 
admiralty for Pennsylvnnia, and in July following was called sud- 
denljr and unexpectedly to witness the untried scenes of a boundless 
eternity. His death was occasioned by an excruciating attack of the 
gout 

Thus in the full career of life and usefulness, rising on the wings 
of fame, flushed with the hopes of liberty for his country, pressing 
rkht onward towards the ^al of freedom, an arrow from the quiver 
of death pierqed his patriotic heart and consigned him to the insatiate 
tomb. There his dust reposes in peace whilst the lustre of his ex-- 
amples when living will continue to shine and will be admired by 
millions yet unborn. 

Imni«diately after he closed his legislative career, the citizens of 
Lancaster county passed two resolutions of the following tenor. 
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^•BesolTed, that the gam of one hundred and fifty pounds out of th^ 
county stock, he forthwith transmitted to George Ross, ('Honourable' 
was not then republican,^ one of the members of the assembly for this 
county, and one of the delegates for this colony in the Continental 
Congress; and that he be requested to accept the same, as a testi- 
mony from this county of their sense of his attendance on the public 
business, to his great private loss, and of their approbation of his con* 
duct. 

Resolved, that if it be more agreeable, Mr. Ross purchase with part 
of the said money a genteel piece of plate, ornamented as he thmks 
proper, to remain with him as a testimony of the esteem this county 
nas for him, by reason of his patriotic conduct in the great struggle 
for American liberty." 

Here is old fashioned republican simplicity in language and expres- 
sion, flowing from its native fountain — gratitude strongly felt and 
plainly told — forming a bold contrast with the fulsome flattery of 
modern times showered upon our statesmen by fawning sycophants, 
whose gratitude is based alone upon the loaves and fishes of favour 
and office. 

Mr. Ross declined accepting the gift, assuring the committee that 
waited upon him, that he had performed no more than his duty, and 
that at such a period all were bound to exert their noblest energies to 
secure their liberty, which would afford a reward more precious than 
gold, more valuable than diamonds. 

In private aa in public life, h^tood approved and untarnished. No 
blemish is upon the proud escutcheon of the name of Georob Ross. 
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Moderation, arising from sound discretion and deep penetration of 
judgment, united with wisdom to plan, and ener^ to execute, is al- 
ways desirable, and, in times of high excitement, indispensably neces- 
sary in those who vneld the destinies of a community. When the 
fires of passion burning in the bosoms of an enraged multitude unite 
in one cyclopean volume, the mental rod of moderation managed 
by skilful hands can alone guide, 'regulate, and direct it to a proper 
destination. To this quality, pre-eminently possessed by many of the 
sages of the American revolution, we owe the liberty we now enjoy. 
It was this that gave weight and dignity to the proceedings of the 
Continental Congress^ leaving the mother country without an excuse 
for oppression and exciting tiie sympathy of other nations in favour 
of the cause of liberty. 

No one demonstrated more fully the beauties of moderation, com- 
bined with firmness of purpose and boldness of action, than Bbnm- 


MiH Habrison. He was the eldest son of BeDJ[amia Harrisooi and 

born in Berkley, Tirginia. The date of his birth is not recorded. His 
family descended from a near relation of General Harrison, who was 
a bold leader in the revolution of the English commonwealth and was 
sacrificed upon the scaffold for hir liberal principles. This relation 
settled in Surrey, Virginia, about 1 640. His descendants sustained 
the high character of their ancestors, and filled many important public 
stations in the colony, and were uniformly wealthy and liberally.edu- 
cated. It is recorded of Benjamin Harrison, who was the son of the 
Mr. Harrison who settled at Surrey, that "he did justice, loved mercy, 
and walked humbly with his God^'^ thus leaving a memento of character 
that forms the crowning excellence of human attainments. The father 
of the subject of this narrative was killed by lightning with two of his 
daughters. At that time Benjamin was prosecuting his studies at the 
college of William and Mary, where he finished his education at an 
early age. Before he arrived at his majority he assumed the entire 
management of the large estate left him by his father. He shortly 
after married Elizabeth, the beauUful and accomplished daughter of 
Colonel William Bassett, and niece to the sister of Lady Washington, 
He was a man of great muscular power, above the middle height, 
graceful but plain in his manners, with an intelligent countenance, in- 
dicating truly strength of mind and decision of character. Towards 
the latter part of his life he became corpulent, in consequence of ^od 
dinners and a quiet mind. Before he arrived at the age then required 
by law, he was elected a member of ffxQ house of burgesses, and soon 
became a distinguished leader* His talents were of the peculiar kind 
calculated to lead, without an apparent desire to command. His 
magic wand was sound discretion deliberately and firmly exercised 
on all occasions, enlivened by a good humour and sprightliness that 
took off the wir^ edge of his otherwise stern qualities: for when his 
purposes were nxed, it required a powerful lever to move them — ^he 
adhered to them with a firmness that in a more morose man would 
have been called obstinacy. 

Wielding a powerful influence, th^ creatures of the crown were par- 
ticularly courteous towards him, especially just preceding the com- 
mencement of the revolution, and proposed to confer upon him the high- 
est official dignity in the colony, except that of governor, which was al- 
ways reserved for a native of the mother country. But Mr* Harrison 
was too independent in mind, too republican in principle, and too pene* 
trating in their designs, to be caught in the silken web. of ministerial 
intrigue or royal cunning. With Si his wealth and influence he was a 
plain common sen^e man, acting upon the principle that modesty is the 
nandmaid of virtue, and has more charms than tne pomp of courts and 
the flourish of high pretensions. He was a man of the p^ple, and 
went for them and his country. He was too high-minded to Income 
a tool, and scorned tp be the slave of a kin^. 

As early as 1764, Mr. Harrison was one oi the committee appointed 
by the house of burgesses that prepared an address to the throne, a 
memorial to the house of lords, and a remonstrance to the boose of 
commons of Great Britain, predicated upon the Viiisinia reaolutionSy 
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anticipating the contemptible stamp act. These documents were 
strong meat in view of a majority of the house, and bj the process of 

Solitical alchjmical chemistry, were transmuted to milk and water, 
lut the time rolled on that brought with it circumstances that inspir- 
ed far different feelings and action. As British oppression increased, 
Virginia patriotism and indignation were kindled to a flame that illu- 
minated the remotest bounds of the old dominion. Harrison, Henry, 
Wythe, Randolph, Jefferson and other sons of Virginia were roused, 
Mr. Harrison was a member of the convention that met at Williams- 
burgh on the first of August, 1774, that passed a series of strong reso- 
lutions in favour of equal rights, and sanctioned the measures of 
opposition adopted in New England. The same convention appointed 
seven delegates to the Congress to be held at Philadelphia, Mr. Har- 
rison being one. When the time arrived, he repaired to the post of 
duty and of honour. As but one object was contemplated at that time 
—the adoption of measures to sustain right, justice and peace, the 
session continued but two months, and was entirely employed in pre- 
parin]^ petitions, remonstrances, and addresses, in which Mr. Harri- 
son aided by his counsels. A personal acquaintance and a free 
interchange of personal views, which served to establish mutual conr 
fidence, and to produce a concert of feelins when the time for more de- 
cisive action arnved, appears to have been the greatest good that result- 
ed from the meeting of that Congress. Its proceedings also placed the 
colonies in a favourable light in view of otner nations and of reflect- 
ing men, showing that they paid a proper respect to the royal* authori- 
ty of the mother country, and were unwilling to cut the cord of 
allegiance without a just cause. The king and his infatuated coun- 
sellors were left without excuse in their mad career. 

On the £Oth of March, 1775, Mr. Harrison was a member of the 
Vii^nia Convention that met at Richmond, and passed the bold reso- 
lutions offered by Patrick Henry. ' A vote of approbation and thanks 
was also passed m favour of the delegates that had served in Congress 
the preceding autumn. Many had their eyes opened at that time and 
came to the rescue of their country. 

Lord Dunmore, anticipating the appointment of delegates to a 
second Congress, issued his proclamation forbidding the procedure, 
at the same time affecting to treat the convention as a mere bagatelle. 
But the time had arrived when proclamations from the royal governors 
had lost their virtue and were in bad odour. The convention elected 
Concessional delegates, amon^ whom was Mr. Harrison. 

When he again repaired to his post, a wider field opened for labour. 
The proceedings of the preceding Congress had been treated with con- 
tumely by the crown, and an awful crisis had arrived. The cry of 
blood resounded from the heights of Lexington, and penetrated the 
cars, the heart, the very soul of every patriot. 

At the death of Mr. Randolph, the first president of the Continental 
Congress, Mr. Hancock was elected to fill his place. When his njimc 
was announced, he seemed overcome with a modest diffidence, and 
not proceeding instantly to his post, Mr. Harrison, who was standing 
near hnm, picked him up in his gigantic arms and placed him in the 
29 
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chair, remarklD^, <*we will show mother Britain how little we care 
for her, by making a Massachusetts man our president, whom she has 
excluded from paraon bj public proclamation.'^ 

Action now became the order of the day. Each gale from the 
North wafted tidings of fresh outrages and increasing oppression on 
the part of "mother Britain." Congress began to prepare for the 
worst, although many of its members still listened to the syren song 
of peace. An important committee was appointed to devise wayk 
and means for defence, and for organizing the militia throughout tdi 
the colonies that were represented, of which Mr. Harrison was an 
efficient metnber. After labouring arduously for a month, the com- 
mittee reported the plan of military operations that carried the 
American armies through the revolution. From the fact that Mr. 
Harrison was uniformly selected to aid in military operations when 
they required the attention of Congress, it may bie inferred that he 
was well qualified to act in that department He was on the most 
intimate terms with Washington and enjoyed his unlimited confix 
dence, which is the ne plus ultra of eulogy upon his character. 

In September, he was one of the committtee of three appointed to 
consult with the commander-in-chief, and with the authorities of the 
regenerated colonies, for the means of preparing for vigorous uction. 
On the 29th of November, he was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee of five to take charge of the foreign correspondence, subsequently 
organized and made the committee on foreign affairs. On the second 
. of December, he was sent to Maryland to aid in organizing a naval 
armament to repel the predatory warfare of Lord Dunmore along the 
shores of the Chesapeake. On the 17th of January, 1776, he laid be- 
fore Congress a plan upon which to predicate the recruiting service, 
which was approved. On the 2 1st of the same month, he was placed 
upon the committee to organize the war department, and two days 
after, started with Messrs. Lynch and Allen to New York, to aid 
General Lee in arranging means for its defence, and for the erection 
of fortifications upon the two confluent rivers. On his return he was 
placed on the committee for organizing the military departments of 
the middle and southern colonies^ and on the sixth of March he was 
placed on the standing marine committee, bestowing upon him labour 
according to his physical as well as mental powers. 

On the 26th of March, Congress published a complete preface to 
the declaration of independence, setting forth the contempt with 
which the petitions, remonstrances, and appeals for redress had been 
treated, and portraying in lively colours the constitutional and char- 
tered rights of the American people, and the manner they were 
trampled under foot and steeped in blood by the British hirelings. 
The same document authorizea the colonies to fit out vessels of war 
to meet the mistress of the seas on her own element. At the same 
time Mr. Harrison was appointed chairman of a committee to select 
and cause to be fortified one or more ports for the protection of these 
vessels and such prizes as they might take. In May, he was made 
chairman of the committee on the Canada expedition. After consult- 
ing Generals Washington, Gates, and Mifflin, he laid a plan of ope- 
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Rations before Congress, which was approved^ Oa thQ S6th of the. 
same month he wjis appointed chairmaii of a committee of fourteen, 
directed to confer with the general oificers of the army relative to a 
plan of operations for the ensuing campaign. When this was matur- 
ed he laia it before Congress, and during its consideration was chair- 
man of the committee of the whole. With some amendments the 
report of the committee was adopted. On the 15th of June a board 
of war was organized, of which Mr. Harrison became chairman, and 
continued to fill this important post until he retired from Congress. 
In the discharge of its duties the revered Judge Peters remarks of. 
him, <<He was a member, &c. when I entered upon the duties assign- 
ed roe in the war department. This gave me an opportunity of ob- 
serving his firmness, good sense and usefulness in deliberation and in 
critical situations, and much use indeed, was required of these quali- 
ties, when every thing around us was lowering and terrific." 

Mr. Harrison became very popular as chairman of the committee 
of the whole, and when in the house, uniformerly presided when im- 
portant questions were under discussion. He was in the chair during 
the discussion of the declaration of independence. He also brought 
Vp the resolution of the committee that recommended the formal pre- 
paration of that sacred instrument, and on the fourth of July reported 
it as sanctioned by Congress, and sealed his own approbation with 
bis vote and signature. As a further evidence of his cheerfulness 
and good humour under all circumstances, at the thrilling moment 
when the members were signing what was by many considered their 
death warranty as Mr. Gerry, who was a light slender man finished 
his signature, the robust Mr. Harrison remarked to him, ''When the 
hanging scene comes to be exhibited, I shall have all the advantage 
over you. It will be all over with me in a minute, but you will be 
kicking in the air half an hour after I am gone." 

Dunng the protracted discussions upon the articles of confedera- 
tion, Mr. }Iarrison was uniformly in the chair if in the house. From 
August until the 5th of November, 1776, he was not a member of 
Congress, and was engaged in the service of his own state, having 
been appointed one of the counsellors of Virginia under the new form 
of government. He then succeeded Mr. Jefferson, and again assum- 
ed the important stations he had before so ably filled. He was also 
placed upon the committee to superintend the movements of the 
Biorthern army. During the sad reverses of the winter of 1776-7, he 
remained firm at his post, whilst many had gone home disheartened 
and dejected, but not willing to abandon the cause of freedom. When 
Congress was compelled to fly from Baltimore to Lancaster, where 
they remained but for a day, and from there to Yorktown, he fol- 
lowed all its destinies. At one time, at the latter place, the number 
of members did not exceed twenty, but these few were rendered 
more zealous and strong from this very circumstance. When there 
were but twenty-eight, Samuel Adams said it was the truest Con- 
gress ever assembled; and when the number was reduced still lower, 
the amount of zeal manifested and labour performed was not dimin- 
ished. Its enemies predicted its final dissolution, but proved them- 
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selyes to be false prophets. Ther even reported that Mr. Harrison' 
was about to desert the cause. The moderation oF this patriot often 
interposed to soften proposed measures that were too hasty and harsh. 
When the question was agitated relative to the Quakers, (referred ia 
in the biography of Mr. Chase,) he interfered in their behalf, and as 
one of their number often remarked, </He saved us from persecution. 
He had talents to perceive the right and firmness enough to pursue 
it however violently opposed." ^ 

At the close of 1777, Mr. Harrison resigned his seat in Congress 
and returned to the bosom of his family. No one member had per- 
formed more labour than him, and no one was more highly esteemed 
and honoured. He was a colossus in the cause of liberty and human 
rights. He was emphatically a powerful working man. 

On. his return to his constituents he was not permitted to enjoy 
repose, but was immediately elected to the house of burgesses, and 
on taking his seat, was elevated to the dignified station of speaker, 
which he continued to fill for five successive years. During that 
period the revolutionary storm rolled its fury over Virginia, which 
before had experienced but little inconvenience withm its own borders. 
Arnold the traitor and Cornwallis the tyrant, were tiinging its streams 
and saturating its soil with the blood of her nobl^ sons. Fife and 
sword, murder and rapine, ruin and destruction, marked their savage 
career. The house of burgesses was driven from Richmond to Char- 
lottesville, to Staunton, and to the Warm Springs, and found but a 
transient resting place at either. Application was made to Wash- 
ington, but he could afford no relief. During these rapid removes of 
the legislature, Mr. Harrison remained firm, and used every exer- 
tion to promote such measures as were best calculated t> ward off 
impending dangers. He did much to rouse the people to action and 
dispel the terrors of their minds. He knew no fugitive fears; the 
opinion of another writer to the contrary notwithstanding, ntter^Mi 
without any foundation in truth, merely to raise his own here above his 
proper level, by climbine upon .the sKoulders of the toweriig reputa- 
tion of Mr. Harrison. This ruse de guerre will not answer even at 
this late day. Records speak for the dead in a voice that withers the 
slanderer like the hand writing that paralysed the sturdy frame of 
Belteshazzer. 

In 1782, Mr. Harrison was elected governor of Virginia and as- 
sumed an herculean task. The recent devastations of the British army, 
and the efforts of internal enemies, had thrown every thing into one 
chaotic mass. He entered upon his duties with an energy and saga- 
city that showed no **fugitive fear," and so well did he succeed, that 
hebecame one of the most popular chief magistrates that ever filled 
the gubernatorial chair of Virginia. He was re-elected twice, and 
then became ineligible by the constitution, and once more sou^t re- 
pose in retirement. Immediatelv after, he was nominated as a candi-i 
date for the legislature without his knowledge, and for the first time 
was unsuccessful. His election was defeated by a singular circum- 
stance that was taken advantage of by his opponent. When governor, 
he had directed the militia to level the embankments at Yorktown^ 
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which was an unpopular measure. Without lamenting his defeat, 
effected entirely by intrigue, he removed into the adjoining county of 
Surrey, and was returned to the same legislature with his competitor^ 
and to render his triumph more complete and the mortification of his 
opponents more galling, he was elected speaker of the house. Before 
the year expired his old constituents solicited him to return to his 
former residence. Old age and infirmity began to admonish him to 
retire, and he declined a re-election. 

In 1788, he was a member of the convention of his state to which 
the federal constitution was submitted, and was appointed chairman 
of the first committee — ^that of privileges and elections. He opposed 
the document submitted as too indefinite in defining the powers of 
the general and state governments, and sanctioned it with certain 
amendments that were returned with it. So strong was the opposi- 
tion to its adoption by nearly half of the delegates, that they held a 
private meeting in the night ror the purpose of adopting plans of oppo- 
sition that were calculated to produce the most fatal consequences. 
Fortunately, the deliberate old patriot, Mr. Harrison, gained admit- 
tance and prevailed upon them to submit to the majority of nine and 
pursue the legal remedy for obtaining amendments. This noble and 

Eatriotic act formed the crowning glory of his public career. In 1790 
e was nominated chief magistrate, but declined serving, and used his 
utmost influence for Mr. Randolph and induced his own son to vote 
against him, who was then a member of the house, by which the gover- 
nor was elected. Mr. Randolph had become unpopular with al part 
of the members, who were conndent of defeating him could they pre- 
vail upon Mr. Harrison to consent to be used as b, party man. 

During the next year his health declined rapidly, and in April, 
shortly uter his unanimous election to the legislature, he was pros- 
trated by a severe attack of the gout, which terminated his long and 
useful life, leaving a large family of children to mourn the loss of a 
kind father, and his country to lament the exit of one of her noblest 
patriots. He was the father of General Harrison of Ohio, whose name 
IS now before the public as a candidate for the next president of the 
United States. The private character of this zealous champion of 
liberty was without reproach. His wit and humour made him a plea- 
sant companion, his intelligence and good sense made him an interest- 
ing one. His clear head, good heart, sound judgment and equable 
moderation, made him an important public servant, exactly suited to 
the times in which he lived. 
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Genbalooy was once an essential part» the first stepping stone of 
biography, a kind of titular idol held in great Teneration. In coun- 
tries where the iron sceptre of monarchy is still swayed, where titles 
of honour create lineal dignity without regard to merit, where blood 
is analyzed by political chemistry and ^11 me precipitants are rejected 
but the carbonate of noble pedigree, where royalty descends upon a 
non compos mentis incumbent with the same facility that it reaches a 
man of good intellect, genealogy is still measurably the criterion by 
which to determine the importance and degree of character. As 
light and intelligence shed their benijgnant rays upon mankind, the 
importance attached to this titular deity will be diminished. Where 
rational liberty reigns triumphant, merit alone creates dignity; the man 
is measured by his actions, not by the purple fluid that flows through 
his veins. In our free country genealogy is a matter of curiosity, not 
of Teneration. The son of a cou cracker, or of a cobbler,, whose father 
may have been a foundling;, can rise to the highest station within the 
gift of the people by the force of talent and merit. I am aware that 
uie aristocracy of wealth is a noxious weed that sheds its deleterious 
influence around us^ but not yet sufficiently strong to prevent genius 
from acquiring a rapid and towering growth. In times of danger and 

Cril its power will be lessened in the same ratio that these increase- 
withers and dies when reached, by the maeic wand of republican 
patriotism. Then <<what is a name, my lord?^' 

One book error is prevalent in our country which should be correct- 
ed. It is predicated upon hereditary notions of blood, and is anti- 
republican. Some of our latest writers promulgate the idea that the 
criminal conduct of one member of a family disgraces the whole. In 
a community purely republican, every individuau is jadged according 
to his or her own deeds, and no act in one can criminate or disgrace 
another who is innocent. The very writers amongst us who thought- 
lessly publish this imported sentiment, pursue a dmerent course prac- 
tically, and treat others agreeably to their merit, without reference to 
the conduct of their relations. Their practice is better than their 
theory. But few families in America can trace their ancestors as fiir 
back as the Rodneys of Delaware. This name was introduced into 
England with the Norman queen Maud or Matilda, as early as 1141, 
and stands among the foremost on the list of military fame acquired 
during the Norman conquest and at subsequent periods. To those 
who are conversant with the history of the stormy times of that king- 
dom, the name of Sir Walter De Rodeney, and others of the same line, 
is familiar. They were able in council and in war, they figured in the 
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civile military and naval departments, and received the highest honours 
that could be awarded to their rank by kings and queens. They were 
also remarkable for magnanimity and liberality. Under the auspices 
of William Penn, a branch of this ancient family, William Rooney, 
came to Philadelphia and finally settled in Rent, Delaware. He was 
the son of William Rodney, of England, who married Miss Alice, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Ca&sar, a wealthy merchant. William Rod- 
ney, who located at Kent, left one son, Csesar, who was the father of 
the subject of this sketch. 

CjEsar Rodney was a native of Dover, Kent county, Delaware, 
and bom in 1730. He appears to have received a good education, 
and at the death of his father inherited an ample fortune in real estate. 
He was a slender man physically, with an animated countenance, 
easy and pleasing in his manners and gentlemanly in his intercourse. 
Owing to a cancer upon his nose, whicTi commenced its ravages upon 
him at an early age, he became greatly emaciated, and long before 
his death was emphatically a moving skeleton* The. cancer having 
spread over one side of his face, he was compelled for many years to 
wear a silk bandage over it. Notwithstanding this affliction he was 
uniformly sprightly and cheerful. With a strong and penetrating 
mind, firmness of purpose and decision of character, he united an 
abundant share of keen wit and good humour, that rendered him an 
agreeable companion — ^hisvast stock of experimental intelligence and 
practical knowledge rendered him an instructive one. 

With qualities like these Mr. Rodney became a popular public man. 
His views were liberal and decidedly republican. In 1758 be became 
the high sheriff of his native county, and dischareed the duties of his 
office with so much ability that he at once gained the confidence and 
esteem of his constituents. When his term of service expired he was 
Appointed a justice of the peace and judge of the lower courts. In 
Cictober, 1762, he took his seat in the legislature at Newcastle and 
became an active and influential member. He was one of the com* 
mittee that prepared the answer to the message of the governor and 
was placed on other important committees. At the close of the ses- 
sion he was put in charge of the great seal to be affixed to such laws 
as had been passed. 

When the rights of the colonies were threatened by assumptions of 
power on the part of the mother country, not warranted by the British 
constitution and in violation of chartered privileges, Mr. Rodney was 
among the first who took a bold stand in favour ofliberty. In conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. M'Kean and Kollock he was appointed a delegate 
to the Congress that convened at New York in 1765» to remonstrate 
a^inst the stamp act and other threatened innovatioi^ upon, the pri- 
vileges of the colonies, that had been long enjoyed and were guaran-v 
tied by the social compact between the king and his ^dutiful and most 
loyal subjects in America." 

After the istamp act was repealed Mr. Rodney was appointed on the 
committee with Messrs. M'Kean and Read to prepare an address to 
the king expressive of the joy produced throughout the colony by this 
event It resembles those prepared by the other colonies and will 
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give the reader an idea of the feelings of iojraltj that pervaded the 
•colonies at that time. The following extract is deemed sufficient lor 
the present purpose. 

<< We cannot nelp glorving in being the subjects of a king, that has 
made the preservation of the civil and religious riehts of his people 
and the established constitution the foundation and constant rule of 
government, and the safety, ease and prosperity of his people Jus chief- 
est care— of a king, whose mild and equal administration is sensiUy 
felt and enjoyed in the remotest part of his dominions. The clouds 
which lately hung over America are dissipated. Our complaints have 
been heard and our grievances redressect— trade and commerce again 
.flourish. Our hearts are animated with the warmest wishes for. the 
prosperity of the mother country, for which our affection is unbound- 
ed, and your faithful subjects here are transported with joy and grati- 
tude. Such are the blessings we may justly expect will ever attend 
the measures of your majesty, pursuing steadily the united and true 
interests of all your people throughout your wide extended empue, 
assisted with the advice and support of a British parliament and a vir- 
tuous and wise ministry. We most humbly beseech your nuijesty 
graciously^ to accept the strongest assurances that having the justest 
sense of the many favours we have received from your royal benevo- 
lence during the course of your majesty's reign, and how much of our 
present happiness is owing to your paternal love and care for your 
people, we will at all times most cheerfully contribute to your majes- 
ty's service, to the utmost of our abilities, when your royal requisi- 
tions, as heretofore, shall be made known: that your majesty will 
always find such returns of duty and gratitude from us as the best of 
kings may expect from the most loyal subjects, and that we will de- 
monstrate to all the world that the support of your majesty's govern- 
ment and the honour and interests of tne British nation are our chief 
care and concern, desiring nothing more than the continuance of our 
wise and excellent constitution in the same happy, firm and envied 
situation in which it was delivered down to us from our ancestors and 
your majesty's predecessors." 

With feelings like the^e pervading the colonies, the reader must 
readily conclude that nothing but the most cruel oppressions could 
have driven the American people to a revolution. Connect this ad- 
dress with the fact of a final separation from Great Britain, and the 
imagination is at once supplied with reasons for the declaration of inde- 
pendence, strong as holy writ — more especially as both documents 
emanated from the same statesmen. 

Mr. Rodney continued an active member of the legislature for seve- 
ral years and took a deep interest in all public measures. He intro- 
duced an amendment to a bill relative to slaves, prohibiting the im- 
portation of negroes into the colony. So ably did he support his 
amendment that it was lost by a majority of only two votes. 
"Whom the gods will destroy they first make mad." 

So with the British ministry — they were madly bent on reducing 
the American colonies to unconditional subjection, and after a short 
interval again commenced a system of oppression upon a broader and 
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bolder scale. Once more the people appealed to their kin^— bat 
appealed in vain. Mr. Rodney was upon the committee that prepared 
the second address to his majesty just before the commencement of 
the revolution. The following extract will show the reader the views 
of the colonists and the grievances complained of. 

*<The sense of our deplorable condition will, we hope, plead with 
your nugesty in our behalf for the freedom we take in dutifully re- 
monstrating against the proceedings of a British parliament, con- 
fessedly the wisest and greatest assembly upon earth. But if our 
fellow subjects of Great Britain, who derive no. authority from us, 
who cannot, in our humble opinion, represent us, and to whom we 
will not yield in loyalty and affection to your majesty, can, at their 
will and pleasure, of right give and grant away our property; if they 
can enforce an implicit omdience to every order or act of theirs for 
that purpose, and deprive all or any of the assemblies on this conti- 
nent of the power of legislation for differing with them in opinion in 
matters which intimately affect their rights and interests, and every 
thing that is dear and valuable to Englishmen, we cannot imagine a 
case more miserable— 'We cannot think that we shall have even the 
shadow of liberty left. We conceive it to be an inherent right in 
your majesty's subjects, derived to them from God and nature, handed 
down from their ancestors, confirmed by your royal predecessors and 
the constitution, in person or by their representatives, to give and 
grant to their sovereign those things which their own labours and 
their own cares have acquired and saved, and in such proportions and 
at such tiroes as the national honour and interest may require. Your 
majesty ^s faithful subjects of this government have enjoyed this ines- 
timable privilege, uninterrupted, fi-om its first existence till of late. 
They have at all times cheerfully contributed to the utmost of their 
abilities for your majesty's service as often as your royal requisitions 
were made known, and they cannot now, but with the greatest unea- 
siness and distress of mind, part with the power of demonstrating 
their loyalty and affection to their beloved king." 

Addresses similar to this were laid at the foot of the throne from 
all the colonies and from the Congress of 1774. The strus;gle be- 
tween filial affection and a submission to wrongs, was of the most 
agonizing kind. This, united with the known weakness of the colo- 
nies, renders the American revolution a striking lesson to those in 
power, admonishing them not to draw the cords of authority too 
closely, and gives encouragement to freemen to resist every en« 
croachment upon their liberty. 

In 1769, Mr. Rodney was chosen speaker of the assembly of Dela- 
ware, and filled the chair for several years with honour and dignity. 
As the specks of war began to dim the fair face of freedom he became 
one of the most active opposers of British tyraitny. He was a mem- 
ber of the Congress that convened at Philadelphia in 1774, and re- 
ceived the approbation of his constituents for his firm and patriotic 
course. The ensuing year he was again a member of the national 
assembly of sages, and took an active part in its duties, deliberations 
and discussions. In his own province he had much to do. The royal 
SO 
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attachments were deeply rooted, and it required great exertions to 
counteract the intrigues of foes within, and repel the attacks of enemies I 

without. In addition to his duties as speaker of the assembly of Dela- I 

ware and member of Congress, he was brigadier-seneral of the militia* 
His numerous messages to the legislature, and letters to his officers, | 

urging them to decisive action, manifest great industry, strength of 
mind, clearness of perception, firmness of purpose and patriotic zeal. 
He was decidedly in favour of the declaration of independence from 
the time the proposition was first laid before Congress. The day pre- 
vious to the final question upon this important measure, he was in 
Delaware pursuing means to arrest the career of certain tories in the 
lower part of the province. Mr. M'Kean informed him by express of 
the approaching crisis. He immediately mounted his horse and ar- 
rived at Philadelphia just in time to dismount and enter the hall of 
Congress, with boots and spurs, and give his vote in favour of liberty, 
and affix his name to that Dold instrument that dissolved allegiance 
to England's king, and created a compact of rational freedom. 

In the autumn of 1776, the tories so far succeeded in obtaining the 
reins of power as to prevent the re-election of Mr. Rodney to Con^ 
gress. But this only served to increase the exertions of this devoted 
patriot. He immediately commenced military operations and repaired 
to Princeton, soon after the brave Haslet and[ Mercer fell in the cause 
of justice. He was also an active member of the council of safety. 
He remained with the army for two months, and received the hi^h ap- 
probation of the commander-in-chief for his active services in bringing 
out the militia and raising recruits. In a letter written to him by 
Washington, dated at Morristown on the l&th of February, 1777, is 
the following eulogium: <<The readiness with which you took the field 
at the period most critical to our affairs — ^the industry you used in 
bringing out the militia of the Delaware state — and the alertness ob« 
served i)y you in forwarding on troops from Trenton — ^reflect the 
highest honour on your character and place your attachment to the 
cause in the most distinguished point ot view. They claim my sin- 
cerest thanks, and I am nappy in this opportunity in giving them to 
you." 

On his return to his native state he was appointed a judge of the 
supreme court, organized under the new order of things. He declined 
serving, believing that he could be of more use to the cause in other 
situations. About that time an open insurrection against the new 
government broke out in Sussex. He immediately repaired to the 
district with a few troops and quelled it at once. At the time the 
Brjtish forces were preparing to march from the Chesapeake towards 
the Brandy wine, General Rodney was stationed south of the Ameri- 
can army to watch the movements of the enemy, and if possible to get 
between them and their shipping. He exerted his noblest powers to 
rouse the militia to their duty, and acquitted himself faithfully in the 
discharge of every duty that devolved upon him. 

In December, 1777, he was again elected to Congress, but the 
legislature of his state being in session, he concluded to remain in that 
until the close of its deliberations, during which time he was elected 
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president of Delaware, which prevented him from rendering any fur- 
ther assistance in the national assembly. His services in his new and 
dignified station were of the utmost importance in the exposed terri- 
tory over which he presided. His exertions in raising supplies for 
the continental army were of the most vigorous character, especially 
during the winter and spring of 1779, when the troops were much of 
the time on half allowance, and the magazines so empty and bare, 
that it frequently seemed impossible that the army could be sustained 
another week. 

During the four years that he presided over the destinies of Dela- 
ware, he had many refractory spirits to manage- and many difficult 
questions to decide which required the exercise of firmness, prudence 
and wisdom. All these qualities were possessed by him. LFpon his 
own matured judgment he relied. His course was onward towards 
the temple of liberty, and so discreetly did he pursue it, that he stood 
approved and applauded by every friend of equal rights, and was ad- 
mired even by his enemies. He continued to serve his country until 
I78S9 when he fell a victim to the cancer that had been preyins upon 
him for many vears. He met death with calm submission and forti- 
tude, and diea rejoicing in the bright prospects that were opening 
upon his country. 

From his writings he appears to have highly respected religion and 
to have practised the soundest morals. His private character was 
unexceptionable and truly atniable. He was partial to good dinners 
but not guilty of any excesses. He was remarkably fond of. a good- 
joke, and sometimes exhibited brilliant displays of wit, but was ex- 
tremely carefiil not to sive personal offience. 

When in Congress, Mr. Harrison, who had often claimed Virginia 
as the Dominion of the colonies, asked for immediate aid to protect 
her from the invading foe. When he sat down, Mr. Rodney rose, 
with adsumed gravity and sympathy, and assured the gentleman that 
the powerful Dominion shoula be protected: "Let her be of good 
cheer-— she has a friend in need — ^Delawari^ will take her under its 
protection and insure her safety." The portly Harrison and the 
skeleton Rodnev both enjoyed the <^hit," and the other members were 
convulsed with laughter. 

His constitutional sympathv was so strong that he always avoided, 
if possible, scenes of physical suffering, and could not be induced to 
approach the dying bed even of his dearest friend or nearest relative. 
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To be able to judge correctl j of the actions of men, we must under- 
stand the philosophy of human nature thoroughl y. We must trace the 
circuit of the immortal mind, follow it throu^ the regions of revolving 
thought, become familiar with the passions that influence and control 
it, learn its natural desires, its innate qualities, its sprinss of actioa 
and its multifarious combinations. We must understand its native 
divinity, its earthly frailty, its malleability, its contractions, its ex- 
pansions and its original propensities. In addition to all this know- 
ledge, when we judge the conduct of an individual, we must know the 
predominants and exponents of his mind, the impress it has received 
from education, the motives that impelled it to action, the circum- 
stances that produced its momentum, its propulsive and repulsive pow- 
ers, the ultimatum of its designs and its ulterior objects. With all 
^ these guides we shall still become involved in errors unles our judg- 
ments are based upon the firm foundation of impartiality and are en- j 
lightened and warmed by the genial rays of heaven-bom charity. Bias 
and prejudice are ever at our elbows, ready to lead us to false conclu- 
sions. 

With such criteria before me, I proceed to sketch, concisely, the 
eventful career of Sakubl Chase, a native of Somerset county, Mary- 
land, who was bom on the irth of April, 1741. He was* the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Chase, who immigrated to this country from Eng- 
land, and in 1743 became the pastor of St. Paul's parish in Baltimore, 
then a mere country village and destitute of good schools. At the 
age of two years Samuel was deprived of the tender care of his mo- 
ther by her premature death. In the superior classical and theologi- 
cal qualifications of his father to guide him in the paths of science and 
virtue, he was peculiarly fortunate. Under his instructions he be- 
came an accomplished scholar, admired and esteemed by a lai^ circle 
of acquaintances. At the age of eighteen he commenced the study of 
law, and prosecuted it with great industry under the direction of John 
Hammond and John Hall of Annapolis. At the age of twenty he was 
admitted to practice in the mayor's court, and at twenty-two was ad- 
mitted to several of the county courts and the court of chancery. He 
located at Annapolis, marriea the amiable and intellisent Miss Ann 
Baldwin, and soon obtained the reputation of a sound lawyer and an 
able advocate. 

He was of a sanguine temperament, bold, feariess and nndis^ised, 
independent in mind, language and action, but honest, patriotic and 
pure in his motives and immovable in his purposes— <}uakties that dig- 
nify a man if pradently balanced, but which often rouse the most im- 
placable enmity in others. These leading trajts in the original com- 
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position of the nature of Samuel Chase must be kept constantly in 
view to enable the reader to form a just estimate of his character. The 
circumstances and times that influenced him must also be borne in 
mind. 

On the flood -tide of a prosperous business and forensic fame, in the 
full enjoyment of domestic felicity and social intercourse with friends, 
Mr. Chase glided smoothly along until his country began to writhe 
under kingly oppression. The stamp act, the first born of the perni- 
cious revenue system devised by the putrescent British ministry, met 
with a hostile reception in Annapolis. Mr. Chase, aided by a band of 
kindred spirits under the cognomen of the <<sons of liberty," forcibly 
seized and destroyed the newly imf)orted stamps and burnt in effigy 
the stamp distributor. No further violence was then committed. The 
king's officers opened a- newspaper battery against this "furious mob," 
and directed their whole artillery at Mr. Chase, complimenting him 
with the courtly names of <^busy, restless incendiary $ a ringleader of 
mobs, a foul-mouthed and inflaming son of discord and faction; a com- 
mon disturber of the public tranquillity, a promoter of the lawless 
excesses of the multitude," and similar einphatic appellations— -con- 
ferring upon this young patriot a diploma ot honour little anticipated 
by them. His answers to these vituperations were charged witii strong 
and conclusive logic, keen and withering sarcasm. This brought him 
into the political field, and so delighted were the people with the man- 
ner he handled the hirelings of the crown that they elected him to the 
colonial assembly. There he took a conspicuous part and became the 
uncompromising opposer of all measures that were not within the pale 
of the constitution or that were tinctured with oppression. So strongly 
was he in favour of liberal principles and rational liberty, that he gave 
his whole influence and vote in favour of the repeal of the law that com- 
pelled the people to support the clergy, by which the stipend of his father 
was reduced one half. Agreeably to the laws of primogeniture then in 
force, this was voting money out of his own pocket in order to impart 
greater freedom to the people at large. By nis bold and independent 
course be became an object for the persecution of the creatures of the 
crown and an object of pride and admiration with the people. But 
his enemies found him a bramble full of the keenest thorns and were 
unmercifully scarified every time they approached him. . His tongue, 
his pen, his logic and his sarcasm were as blighting as the sirocco of 
Sahara. 

After the repeal of the stamp act a calm of the public mind ensued, 
but itv/as a calm of delusion such as precedes a tornado. The inqui- 
sitorial rack of the ministiy was a^ain put in motion; fresh imposi- 
tions commenced and the fire of discontent was again kindled. The 
bill closing the port of Boston and authorizing the kine's officers to 
seize and send to England for trial those who should dare resist the 
royal authority, roused the indignation of the colonies that had before 
been rather passive. A genei^ Congress was agreed upon to meet 
at Philadelptiia, and Mr. Chase, wi& four others, was appointed a 
member from Maryland. They were instructed to join in '^agreeing 
on a general plan of conduct operating on the commercial connexion 
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of the colonies with the mother country for the relief of Boston and 
preservation of American liberty." A committee of correspondence 
was also appointed, of which Mr. Chase was an active and efficient 
member. 

The deep solemnity and unpatidleled wisdom and prudence that 
marked the proceeciinss of the Congress of 17T4, shed a lustre around 
the cause of equal rights, then in embryo, that forced applause from 
its most violent opposers. Had not the cabinet of Great Britain been 
blinded by sordia avarice, mad ambition and political delusion, and 
had not the king been a mere automaton, the moving, loyal and logical 
appeals from that august body of sa&;es would have been treated with 
respect and peace restored. The colonists asked for nothing but what 
was clearly right, and ask^d in the most respectful and even suppliant 
manner. Ministers were left without an excuse; their sacrilegious 
hands broke the sreat seal of the social compact; their agents sowed 
the Beeds of rebellion; their cruelty kindled the flame that devoured 
them; their visionary policy severed the cords of maternal affectioni 
their treachery spread the mantle of righteousness over the cause of the 
revolution. We justly censure them for their corrupt designs but re-* 
joice in the result of their projects. Haman erected his own gallows 
— Grenviile and North destroyed their own power. 

In 1775, Mr. Chase was again returned to Congress, but was tra-» 
melled with instructions of conciliation that were not congenial to his 
ardent feelings. His prudence', however, kept him within their Kmits. 
He was placed upon numerous committees and upon the very impor* 
tant one of providing ways and means for preparing a naval arma-^ 
ment. The ensuing year he was agun elected to the national legisla* 
ture, bound by instructions disavowing; a desire for independence, 
imposing upon him a course of amity and pacific submission uiat would 
have induced him to decline serving, haa he not hoped and predicted 
truly that British violence would eventually remove the injunction. 
In the spring of 1776 he was appointed upon an important mission; 
in conjunction with Benjamin Franklin, Charles Carroll and Bishop 
Carroll. These gentlemen proceeded "to Canada for the purpose of 
persuadinff the Canadians to join in shaking off the yoke of bondage^ 
The fall of General Montgomery and the dark doom that hung over 
tiie cause of libertv induced them to decline, ana after the most faith- 
ful and zealous efforts the committee were compelled to return with- 
out accomplishing the desired object, and the Canadas are still enjoy- 
ing the cold comforts of foreign power. When he arrived and took 
his seat in Congress he was rejoiced to learn that the subject of a final 
separation from the mother country was under consideration and was 
ably and boldly advocated. It'Was the very measure to animate the 
soul of Samuel Chase. His instructions now became oppressive and 
hung over him like an incubus. He redoubled his exertions to open 
the eyes of the members of the Maryland convention and induce them 
to leave him and his collea^es to act upon their own judgments. The 
request was granted just in time for him to record his vote in fovonr 
of that imperishable instrument that has immortalized the names of 
its signers and is the pride of every true American. The same day 
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that the declaration was adopted he was elected a third time to the 
Continental Congress^ and continued to serve in that body the two next 
ensuing years. 

A short time previous to the glorious fourth of July, Mr. Chase dis- 
covered that a Judas was among them in the person of the Rev. Dr. 
Zubly of Georgia, who was clandestinely corresponding with the ene** 
my^. So suddenly did this ardent patriot proclaim the name of the 
traitor upon the floor of Congress, that <^the gentleman from Georgia" 
admitted the truth of the cnarge and immediately retired from the 
hoqse« His arrest was ordered, but when the officers went to his cage 
the bird had flown and was never <<bagged." No member but the 
accuser and the accused knew the fact before it fell upon their ears 
from Mr. Chase, like a thunder clap without a cloud in view. No one 
served upon more committees during his time in Congress, and no 
one performed his duty more cheerfully and faithfully than Mr. Chase. 
In every branch of le^slation he was found fully competent to act 
well his part. In forming the articles of confederation ne was all life 
and industry^ he considered their adoption indispensably necessary 
to insure the completion of the good work already begun. The man- 
ner of I'epresentation, the mode of voting and the claims to the south 
sea, were the three points that elicited the most discussion. They were 
finally concluded and carried the colonies safely through their long 
and bloody struggle. 

In the rail of 1776 Messrs. Chase, Wilson, Clymer, Stockton and 
Smith, were appointed a committee to take charge of the war depart- 
ment, the duties of which involved the great business of the nation. 
This power was subsequently delegated to Washington, which relieved 
these gentlemen from a most onerous burden. They cheerfully com- 
menced their labours and as cheerfully resigned their task to him, in 
whose discretion and ability they had full confidence. 

About this time Mr. Chase gave another example of his bold and 
fearless disposition. It was ascertained that many of*the members of 
the society of Friends, in and about Philadelphia and New Jersey, 
inimical to the American cause, were circulating papers calculated 
to impede its progress, were acting in concert with the tories, and 
were in communication with the enemy ^ a report of which, with docu- 
ments substantiating the charges, was submitted to Congress by the 
committee for suppressing internal enemies, of which he was the pro- 
minent member. ' 

The exposure resulted in the confinement of several leading Qua- 
kers, a suppression of the seditious papers, and a course of more 
respectful neutralitv by the society. The measure was then deemed 
barsh by some, ana, at first view, will appear more so now; but on 
examination, taking into consideration all the circumstances of war, 
it will be found to be in accordance with the rules of epic law. 
A^eeably to the martial code of other nations, then the precedent 
guide for Congress, the punishment might have been much more 
severe. By the religious tenets of the society of Friends it can never 
be sanctioned, and by every friend of liberty, the necessity of such a 
case, imposed by the rules of war, is always regretted. Every social 
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compact and nation must be sabject to its own laws, and minor parts 
of a community mast submit to the ruling majority or superior power, or 
government cannot be maintained in any form. In 1777, Mr. Chase 
proposed a resolution to make loan office certificates a legal tender 
from whigs to tories for the payment of debts due. In 1778, the 
British parliament attempted a stratagem by which they hoped to 
create a division among the patriots by disseminating conciliatory 
propositions among the people, and by appointing commissioners, 
who, when they arrived, proposed conditions of inglorious peace. 
These promissorj^ and flattering papers were widely circulateu, i^nd 
to counteract their influence it was necessary that Congress should 

Erepare an answer. This task was imposed upon a committee and 
y that committee upon Mr. Chase. Most ably did he perform his 
duty. He unmasked the hypocrisy of the ministers, exposed their 
delusive gull trap to derision and scorn, and left them without a loop 
to hang upon. So well was it received by Congress that an unusually 
large number' was ordered to be printed* and a resolution passed re- 
commending the clei^ throughout the country to read it to their con^ 
ffre^tions after service on Sundays. Like all tbe other plans of the 
British cabinet then devised for enslaving the colonies, it recoiled 
upon their own heads with all the force of re-action. The following 
is a copy of the answer written by Mr. Chase. 

"Three years have now passed away since the commencement of 
the present war. A war without parallel in the annals of mankind. 
It hath displayed a s^ctacle the most solemn that can possibly be 
exhibited. Oa one side, we behold fraud and violence labouring in 
the service of despotism; on the other, virtue and fortitude supporting 
and establishing the rights of human nature. 

"You cannot but remember how reluctantly we were draped into 
this arduous contest, and how repeatedly, with the earnestness of 
humble entreaty, we supplicated a redress of our grievances from 
him who ought to have been the father of his people. In vain did we 
implore his protection; in vain appeal to the justice, the generosity of 
Englishmen; of men who had been the guardians, the asserters and 
vindicators of liberty through a succession of ages; men, who, with 
their swords had established the firm barrier of freedom, and cemented 
it with the blood of heroes. Every effort was vain; for even whilst 
we were prostrated at the foot of the throne, that fatal blow was struck 
which hath separated us forever. Tms spumed, contemned and in- 
sulted; thus o riven by our enemies into measures whicjh our souls 
abhorred, we made a solemn appeal to the tribunal of unerring wis- 
dom and justice. To that Almighty ruler of princes whose kingdom 
is over all. 

"We were then quite defenceless. Without arms, without ammu- 
nition, without clotiiing, without ships, without money, without offi- 
cers skilled in war; with no other reliance but the bravery of our 
people and the justice of our cause. We had to contend with a nation 
great in arts and in arms, whose fleets covered the ocean, whose ban- 
ners had waved in triumph through every quarter of the globe. How- 
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eyer unequal this contest, our weakness was still farther increased 
by the enemies which America had nourished in her bosom. Tbus 
exposed on the one hand to external force and internal divisions; on 
the other to be compelled to drink of the bitter cup of slavery and to 

?[0 sorrowing all our lives long-— in this sad alternative we cnose the 
ormer. To this alternative we were reduced by men» who, had they 
been animated by one spark of generosity, would have disdained to 
take such mean advantage of our situation, or had they paid the least 
regard to the rule3 of justice would have considered with abhorrence 
a proposition to injure those who had faithfully fought their battles, 
and industriously contributed to rear the edifice of their glory. 

'^But however great the injustice of our foes in commencing this ^ 
war, it is by no means equal to that cruelty with which they have con- 
ducted it. The course of their armies is marked by rapine and de- 
vastation. Thousands, without distinction of age or sex, have been 
driven from their peaceful abodes to encounter the rigours of incle- 
ment seasons, and the face of heaven hath been insulted by the wanton 
conflagration of defenceless towns. Their victories have been fol- 
lowed by -the cool murder of men no longer able to resist, and those 
who escaped from the first act of carnage have been exposed by cold, 
hunger and nakedness — to wear out a miserable existence in the te- 
dious hours of confinement, or to become the destroyers of their coun- 
trymen, of their friends, perhaps, dreadful ideal of their parents or 
children. Nor was this the outrageous barbarity of an individual, but 
a system of deliberate malice, stamped with the concurrence of the 
Bntish legislature, and sanctioned with all the formalities of law* 
Nay,' determined to dissolve the closest bonds of society, they have 
stimulated servants to slay their masters in the peaceful hQur of do- 
mestic security. And, as if all this were insufficient to slake their 
thirst of blood, the blood of brothers, of unoffending brothers, they 
have excited the Indians asainst us; and a general, who calls himself 
a christian, a follower of the merciful Jesus, bath dared to proclaim 
to all the world his intention of letting loose against us whole hosts 
of savages, whose rule of warfare is promiscuous carnage— who re- 
joice to murder the infant smiling in its mother's arms-^to inflict on 
their prisoners the most excruciating torments, and exhibit scenes of 
horror from which nature recoil^. 

"Were it possible, they would have added to this terril^e system: 
for they have offered the inhabitants of these states to be exported by 
their merchants to the sickly, baneful climes of India, there to perish: 
an offer not accepted, merely from the impracticability of carrying it 
into execution. 

"Notwithstanding these great provocations we have treated such of 
them as fell into our hands with tenderness, and studiously endeav- 
oured to alleviate the afflictions of their captivity. This conduct we 
have pursued so far as to be by them stigmatized with cowardice, and 
by our friends with folly. But our dependance was not upon man. 
It was upon Him who hath commanded us to love our enemies and 
to render good for evil. And what can be morfe wonderful than the 
manner ofour deliverance? How often havo we been reduced to dis- 
31 
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tress, and yet been raised up? When the means to prosecute the war 
have been wanting to us, have not our foes themselves been rendered 
instrumental in providing them? This hath been done in such a va- 
riety of instances so peculiarly marked almost by the direct interpo- 
sition of Providence, that not to feel and acknowledge his protection, 
would be the height of impious ingratitude. 

"At length that God of battles, in whom was our trust, hath con- 
ducted us through the paths of danger and distress to the thresholds 
of security. It hath now become morally certain, that if we have 
courage to persevere we shall establish our liberties and independence. 
The haughty prince who spurned us from his feet with contumely and^ 
disdain; and the parliament which proscribed us, now descend to offer 
terms of accommodation. Whilst in the full career of victory, they 
pulled oif the mask and avowed their intended despotism. But hav- 
ing lavished in vain the blood and treasure of their subjects in pur- 
suit of this execrable purpose, they now endeavour to ensnare us with 
the insidious offers of peace. They would seduce you into a depen- 
dance which, necessarily, inevitably leads to the most humiliating 
slavery. And do they believe that you will accept these fatal terms? 
Because you have suffered the distresses of war, do they suppose that 
you will basely lick the dust before the feet of your destroyers? Can 
there be an American so lost to the feelings which adorn human na- 
ture—to the generous pride, the elevation, the dignity of freedom? Is 
there a man who would not abhor a dependance upon those who have 
deluged his country in the blood of its inhabitants? We cannot sup- 
pose this, neither is it possible that they themselves can expect to 
make many converts. What then is their intention? Is it not to lull 
you with the fallacious hopes of peace, until they can assemble new 
armies to prosecute their nefarious designs? If this is not the case, 
whv do they strain every nerve to levy men throughout their islands? 
Why do they meanly court every little tyrant of Europe to sell them 
his unhappy slaves? Why do they continue to embitter the minds of 
the savages against you? Surely this is not the way to conciliate the 
affections of America* Be not therefore deceived. You have still to 
expect one severe conflict. Your foreign alliances, though they se- 
cure your independence, cannot secure your country from desolation, 
your habitations from plunder, your^wives from insult or violation, 
nor your children from butchery. Foiled in their principal desi^, 
you must expect to feel the rage of disappointed ambition. Arise 
then] to your tents! and gird you for battle. It is time to turn the 
headlong current of vengeance upon the heads of the destroyers. They 
have filled up the measure of their abominations, and like ripe fruit 
must soon drop from the tree. Although much is dorie, yet much re- 
mains to do. Expect not peace whilst any corner of America is in 
possession of your foes. You must drive them away from the land of 
promise, a land flowing indeed with milk and honey. Your brethren 
at the extremities of the continent already implore your friendship and 
protection. It is your duty to grant their request. They hunger and 
thirst after liberty. Be it yours to dispense the heavenly gift. And 
what is there now to prevent it? 
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"After the ynremitted efforts of our enemies we are stronger than 
before. Nor can the wicked emissaries who so assiduously labour to 
promote their cause, point out any one reason to suppose tliat we shall 
not receive daily accessions of strength. They tell you, it is true, 
that your money is of no value; and your debts so enormous that they 
can never be paid. But we tell you that if Britain presecutes the war 
another campaign, that single campaign will cost her more than we 
have hitherto expended ^ and yet these men would prevail upon yoU 
to take up that immense load, and for it to sacrifice your dearest 
rights; for surely there is no man so absurd as to suppose that the 
least shadow of liberty can be preserved in a dependant connexion 
with Great Britain. From the nature of the thing it is evident that 
the only security you could obtain, would be the justice and modera« 
tion of a parliament who have sold the rights of their own constituents; 
And this slender security is still farther weakened by the con8idera<» 
tion that it was pledged, to rebels, (as they unjustly call the good 
people of these states,) with whom they think they are not bound to 
keep faith by any law whatsoever. Thus would you be cast bound 
among men whose minds, by your virtuous resistance, have been 
sharpened to the keenest edge of revenge. Thus would your chil- 
dren and your children's chilaren, be by you forced to a participation 
of all their debts, their wars, their luxuries and their crimes; and this 
mad and this impious system they would lead you to adopt because 
of the derangement of your finances. 

"It becomes you deeply to reflect on this subject. Is there a country 
upon earth which hath such resources for the payment of her debts as 
America? Such an extensive territory; so fertile, so blessed in its 
climate and productions^ Surely there is none. Neither is there 
any to which the wise Europeans will sooner confide their property. 
liVhat then are the reasons that your money hath depreciated? Be- 
cause no taxes have been imposed to carry on the war; because your 
commerce hath been interrupted by your enemies' fleets; because 
their armies have ravaged ana desolated a part of your country; be- 
cause their agents have vtllanously counterfeited your bills; because 
extortioners among you, inflamed with the lust of gain, have added to 
the price of every article of life; and because weak men have been 
artfully led to believe that it is of no value. How is this dangerous 
disease to be remedied? Let those among you who have leisure and 
opportunity collect the monies which individuals in their neighbour- 
hood are desirous of placing in the public funds. Let the several 
legislatures sink their respective emissions, that so there being but 
one kind of bills them may be less danser of counterfeits. Refrain a 
little from purchasing those things whicb are not absolutely necessary, 
that so those who have engrossed commodities may suffer, (as they 
deservedly will,) the loss of their ill gotten hoards, by reason of tlie 
commerce with foreign nations, which the fleets will protect. Above 
all, bring forward your armies into the field. Trust not to appear- 
ances of peace or safety. Be assured that unless you. persevere you 
will be exposed to every species of barbarity. But if you exert the 
means of aefence which God and nature have given you, the time will 
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soon arrive when every man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree, 
and there shall be none to make him afraid. 

"The sweets of a free commerce with every part of the earth will 
soon reimburse you for all the losses you have sustained. The full 
tide of wealth will flow in upon your shores, free from the arbitrary 
impositions of those whose interest and whose declared policy it was 
to check your growth. Your interests will be fostered and nourished 
bv ^vernments that derive their power from your grant, and will be 
obliged, by the influence of cogent necessity, to exert it in your 
favour. 

"It is to obtain these things that we call for your strenuous, unre- 
mitted exertions. Yet do not believe that you have been or can be 
saved merely by your own strength. No! it is by the assistance of 
heaven; and this you must assiduously cultivate by "acts which heaven 
approves. Thus shall the power and the happiness of these sovereign, 
free and independent states, founded on the virtue of their citizens, 
increase, extend and endure, until the Almighty shall blot out all the 
empires of the earth." 

This brilliant display of talent closed the congressional labours of 
this devoted friend of liberty. He retired with all the honours of a 
statesman, a sa^e, a patriot and an honest man. He had stood firmly 
at his post a faithful public servant, a bold advocate for freedom and 
the rights of man, an acute and discerning counsellor in every emer- 
gency, a fearless champion in times of danger, an ornament to his 
country and a terror to his enemies. As a working man he had no 
superior, as a debater he had but few equal?. Witnout the melliflu- 
ous elocution of a Cicero, or any pleonastic parade, he spoke forcibly, 
reasoned closely, demonstrated clearly and deduced conclusively. 
He sou^t to inform the judgment, enlighten the understanding and 
to convince by sound argument. After the close of the revolution, 
Mr. Chase was sent to England to prosecute a claim in favour of Ma- 
ryland for bank stock, and obtained for the state six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. His journal during his absence shows that he 
was a close observer of men and things in the minutest particulars. 
His high attainments as a lawyer, a scholar and a statesman — ^his frank 
and gentlemanly deportment and his thorough and persevering busi- 
ness habits, made a very favourable impression upon the British bar- 
risters and members of parliament. Efe remained in Europe nearly 
a year, and on his return resumed the practice of law. 

In 1786, he removed to Baltimore, in consequence of which his 
worthy friend, Colonel Howard, at whose solicitation he changed his 
residence, conveyed to hiin in fee a square of ten lots of ground 
situated near the plot designed for the public buildings, on the condi- 
tion that he located upon it. This square is bounded by Eutaw, Lex- 
ington, Fayette and Paca streets, ancl the mansion house built by Mr. 
Chase is still owned by his descendants. 

In 1788, he was appointed chief justice of the new criminal court 
organized for the then town and county of Baltimore, and the same 
year was a member of the Maryland convention that ratified the fede- 
ral constitution. In 1791, he was appointed chief justice of the gene- 
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ral court of his native statej and in 1796, he ivas appointed, by Presi- 
dent Washington, an associate judge of the supreme court of the 
United States, which dignified station he filled with great ability to 
the time of his demise. He was esteemed one of the ablest judges 
upon the bench, and when serving in the courts below, seldom had 
one of his decisions reversed. His expositions of law and his charges to 
juries were learned, luminous, logical and profound. His manner was 
forcible, impressive and commanding. With all this lustre around 
him, and with his great and acknowledged services in the cause of 
the revolution still green and fresh, Judge Chase was placed ini the 
crucible of severe and unrelenting persecution, prompted alone by 
political animosity, created by the lofty independence of thought and 
expression before alluded to, and which prepared him to act a bold, 
conspicuous and useful part, when the fury of British wrath was poured 
out upon his country. 

In January, 1804, John Randolph obtained the passage of a reso- 
lution in the house of representatives of the United States, instituting 
an inquiry into the official conduct of Judge Chase, and as a salvo the 
name of Judge Peters was added. No man was ever more vigorous 
and persevering in the accomplishment of an object than Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and no one was more capable of consummating his designs. 
The committee reported on the sixth of the ensuing March, acquitting 
Judge Peters from all blame, and recommending the impeachment of 
Judge Chase. On the £6th of the same month six articles of impeach- 
ment were reported, predicated upon the following grounds: In 1800, 
he presided with Judge Peters at Philadelphia, when and where John 
Fries, who had been tried before Judges Peters and Iredel at the pre- 
vious session for treason against the government of Pennsylvania, was 
put upon his trial a second time, in consequence of some informality 
at his first. Having been fully informed of the points of law at issue 
and the proceeding of the first trial. Judge Chase previously prepared 
an elaborate exposition of his opinions upon the law of treason, and 
with his constitutional frankness, and with the approbation of Judge 
Peters, submitted a copy to the counsel for the defendant and to the 
district attorney, reserving a. copy for the jury after the trial was over. 
Messrs. Lewis and Dallas^ counsel for the prisoner, considered this 
profeaHonaliy and professedly a pre-judgment of the case, suffered 
Fries to be tried without any aid, undoubtedly intending and success- 
fully succeeding in creating an excitement of sympathy that procured 
his pardon immediately after conviction. Fries subsequently called 
upon Judge Chase and thanked him for the impartial manner he had 
treated him when on his trial. The whole matter was then considered, 
as it undoubtedly was, a ruse de guerre of ingenious counsel, and no 
one attributed any bad motives to the bench. The approval of Judge 
Peters at the time is a conclusive evidence that the course of Judge 
Chase was not only pure in design, but that it was not in violation of 
the strictest rules of judiciary proceedings. He had given an opinion 
upon the law^ not upon the facts of the case. This he was bound 
to explain to the grand jurors before they proceeded to find any 
bills, and to the traverse jury that tried each prisoner. This consti- 
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toted the first charge in tiie iapearhmcDt Shortlj after, a aian 
named Callendar was tried before Jud^ Chase in Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, under the sedition law, for pablishiog a libel upon the president. 
During the trial the judge refused the admission of testimony offered 
on the part of the prisoner, as he believed ill^llj, and thereby 
eroitly offended those who were opposed to the law in question. He 
believed the law salutary, as he did that which suppressed the tones 
and Quakers in 1776$ and believed the venality ot the press required 
a check; manv others thought differently. The law, nght or wrong, 
he was compelled bv his oaui of office to execute so long as it remained 
in force. That his legal decisions were correct, must be presumed, or 
a writ of error would have been taken under the existing excitement 
This Conned the foundation of the second chaige. 

From Virginia he proceeded to New Castle, Delaware, where he 
held a court aided by Judge Bedford. In his charge to the grand | 

jurors, presuming that cases under the unpopular sedition law might 
come before them, he gave his views frankly upon it, and that they I 

might better understand what constituted a breach of its provisions, 
alluded to the publications of a high toned party paper printed in the 
district, as containing the kind of libels intended to be suppressed by 
it. This gave great offence to those who were opposed to it. But 
the judge only discharged a duty which he had sworn to perform. J 

The personal allusion ma;^ be considered by some uncourteous, but i| 

his object was plain and simple demonstration for which he was al- 
ways remarkable. No ingenuity has or ever can fairly construe it 
into a pre-judgment of the case. The publications were before him, 
they came clearly within the meaning and intention of the law. He 
charged them upon no individual specifically, but that some one had 
published them was beyond dispute, and that they were in violation 
of the law in question, was to his mind equally plain. This constitut- 
ed the ground of the third article of the impeachment 

In 1803, Judge Chase, in delivering his charge to the grand jury of 
Baltimore, having become a decided federalist and believing the course 
pursued by the democrats was wrong, made sundry remarks upon the 

Eolitics of ihe day. This was, in my opinion, a surplusage of duty, 
ut not a subject of impeachment, and may be traced to the warm 
temperament of his mind, the great political excitement of that period, 
and to the innovations, as he believed them, upon the constitution 
and laws by political influence, without discovering a shadow of im- 
purity in his motives. Freedom of speech is a constitutional privi- 
lege, and he was only using the same liberty claimed by his opponents, 
and which was then given by the repeal of the sedition law. That 
it was a proper time and place to read a political lecture I do not pre- 
tend, but it does not therefore follow that his designs were corrupt 
or his conduct criminal. The ermine of a judge is not rendered more 
comely by being powdered with the farina of politics, but his ri^ht to 
think andt speak upon this subject, none will question. He animad- 
verted in his charge upon the alterations of the constitution of his na- 
tive state, particularly upon that of the extension of the ri^t of suf- 
frage, to which he had strong objections. In this particular his 
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Opinions were in unison with man^ of the most devoted patriots of the 
revolution, who deemed the elective franchise unsafe if controlled bj 
uninformed men, who, not distinctly understanding, would not pro- 
perly appreciate their rights. The reasons for this opinion were strong- 
er then tnan now, and an anxiety to preserve the government pure and 
umdefiled, unquestionably pervaded the bosom of Judge Chase. 

In another part of this charge to the ^rand jury he spoke strongly 
against the changes that had been made in the judiciary system of the 
United States, attributed them to party politics, and deemed them 
personal in their objects and not conducive to the public good in their 
operation. The last two points were proper subjects of comment, inas- 
much as they related to his official duties. That a man like him 
should remark severely upon what he believed to be impolitic or 
wrong, was a matter oi course. He was never accustomed to half- 
way business. In all this nothing appears to lead any candid mind 
to suppose he was not honest in his intentions and pure in his motives. 
Upon these premises the six articles of impeachment were based, and 
at the next session, out of the same material, two more were manu- 
factured — ^the natural increase of a year. 

On the 2nd of January, 1805, Judge Chase was arraigned before the 
Senate of the United States, amajority of the members being politically 
opposed to him, but among them were men who loved justice more than 
party. The gigantic powers of Mr. Randolph were brought to bear 
against the accused with all their force. The trial continued, except a 
short recess, until the first of March, a part of which time the Judge 
was confined by illness. He was defended by Messrs. Martin, Hopkin- 
8^41, Harper and Key, ably and faithfully. Of five of the charges he 
was acquitted by a maiority of the Senate, and a constitutional number 
could hot be obtained to convict him on the others, and of course he 
stood approved, ac<]^uitted and triumphant over his enemies at the 
highest tribunal of his country. He had never doubted the favourable 
result and was at no time depressed by the prosecution. From that 
period to the time of his last illness his peace was undisturbed, and he 
continued to be an ornament to the judiciary, an honour to his coun- 
try, and the faithful friend of huipan rights and equal justice. On 
the 19th of June, 1811, surrounded by his family and friends and 
in the full enjoyment of the smiles of his Redeemer, he bade a last 
farewell to sublunary things and died peaceful and happy. 

In the character of this great and good man we find no corruption 
to condemn, and many strong and brilliant traits to admire. As a 
revolutionary patriot he stood on a lofty eminence; as a statesman he 
rendered many and important services; as a lawyer he enjoyed a high 
reputation; as a judge, his talents and legal acquirements were of the 
most exalted character. All the charges against his judicial career, 
and the result of their investigation, have been faithfully laid before, 
the reader, who is left to examine impartially, and I hope, to judge 
correctly. I find no evidence of guile in his heart; he expressed his 
opinions freely, he felt them strongly, and was evidently sincere ia 
his conclusions. 

Against his private character malice and slander never directed an 
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arrow. He was in all respects above suspicion. He was a kind hus* 
baDd> an affectionate father, a warm friend, and an open, honourable, 
but scarifying eoemj. From the constitution of his nature and the 
vehemence of his feelings, he was calculated to gain strong friends 
and create violent enemies. His independence and decision were 
admired, but often roused animosity in others. His political oppo* 
nents he handled with great severity, which accounts for the migntj 
effort made to prostrate him. 

He was a roan of a noble and benevolent disposition — ^a friend to 
the poor and needy. A particular instance of his generosity was 
exhibited in 1783. Listening to the discussions of a debating club 
in Baltimore, he was forcibly struck with the talent exhibited by a 
youth, to him an utter stranger. On inquiry, he found that he was 
poor, and in the employment of an apothecary. He called upon him, 
advised him to study law; offered him a home at bis house, the use 
of his library, and the aid of his instruction. His proposition was 
accepted; the youth arrived at manhood, rose to eminence, and became 
an ornament to America. Thifr was the celebrated William Pinkney, 
who was minister to Russra',^London, Naples, and attorney-general 
of the United States. He often recurred to his benefactor with feel- 
ings of the profoundest gratitude in after life. 

Judge Chase was also a friend to education and religion. He was 
a member of St. Paul parish, and was active in (promoting the best 
interests of practical piety, social order and purity of morals. His 
force, vigour, and decision of character and stern integrity, were ad- 
mirably calculated for the period in which he lived; and if he some- 
times offended by soaring above the non-committal system of technical 
politics, it must be attributed to the strong combination of conflicting 
circumstances that uniformly attend the period of a revolution, the 
formation of a new government, and the asperity of high-toned parties, 
operating as they did upon the sensitive feelings of an ardent, patriotic 
and independent mind. 


WILLIAM HOOPER. 

The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. This ancient apo- 
thegm can never be controverted by the ingenuity of sophistry; it is 
based upon reason, justice, and sound philosophy. Its solution is brief. 
To be wise is to be good — ^to be good is to be happy. To avoid all 
vice and practise only virtue, is the great desideratum of earthly bliss- 
Virtue carries with it its own reward. Vanity and vain glory may 
be richly laden with blossoms, but they bear no fruit. We must 
look to the great Author of all good for substantial enjoyment; we must 
fear to offend the mwesty of his laws to be truly wise. The greatest 
nien who have ever figured upon the stage of action, fullj recognised 
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the power of omnipoteace» and feared to offend the great Jehovah. 
The sages of the American revolution were constantly under the in* 
flueoce of this salutary principle. This may be inferred from their 
writings, their examples, i^nd the proceedings of the Continental Con- 
gress. Days of humiliation and prayer were frequently fixed and 
recommended by legislative proclamation, by the states and by the 
general government. ^ 

Among those of the signers who appears to have lived with the fear 
of God TCifore his eyes, was William Hooper, a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts, born on the 17th of June, 1742. He was the son of 
the Reverend Wiiliaoi Hooper, who came from Kelso, in the south of 
Scotland, and was for many years the pastor of Trinitv church in 
Boston. He was a man of high accomplishments, a good scholar, an 
able and eloquent preacher, and a devoted christian. He was useful 
in life and lived in the affections of his people. 

William,. being of a slender constitution, received the first rudiments 
of his education from his father under the parental roof. At the age 
of seven years be was placed under the care of Mr. Lovell, and at the 
age of fifteen he entered Harvard University. His talents were of a high 
order and his industry untiring. His mind was moulded in wisdom, 
and averse to trifling amusements and fleeting pleasures. During va« 
nation he repaired to his. father's library and devoted himself to the 
acquisition of knowledge, instead of obtaining a relaxation from study 
by mingling in the convivial circle. He had a gre^t taste for the 
Classics and polite literature. He paid particular attention to com- 
position and elocution. Refinement in every thing was his aim. 

In 1760^ he graduated with. the degree of bachelor of arts, and com- 
menced the study of law under James Otis, one of the most distin- 
guished counsellors of that day. From the pious course of his life 
from his youth up, his father had indulged a hope that his inclination 
would have led him to the pulpit, but cheerfully submitted to the 
choice he had made. The same industry and correct deportment that 
carried him successfully through collejge, enabled him to master the 
intricate science of his election, and gain the esteem of all who knew 
him. After completing his course he was admitted to practice, richly 
stored with theory for futuf e use. 

Manhood had now spread its dignified mantle over him. He was 
of the middle height, slender and elegant in form^ gentlemanly and 
engaging in hik manners, with strangers rather reserve, with his friends 
frank and familiar, free from aflectotion, of a serious turn, and at all 
times honest and sincere. - His countenance beamed with intelligence 
and benignity, his powers of conversation were pleasing and instruc- 
tive, chaste and classical. His mind was investigating, deliberative, 
analyzing and firm. His habits were strictly moral; his disposition 
was benevolent, hospitable and kind. As a public speaker he was 
eloquent, persuasive, logical and sometimes sarcastic. With qualities* 
like these, Mr. Hooper repaired to Wilmington, North Carolina, in 
1766, and commenced the practice of his profession. He was induced 
to locate there by several wealthy connexions residing in that place. 
He soon obtained a lucrative business^ and to convince the people 
32 
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thbt he conteinplated a permanent location mnoiig them, he married 
Miss Anna Clark, a lailj of unusual accomplishments and strength 
of mind, and highly respectable in her character and connexions. 
She was the sister of General Thomas Clark. i^ 

His legal fame rose rapidly and was built upon a substantial basis. 
About the year 1768, he was employed to conduct several important 
public trials, which he managed with such skill and address, as to 
place him among the ablejst advocates of the province; He was treated 
with marked attention by Governors Tryon and Martin, and by chief 
justice Howard. 

These attentions from the king's officers arose, in a measure, from 
the superior talents and merit ot Mr. Hooper, l)ut had also an ulterior 
object— that of saining his influence in favour of the designs of their 
royal master. Tnis could not be accomplished. He had received his 
legal education in Boston, where the designs of ministers had been 
probed for years. He had imbibed liberal principles and was a friend 
to equal rights. Upon the firm basis of eternal justice he had planted 
himself, from which flattery could not decoy him nor threatening 
dangers drive him. 

One peculiar circumstance may have caused a^ particular attach- 
ment for him on the part of the officers of government, that of having 
taken a bold stand against a class of desperadoes called reguUUorSg 
who formed a dangerous association as cartas 1766, in the interior of 
the province. They were composed principally of men who were 
ignorant, poor and savage, collected and led by men of more intelli^ 
gence but of baser minds, who incited them to open rebellion by com- 

Slaints against the civil authorities, and the promise of reward. They 
rove the judges from the bench and committed many personal out- 
rages. They even set the military at defiance, and threatened to 
assume the entire rule. At that alarming crisis, Mr. Hooper was one 
who came forward and dared to advise decisive measures. The number 
of the regulators had accumulated to three thousand. The plan of Mr. 
Hooper was carried into execution; a military force was raised, a 
severe battle ensued and the insui'gents were dispersed. This occur* 
red in 1770. 

In 1773, Mr. Hooper was elected a member of the assembly of 
North Carolina, and discharged his duties so much to the satisfaction of 
his constituents, that they returned him the ensuing year. It was then 
that the creatures of the crown attempted to throw a minrsterial coil of 
oppression around the people, and it was then that they found a bold, 
fearless, eloquent and uncompromising opponent in William Hooper. 
He not only met them in the legislative hall with incontrovertible 
arguments, but he spread their designs before the public far and wide, 
by a series of essays over the signature of Hampden. His course waa 
in favour of liberal principles, but ruinous to his purse. The ques- 
tion before the assembly was the re-organiauition of the judiciary, 
which had become defunct by the expiration of the s^tatute that 
created it. An attempt was made to model it in such a manner as 
to meet the deaigus of the British cabinet So powerful was the in- 
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fiuence of Mr. Hoopert'that he kept his opponents at baj, and the pro* 
vince was a year without anj courts. 

He was now fairlj before the people, a champion for liberty. On 
the S5th of August, 1774y he was appointed a delegate to the Con* 
gross of Philadelphia. In that body he was placed on the important 
committee that prepared a statement of the rights of the colonies, the 
manner these rights had been infringed, and the most probable means 
of affecting their restoration. He was also one of the committee that 
reported the statutes that affected the trade and manufactures of the 
colonies. Upon the report of these two committees all the conclusive 
proceedings of that Congress were based, from which we may infer 
that the aolest and most active men were placed upon them. The 
ensuing year he was re-elected to the national assembly, and soon 
after he took his seat, he was appointed chairman of a committee to 
prepare an address to the people of Jamaica relative to British op- 
pression. It was written by him, and is in a style bold, vi^roos and 
classical. The following extract is a fair sample. Speaking of the 
plan of action laid and pursued by the British ministry, he writes; 
''That our petitions have been treated with disdain, is now become 
the smallest part of our complaint. Ministerial insolence is lost in 
ministerial barbarity. It has, by an exertion peculiarly ingenious, 
IMToeured those very measures^ which it laid us under the hard neces- 
sity of pursuing, to be stigmatised in parliament as rebellious. It has 
plunged us in all the horrors and calamities of civil war. It has 
caused the treasures and blood of Britain, formerly exhausted and 
shed for far other ends, to be spilt and wasted in the execrable de- 
sign of spreading slavery over British America. It ¥nll not, however, 
accomplished its aim^ in the worst contingency a choice will still be 
left which it can never prevent us from taking." 

On the 12th of June, Mr. Hooper offered the following resolution in 
Congress, ivhich demonstrates the position taken in the exordium of 
tills sketch. 

'*It is at all times an indispensable duty devoutly to acknowledge the 
superintending providence of the greatgovernor of the world, especial- 
ly in times of impending danger and public calamity — to reverence and 
adore his immutable justice as well as to implore his merciful inter- 
position for our deliverance; therefore, 

'^Resolved, that it is recommended by Congress that the people of 
ite American colonies observe the twentieth day of July next as a 
day of public humiliation, fasting and prayer." 

The- zeal and exertions of this patriot were of the most vigorous 
character. He served on numerous committees and was higljlj es- 
teemed by all the members. His constituents were so well satisfied 
with his course that he was returned a third time to the honourable 
post he had so ably filled. In the spring of 1776, he was a member of 
the conventions that convened at Hillsborough and Halifax, and was 
one of the leading and most eloquent speakers. He also prepared an 
address to the people of the British empire that was written with much 
nerve and energy. He then repaired to his place in Congress, 
and boldly supported the declaration of rights. He had long been 
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convinced of its propriety, and when the thrilling moment arrived for 
the final decision he sanctioned it bj his vote and signatore. He was 
an unwavering friend to the cause he had espoused; patient, cheerful, 
persevering, prudent and firm under all circumstances. 

In February, 1777, he obtained leave of absence from Congress and 
returned to his family. When the news of the defeat of Washington 
at Giermantown reached him at Wilmington, he was surrounded by a 
circle of his friends, who seemed dismayed at the intelligence, fie 
rose calmly from his seat and remarked, with great animation and 
cheerfulness, «^We have been disappointed! — but no matter— now 
that we have become the assailants there can be no doubt of the 
issue." 

Before his return his property had suffered from royal vengeance^ 
his personal safety now became endangered and he was compelled to 
fly into the interior for safety. His family had removed several times. 
He made arrangements, in the event of the subjueation of the colonies 
by the British, to remove to one of the French West India Islands, 
where, it is said, all the signers, with the French minister, would have 
went, had not the independence of the states been sustained. He 
did not return to Wilmington until it was evacuated in 1781, during 
which time his family was there, exposed to the insults of the enemy. 
He appears not to have returned to Congress again, but mingled with 
the people, rousing them to a sense of meir duty, and was an active 
member of the state councils. In 1782 he removed to Hillsborough, 
and endeavoured to restore his long neglected private affidrs to order. 
In 1786, he was appointed by Congress a judge of the court organized 
to settle the controversy between New York and Massachusetts rela- 
tive to disputed territory, a delicate and important duty, from which 
he was relieved by an amicable settlement by the litigants before the 
court proceeded to act in the premises. 

Mr. Hooper continued to take a conspicuous part in the l^slation 
of North Carolina, and also pursued the practice of his profession until 
1787, when his health b^an to decline and he retired from public life 
and from the bar, to enjoy that repose in domestic felicity which had 
always been more congenial to his mind than public stations, however 
lofty. In his retirement he carried with him the esteem of his fellow 
citizens and the gratitude of a nation of freemen. Not a blemish 
could be found to tarnish the fair fame of his public career or private 
reputation. He had served his country faithfully and disdiarged tie 
duties of friend, citizen, lawyer, patriot, husband and father, with 
fidelity. From the elevated eminence of conscious int^ri^ he looked 
back upon his past life — with the eyes of faith he looked forward to a 
crown of unfading ^lory, and in October 1790, closed his eyes in 
death and resigned his soul to that God whom to fear is the banning 
of wisdom. 
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HoNSsnr is a virtue that commands universal respect. This term, 
like many others, has lost much of its original force and is too promis- 
cuously used. When Pope proclaimed an honest man the noblest 
work of God, he included purpose, word and action in all things, under 
all circumstances and at all times. He alluded to a man whose purity 
of heart placed him above every temptation to violate the original laws 
of integrity which emanated from the High Chancery of Heaven. His 
imagination pictured a man whose every action through his whole life 
should pass the moral scrutiny of omniscience unscathed, and stand 
approved at the dread tribunal of the great Jehovah. Such a man is 
a noble workindeed, worthy of the highest admiration and closest imi« 
tation. 

The sixers of the declaration of independence were remarkable 
for integrity, and none of them more so than Thomas Nblson, who 
was born at York, Virgnnia, on the 26th of December, 1738. He was 
the son of William Nelson, whose father was a native of England and 
settled in York at an early period. The father of Thomas was an 
enterprising and successful merchant, and eventually became also a 
wealthy planters He filled many public stations with great ability, 
and during the interval between the administration of Lord Bottetourt 
and Lord Dunmore, presided over the colony ex officio, being then 
president of the executive council. 

At the age of fourteen years Thomas Nelson was placed under, the 
instruction of Mr. Newcomb, whose school was near Hackney, Eng- 
land. When his preparatory studies were completed he was placed 
at Cambridge and enteredof Trinity College, under the tuition of Dr. 
Beilby Porteus, who was one of the brightest literary ornaments of'his 
age and ultimately became the bishop of London. Guided by the 
master-hand of this finished scholar, acccomplished gentleman and 
pious man, Mr. Nelson traced the fair lines of science and explored 
the avenues of literature. The principles of virtue and integrity were 
also deeply impressed upon his mind and governed his actions through 
life. After spending ei^ht years at the classic fountain in England, 
he returned to Virginia, highly polished in mind and person. He enter- 
ed into the enjoyment of a lai^e landed estate, and over one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars in cash. In August, 1762, he led to the 
hymeneal altar Miss Lucy, daughter of Philip Grymes, of Brandon, 
and settled permanently at his native place. His house became the 
seat of hospitality and domestic felicity. He assimilated his style of 
life, in some respects, to that of an Enslish nobleman when at his 
country seat. He rode almost daily to nis plantation, a few miles 
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from York, and amased himself with his gpi. He also ke|it a pack 
of hoands and in the winter often joined in the thrilling and blood- 
stirring sport of the fox-chase. No respectable stranger conld Tisit 
the town withont receiyin^ an urgent invitation to partake of his hosp- 
talitj. In this manner his time passed smoothlj along until the pub- 
lic flemanded his services. 

For a long time a particular intimacy existed between the leading 
men of Virginia and those of England. This arose from consangninitj 
and wealth and was kept alive for a century by an interchange of good 
feelings and offices. The sons of the wealthy men of the Old Domi- 
nion were uniformly educated in Great Britain, and imbibed the same 
feelings of independence manifested by the noblemen of the mother 
country, and felt themselves, very properly, entitled to as much con- 
fidence from the king as a native and resident of Albion. Hence, 
when the car of oppression was mounted by the British ministry, -the 
noblest sons of Virginia were the most vigorous opposers of royal' 
power. They at once acted in concert with the patriots of New Eng- 
land and treated the insults offered at Boston as though they had been 
personally directed to them. The very fact of former intimacy made 
this opposition more bitter and pointed. 

In 1774, Mr. Nelson was elected to the house of burgesses and took 
a bold stand in &vour of liberal principles. He was one of the ^ghty- 
nine members who assembled at a tavern the day after Lord Donmore^ 
dissolved the house and formed themselves into an association of non^ 
intercourse with Great Britain. At the next election he was agaiir 
retumed to the house of burgesses. He was a member of the conven- 
tion, held on the first of August of that year, to elect delegates to Con^ 
gress, and of the one convened in March, 1775, for this and other pur-' 
poses. He supported the boldest measures that were proposed by the 
daring Patrick Henry, from which many of the patriots at first recoiled 
with amazement He had no ear for the syren song of peace when 
the shores of his country were darkened by foreign fleets and armies. 
From the following resolutions introduced in the last named conven- 
tion by Patrick Henry, the reader can form an idea of the feelings 
that pervaded the minds of the leading patriots at that early period. 
One of the germs of our militia system will also be perceived. 

**Resolved, that a well regulated militia, composed of gentlemen and 
yeomen, is the natural strength and only security of a free govern- 
ment; that such a militia in this colony would for ever render it un- 
necessary for the mother country to keep among us, for the purpose 
of our defence, any standing army of mercenarjr soldiers, always sub- 
versive of the quiet and dangerous to the liberties of the people, and 
would obviate the pretext of taxing for their support. 

''That the establishment of such a militia is, at this time, peculiarly 
necessary by the state of our laws, some of which have already expired 
and others will shortly be so-— and that the known remissness of gov- 
ernment in calling us together in legislative capacity renders it too 
insecure, in this time of danger and distress, to rely that opportunity 
will be given of renewing them in general assembly, or making any 
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provasioii to fecure our tneatiinable richts and liberties from those 
rariher violations with which thej are threatened. 

^'ResoWed^ therefore, that this colony be immediately pot in a state 
of defence, and that — — ^ be a committee to prepare a plan for em- 
bodying, arming and disciplining such a number of men as may be 
sufficient for that purpose.'' 

These resolutions were warmly supported by Mr. Nelson, whose 
property was exposed to the utmost danger in case of an open rupture 
with the royal authorities. The measure proposed was carriea into 
effect, and from that time opposition to the pretensions of the crown 
assumed a bold front in Virginia. This convention assembled again 
in July, and divided the colony into sixteen military districts, the 
eastern district to raise forthwith a regiment of six hundred and eighty 
men, rank and file, and each of the others to raise a battalion of five 
hundred, to be at once armed and held in readiness to march at any 
moment The convention also directed the raising of two regiments 
oi regulars of one thousand and twenty privates, and appointed 
Patrick Henry to command the first and Mr. Nelson to command 
the second. Thus Virginia assumed a determined and systematic 
attitude of defence at an early period. 

On the 11th of August this convention met again and elected Mr. 
Nelson a delegate to the Continental Congress, in which he took his 
seat on the 13th of September following. Possessed of a strong mind 
and sound judgment, he became a useful member of committees, but 
seldom took part in debate. By the following letter from him to 
Governor Page, it seems he was one of those wno agitated the ques-» 
tion of independence as early as the S£nd of January, 1776. *'I 
wish I knew the sentiments of our people upon the grand points of 
confederation and foreign alliance, or, in other words, of indepen- 
dence*— for we cannot expect to form a connexion with any foreign 
power as long as we have a womanish hankering after Great Britain-— 
and, to be sure, there is not in nature a greater absurdity than to sup- 
pose we can have any affection for a people who are carrying on the 
roost savage war against us.'' On the 13th of February, he writes to 
the same gentleman again, as follows: "Independence, confederation 
and foreign alliance are as formidable to some members of Congress, 
I fear a majority, as an apparition to a weak enervated woman. 
Would you think we have some among us who still expect honourable 
proposals from the administration ! By heavens-— I am an infidel in 
politics, for I do not believe were you to bid a thousand pounds per 
scruple for honour at the court of Great Britain, that you would get 
as many as would amount to an ounce. We are now carrying on a 
war and no war. They seize our property, wherever they find it, 
either by land or sea, and we hesitate to retaliate because we have a 
few friends in England who have ships. Away with such squeamish^ 
nesst say I." 

By this language we can judge of the ardent feelings that actuated 
this friend of equal rights. It was the pure fire of patriotism, fanned 
by a just indignation against a tyrannical and insolent foe. It was a 
fire that reflected a powerful heat upon those around it, and gathered 
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fresh vigour daily. Like.aepacate parcels of metal in a crucible, one 
member after another yielded to its power, until all were united in 
one liquid mass, and, on the fourth of July, 1776, the mould of liberty 
was filled, which, when opened to the gaze of the world, presented a \ 

new and purely original table of law and goyemment, enriched by 
the embossment of freedom and equal rights. On this fair tdiile^ 
more beautiful than mosaic-work, Mr. Nelson engraved his name in 
bold relievo. Here we might leave him, with gfory enou|4i for one 
man. But he had then just entered the portico of his . useful career. 
He embarked heart and soul in the cause, and became one of the 
roost industrious members of various .committees that was in Congress. 
In forming the articles of confederation he was particularly active. 
The ensuiDS year he again took his seat in the national assembly, but 
was compelled to. retire in May, soon after the commencement of the 
session, m consequence of a severe attack of disease in his head, 
which, for a time, threatened to impair his mental powers. He was 
obliged to return home, and for a short period refrain from business. 
His place was supplied by Mr. Mason. 

In August following, the appearance of a British fleet that entered 
the capes caused a eeneral rall^ of the military force of Virginia. 
Mr. Nelson, who had reined his health, was commissioned by the 
governor and council bngadier-general and commander-in-chief of 
Uie military forces of the state. The appointment was popular — ^the 
incumbent was competent. His appearance amone them inspired 
confidence in the people. The troops rallied around him like affec- 
tionate children around a fond parent The fleet, however, did not 
deign to give them a call at that time, and the soldiers again became 
citizens. 

In October, Greneral Nelson took his seat in the legislature of his 
state, and acted a conspicuous part in its deliberations. During the 
session a bill was brought before the house sequestrating British pro- 
perty, and authorizing those of the colonists who were indebtea to 
subjects of Great Britain to pay the amount into the public treasury; 
and if the wives and children of such subjects remained in the state, 
portions of the said money, under the direction of the governor and 
council, were to be appropriated to their support With all the 
ardour and vehemence of feeling that pervaded the bosom of Mr. 
Nelson against the mother country, his honesty and justice impelled 
him to oppose this bill as violating the sacredness of individual con- 
tracts. He became roused, and made an able and eloquent address 
agiunst the proposed measure, and closed in the following emphatic 
language: — "For these reasons I hope the bill will be rejected; but 
whatever be its fate, so help me God, I will pay my debts like an 
honest man." 

On the second of March, 1778, Gonei'ess made an appeal to the 
patriotism of the wealthy young men of the several colonies, urging 
them to raise a troop of light cavalry at their own expense. Nor was 
the appeal in vain. As soon as the proposed plan of Congress was 
received in Virginia, General Nelson sent a circular to all ue young 
gentlemen of fortune in the state, recommending them not only to 
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emue to tbe rescoe tlieinseWeB, but to open their ptfrsea to other higk 
Biiiided and respectable joung men, whose hearts were noble but 
whose means were limited. A company of seventy was speedily 
raised in Virginia, and elected general Nelson their commander. 
He proceeded with his new charge to Baltimore and reported his 
youthful band to the brave Pulaski, who received this accession of 
volunteers with delight and admiration. From that place the com- 
pany proceeded to Philadelphia, where the general and his men 
received the praise and thanks of Congress^ and as their services were 
not wanted at that time, they were permitted to return to their homes. 
The expenses of the companv during their absence were principally 
borne by General Nelson without any subsequent remuneration; and 
for his own services in the field during the war he refused to receive 
«iy pay; and, in addition to this, he expended a great portion of his 
fortune in the cause of his country. 

On the 18th of February, 1779, General Nelson asain took his seat 
in Congress, and was immediately placed on seversi important com- 
mittees. His severe labour caused a second attack smiilar to the 
former, and in April he was compelled to return home. 

It was in May of that year that the British made a descent upon 
Virginia, and spread destruction far and wide. Exercise soon re- 
stored the health of General Nelson and he at once took the field. 
He assembled a body of troops near Yorktown, but the enemy chose 
not to interfere with him at that time. During that short campaign 
he took a parental care of the soldiers by providing for their wants 
from his own funds. He distributed his labourers and servants among 
the poor families of the militia from his neighbourhood to labour dur- 
ing the absence of the men. He was as benevolent as he was patriotic 
and brave. 

In June, 1780, the general assembly of Virginia passed a resolution 
to borrow two millions of dollars for the purpose of defraying tbe 
expenses of the war. General Nelson entered into the collection of 
this money with great zeal. Public credit was prostrated and govern- 
ment paper was no longer considered security. Like Robert Morris, 
he at once pledged his own fortune and raised large sums upon his 
own credit, for which he was but in part remunerated by government. 

In the spring of 1781, Virginia was again the scenenAif murder, 
rapine, and wide spread ruin. Judas, alias Arnold, and Lord Com- 
waNis were sweeping over the land like a tornado. General Nelson 
was constantly in the field, doing all in his power to arrest the bold 
and savage career of the invading foe. He became the hero of the 
Old Dommion. In June he was elected governor of the state. He 
immediately entered upon the discharge of this disnified station, and 
bent his whole energies in raising troops to resist tne enemy. 

About that time Lafayette arrived with a body of regulars. Gk>- 
vemor Nelson joined him in the field, and, yielding his rank, placed 
himself and the militia under the command of the marquis. Every 
thing within his power he grasped to aid his bleeding country. He 
placed even his draught horses and negroes in the public service. 

In the midst of these distresses a circumstance occurred that was 
33 
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exceediDglj trying to his mind. Bj the constitution, the governor 
acted only in concert with the council. Two of that body had fallen 
into the hands of Tarleton, and two had resigned. It was impossible 
to raise a quorum for business. The awfiil crisis demanded imme- 
diate and decisive action. In this dilemma he transcended the exist- 
ing law, and proceeded to act as though the council was with him. 

At a subsequent period this was made the foundation of a complaint 
aj^unst him, after he retired to private life and was sinking under 
disease, which was forever put at rest by the legislature, by the pass- 
age of laws sanctioning his every public act during that campaign. 
Ingratitude is the prime minister oi hell, and revenge its secretary. 

At length Lord Comwallis found himself snugly ensconced in 
Yorktown. A dark cloud gathered over his military fame. Awful 
forebodings haunted his blood-stained soul. Retributive justice pierced 
his conscience with a thousand stings. The cries of widows and 
orphans, the curling flames of hospitable mansions, the sweeping 
destruction of villages and towns, and the dying groans of innocent 
victims, the bitter Kuits of his tyranny, preyed upon his imagination 
like a promethean vulture. The die was cast. The sie^ was com- 
menced. At the head of the Virginia troops was General Nelson — 
cool, brave, fearless and vigorous. His native town, his own domicile 
and property, were now to be razed. At first he observed that the 
American batteries carefully avoided the direction of his house. The 
principal British officers, anticipating this, had made it their rendez- 
vous. On hearing that it was out ot respect to him, he directed the 
gunners to point their guns at once at his mansion. The first dis- 
chai^ sent a shot through it and killed two of the officers, a number 
of whom were enjoying the comforts of a good dinner* They soon 
left this retreat for safer quarters. 

The following extract from the general orders of the illustrious 
Washington, of the 20th of October, 1781, will best inform the reader 
how highly the services of Governor Nelson were prized at that 
memorable siege that crushed the power of Great Britain in America. 

**The general would be guilty of the highest ingratitude, a crime 
of which ne hopes he shall never be accused, if he forgot to return his 
sincere acknowledgements to his excellency Governor Nelson for the 
succours which he received from him and the militia under his com- 
mand, to whose activity, emulation and bravery, the highest praises 
are due. The magnitude of the acquisition will be ample compen- 
sation for the difficulties and dangers which they met with so much 
firmness and patriotism.'/ 

The fatigues of this campaign and his arduous gubernatorial duties 
proved too much for the pnysical powers of Goxernor Nelson. He 
a^in sunk under disease, and on the 20th of November, 1781, he re- 
signed his station and retired to private life. He spent the remainder 
of his days principally on a small estate he had saved from the wreck 
of his large fortune, situated at Offly, in the county of Hanover. His 
health continued to decline, and on the fourth of January, 1789, he 
was numbered with the dead. 

His obituary, written by his bosom friend. Colonel Innes, fully por- 
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trays the character of this devoted patriot and deserves a place in this 
memoir. 

The illustrious general Thomas Nelson, is no more ! He paid the 
last deht to nature on Sunday, the fourth of the present month, at his 
estate in Hanover. He who undertakes barely to recite the exalted 
virtues which adorned the life of this great and good man, will un- 
avoidably pronounce a panegyric upon human nature. As a man, a 
citizen, a legislator and a patriot, he exhibited a conduct untarnished 
and undebased by sordid or selfish interests, and strongly marked 
with the genuine characteristics of true religion, sound benevolence 
and liberal policy. Entertaining the most ardent love for civil and re- 
Uffious liberty, he was among the first of that glorious band of patriots 
whose exertions dashed and defeated the machinations of British 
tyranny and gave to United America freedom and independent em- 

f»ire. At a most important crisis during the late'struggle tor American 
iberty, when this state appeared to be designated as the theatre of action 
for the contending armies, he was selected by the unanimous suffrage 
of the legislature to command the virtuous yeomanry of his country. 
In this honourable employment he remained until the end of the war. 
As a soldier, he was indefati^ably active and coolly intrepid. Reso- 
lute and undejected in misrortunes, he towered above distress and 
struggled with the manifold difficulties to which his situation exposed 
him with constancy and courage. In the memorable year of 1781, 
when the whole force of the southern British army was directed to the 
immediate subjugation of this state, he was called to the helm of go- 
vernment. This was a juncture which indeed ''tried men's souls.'* 
He did not avail himseli of this opportunity to retire in the rear of 
danger,*but, on the contrary, took the field at the head of his country- 
men, and, at the hazard of his life, his fame and individual fortune, 
bv his decision and magnanimity, he saved not only his country, but 
all America from disgrace, if not from total ruin. Of this truly patri- 
otic and heroic conduct, the renowned commander-in-chief, with all 
the gallant officers of the combined armies employed at the siege of 
York, will bear ample testimony,. This part of his conduct even con- 
temporary jealousy, envy and malignity were forced to approve^-<-and 
this, more impartial posterity, if it can believe, will almost adore. If, 
after contemplating the splendid and heroic parts of his character, we 
shall inquire for the milder virtues of humanity and seek for the man, 
we shall find the refined, beneficent and social qualities of private life, 
through all its forms and combinations, so happily modified and united 
in him, that in the words of the darling poet of nature, it may be said, 

"His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in hi;ai, that nature might stand up 

And say to all the world — this is a man." 
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Mant men, like apes, are mere imitative beings ia their manner of. 
action. They forsalce the path designed for them by their Creator^ 
and strive to assimilate their mechanical movements to some nobia 
personage of a higher order by nature than themselves, and thus ape 
their way through the world. I refer particulu-ly to public speakers^ 
$ome young men of respectable native talent and good acquirements^ 
when they mount the rostrum, instead of acting perfectly natural, en« 
deavour to imitate some orator of notoriety, and thereby render them-i 
selves ridiculous. Originality is the beauty of forensic or any other 
kind of eloquence. Like a piece of marble under the hands of the 
statuary, a more systematic form may be imparted by art, but its orir 
ginal composition, like that, is most beautiful unpainted. Originsditv 
must form the base, or the superstructure can never be trul v beautiful; 
No human ingenuity can remould the work of nature and retain the 
strength of the grand original. We should imitate the virtues and 
wisdom of great and good men— -our manner should be pecuUarlvoar 
own — and still further^--our lan^;uag(s and style of writing should be 
original to render it forcible and interesting. Affectation in any thing- 
is disgusting to sensible men, and a discerning man readily detects » 
counterfeit. 

A fine picture of originality and pleasins eccentricity was exhibited, 
by Jaii£s Smith» one of the signers of tne Declaration of Indepen-* 
dence. He was a native of Ireland and came to this country with 
his father when quite young. The precise time of his birth is not 
known. According to the only record known of his ag&— the inscrip- 

!^on on his tomb, he was bom in 171S. His father was a respectable 
armer and settled on the west side of the Susquehanna nyer nearly 
opposite to Columbia. James was educated under Dr. Allison. He 
acquired a good classical education, and retained a peculiar taste foi^ 
authors of antiquity through life. He was very partisd to mathei* 
matics, and became an expert surveyor. After finishing his coufso 
under Dr. Allison he commenced the study of law in Lancaster^: 
Pennsylvania, some say with Thomas Cookson, but more probably 
with his elder brother who was then practising at that town. Wh^ 
admitted to the bar he located himself on the frontiers of civilization 
near the present site of Shippensburg, in Cumberland county, blend- 
ing the practice of law and surveying. In that section of the country 
the two professions were then very properly and profitably united. 
Large tracts of valuable land were held under hasty and inaccurate 
surveys, and many others were only located by mere chamber calcu- 
lations upon paper. Litigation was the natural consequence, and na 
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witneiseB tokl the truth more accurately than the compass of Mr. 
Smith and the demonstration of his protractor* Possessed of a pene- 
trating mind, he looked into future prospects and secured muchvalu- 
abie land and had full employment m his professional business. He 
soon found himself on the flood tide of prosperity. Not willing to 
sail alone, he took for his mate. Miss Eleanor Armor, of Newcastle, 
who superintended his cabin stores with great skill and prudence. 
In every thing he was purely original. With a strong mind, an open 
and honest heart, a benevolent and manly disposition, he united 
great conviviality and amusing drollery, vet so discreet as not to 
oflfend the most modest ear. He delisted in seeing the contortions 
of the risible muscles, which were uniformly in motion in all proper 
circles when James Smith was present 'Whenever he came in con-^ 
tact with a pedant he would propound some ridiculous question with 
the utmost gravity* such as the following, "Don't you remember that 
terrible blo^y battle which Alexander the Great fought with the 
Russians near the straits of Babelmandel? I think you will find the 
account in Thucydides or Herodotus." 

His memory was retentive and stored wrth numerous atiecdot^s, 
which he used in court either to annoy his opponent and help his 
case, or in company to amuse his friends. No one could tell a story 
with more effect than Mr. Smith. His manner was original and be- 
yond imitation. With all his wit and humour, he held relidon in 
tile greatest reverence, and was a communicant of the church. No 
one 3iat knew him dare utter a word against it in his presence, know- 
ing that the lash of the keenest ridicule would at once be applied by 
bun. Such a mixture of qualities are rarely blended in one man. 
From the deep toned logic and the profoundest thought up to the ec- 
centric ridiculous, all balanced by the happy equilibrium of discre- 
tion, his mind ranged with the rapidity of li^tning, using each at the 
most ^appropriate time and place. His manner, his style, and his 
every tning, from the most trivial circumstance to the momentous 
concerns of the nation in which he participated, were purely original. 

Of the affairs of hk countty Mr. Smith was not an idle spectator. No 
man delights in liberty and independence more than an Irishman, and 
no nation is more sensitive of its rights than *<sweet Ireland." When 
Briti^ oppression showed its hydra head to the colonists, although 
advanced is age, James Smith took a terrible dislike to the beast and 
was for making £^ht unless it withdrew its visible deformity forth- 
wUk, His heart beat high for' his adopted country, and he at once 
6«ne boldly forward in its defence. At that time he was a resident 
of York and extensively engaged in iron works as well as in profes- 
sional business, having become a very distinguished lawyer. He had 
never consented to fillpublic stations, and nothing but the purest pa- 
triotism and the importance of the threatened crisis, could have induc- 
ed him to enter the public arena. In the language of Josiah Quincy, 
ke had become convinced that-— "We must be grossly ignorant of th^ 
importance and value of the prize for winch we conten^f-^e must be 
equally ignorant of the power of those who have cotnlnned against us 
-—we mast be blind to that malice, inveteracy and insatiable revenge. 
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which actuate our enemies, public aad priTate, abroad and in our 
bosoms, to hope that we shall end this controversy without the sharp- 
est — sharpest conflicts; to flatter ourselves that popular resolves, popu - 
lar harangues, popular acclamations and popular vapour will van- 
quish our foes. Let us consider the issue — ^iet us look to the end." 

Mr. Smith was a man that looked at both the beginning and the 
end. He was a man who examined closely causes, effect, and re- 
sults. He also understood human nature and knew well the disposi- 
tion of the colonists. He was convinced the bone and sinew of the 
land would never yield to the tyranny of mother Britain without a 
"sharp conflict." For that conflict he was prepared. 

The first step taken in Pennsylvania relative to the existing oppres- 
sions, was the assembling of a convention of delegates from each 
county, in order to ascertain the feelings of the people generally rela- 
tive to the course proposed by the patriots of New England, where 
the revolutionary storm had already commenced its precursory drop- 
pings. Of this convention Mr. Smith was a delegate, and was one of 
the committee that prepared the instructions to the members of the 
next general assembly of the province, recommending, among other 
things, the appointment of dele^tes to the general Congress to be 
convened at Philadelphia, with instructions from which the following 
is an extract, sufficient to inform the reader of the grievances most 
particularly complained of at that early period. 

*'We desire of you therefore — ^that the deputies you appoint may 
be instructed by you strenuously to exert themselves at the ensuing 
Congress to obtain a renunciation on the part of Great Bntain of all the 
powers under the statute of the 35th of Henry the Eighth, ch. Snd— • 
of all powers of internal legislation^-of imposing taxes or duties inter- 
nal or external and of regelating trade, except with respect to any new 
articles of commerce which the colonies may hereafter raise, as silk, 
wine, &c., reserving a right to carry them from one colony to another 
— a repeal of all statutes for quartering troops in the colonies or sub- 
jecting them to any expense on account of such troops — of all sta- 
tutes imposing duties to be paid in the colonies, that were passed at the 
accession of his present majesty, or before this time, which ever period 
shall be judged most advisable — of the statutes giving the courts of 
admiralty in the colonies greater power than the courts of admi- 
ralty have in England^-of the statutes of the 5th of Geoi^e the Se- 
cond, ch. 2£nd, and of the 23d of George the Second, ch. 29th^-of the 
statute for shutting up the port of Boston — and of every other statute 
particularly affecting the province of Massachusetts bay, passed in the 
last session of parliament If all the terms above mentioned cannot 
be obtained, it is our opinion that the measures adopted by the Con- 
gress for our relief, should never be relinquished or intermitted, until 
those relating to the troops-— internal legislation— -imposition of taxes 
or duties hereafter — ^the 35th of Henry the Eighth, ch. £nd, — ^the ex- 
tension of admiralty courts — ^the port of Boston and the province of 
Massachusetts bay are obtained. Every modification, or qualification 
of these points, in our judgment should be inadmissible." 

By the statute of the S5th of Henry the Eighth, ch. Snd, a citizen 
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of America was liable to be arrested and carried to England to be 
tried, when accused of high crimes. By the 5th of George the Second, 
ch. S3d, the colonists were prohibited from exporting hats, and hatters 
were even limited as to the number of apprentices they should keep 
to learn this trade; in order, as the statute declares, "that hattins 
may he better encouraged in Great Britain." The other acts referred 
to infringements of sundry local arrangements of the colonies equally 
obnoxious with the above; and when the final list of grievances was 
completed at a subsequent time, many statutes under George the 
Third were complained of as vioktin^ the constitution of England 
and the charters predicated upon U, which had grown sacred by long 
and acknowledged usage, by leaifned and legal construction, and by 
numerous declaratory acts of the British parliament, passed when sit- 
ting under the mantle of reason, equity, justice and sound policy. 

JSy these instructions, directly from the people, we can judge of 
the leeline that pervaded the great mass of the yeomanry at that time; 
and by referring to the instructions given to the delegates appointed 
by the assembly of the province to Congress, it will be seen that ro^al 
inflaence still pervaded that body, as they contain scarcely a definite 
feature or point similar to those from the primary convention of the 
people.* 

So fully convinced was Mr. Smith of the issue between the colonies 
and mother Britain, that on his return home he immediately raised a 
company of volunteers, and was elected its captain by acclamation. 
This was the pioneer company of Pennsylvania, raised for the purpose 
of resisting tyranny. This company was organized about nine months 
before the bloody affair at Lexington; showing deep penetration and 
fltgacious foresight in its original. He introduced thorough discipline 
in the corps, and imparted to its members the same noly fire of 
patriotism that was illuminating his t>wn soul. Around this military 
nucleus accumulating force continued to increase, until it formed a 
regiment. Mr. Smith accepted the honorary title of its colonel, but 
imposed the actual commanding duties upon a younger man. He 
had given a momentum to the ball, and was gratified to see it rolling 
onward towards the temple of liberty with an increased impetus. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the next convention that convened in 
January, 1775, at Philadelphia. He was among the foremost to oppose 
force to force, and peril life for freedom. He was then called an 
ultra whig, and considered as treating the government of his majesty 
with disrespect. His patriotism had carried him six months in ad- 
vance of most of the leading men, and no one could outstrip him in 
zeal for the cause of equal rights. His course was onward — right 
onward to action. For this the time soon arrived. During the year 
1775 he took a conspicuous part in public measures, and in the spring 
of the ensuing year was appointed upon a committee, with Dr. Rush 
and Colonel Bayard, to organize a camp of four thousand five hun- 
dred troops, to be raised in Pennsylvania. No man was better calcu- 
lated to i-ender efficient aid in this important business. The committee 

* See them at large in the biography of George Ross. 
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immediatel J prepared, and, under the sanction of Consresa, publt#ied 
an address to the volunteer and yeomen military of Pennsylvania^ 
urging them to rally under the standard of liberty. In order that the 
reader may have a sample of every kind of proceeding and address 
that characterized the revolution that gave to us freedom, 1 insert an 
extract from this. 

**We need not remind you that you are now furnished wiib i^w 
motives to animate and support your courage. You are not about to 
contend against the power of Great Britain in order to displace one 
set of villains to inake room for another. Your arms will not be 
enervated in the day of battle with the reflection that you are to risk 
your lives or shed your blood for a British tyrant, or that your pos- 
terity will have your work to do over again. You are about to contend 
for permanent freedom, to be supported by a government which will 
be derived from yourselves, and which will have for its dqect, not 
the emolument of one man or class of men only, but the safety, liberty 
and happiness of every individual in the community. We call upoa 
you, therefore, by the respect and obedience which are due to the' 
authority of the united colonies, to concur in this important measure. 
The present campaign will probably decide the fate of Ammca. It 
is now in your power to immortalize your names by iningling your 
achievements with the events of the year 17T6-^* year which, we 
hope, will be famed in the annals of history to the end of time, for 
estaUishing, en a lasting foundation, the liberties of- one quarter of 
the globe. Remember the honour of our colony is at stake. Should 
vou desert the cotnmon cause at tlie present juncture, the glory yott 
have acquired by your former exertions of strength and virtue will 
be tarnished $ and our friends and brethren, who are now acquiriite 
laurels in the most remote parts of America, will reproach us, and 
blush to own themselves natives or inhalntants of Pennsylvania. But 
there are other motives before you. Your houses, your fields, tiie 
le«icies of your ancestors, or the dear bought fruits of your own 
industry ana your liberty, now urge you to the field. These cannot 
plead with you in vain, or we might point out to you further— your 
wives, your children, your aged fathers and mothers, who now look 
up to you for aid, and hope for salvation in this day of calamity only 
from the instrumentality of your swords." 

This appeal had a most powerful and salutary effect, and met with 
a response from the people that drove the royal power from Pennsyl- 
vania like chaff before the wind. Simultaneous with the preparation 
of the declaration of independence in Congress, delegates were elected 
to raise the arch of a republican constitution and government over 
the keystone state. The members of the convention for this purpose 
convened on the 15th of July, and in the declaration of rights just 
promulged from Congress Hall, had a polar star to guide them— a 
master piece for a pattern to direct them. 

In this convention Mr. Smith took his seat, and was immediately 
placed upon the committee appointed to prepare a declaration of riehta. 
His uHraiam had become an admired quality, and assumed the bap- 
tismal name of patriotism. His worth and zeal were now duly appre- 
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ciatedy and he became one of the most infiaential men in his state. 
On the 20th of July he was called to higher duties than those of the 
convention, by his appointment to the Continental Congress. This 
was as unexpected to him as it was pleasing to his triends. He 
immediately enrolled his name with the apostles of liberty upon the 
chart of freemen. Anxious to see the foundations of the new govern- 
ment firmly laid in Pennsylvania, he continued his services in the 
convention until the constitution assumed a visible form. He was 
one of the committee that remodelled the penal code. He was as 
humane in his feelings as he was ardent in the cause of his country. 
Justice and mercy were blended in his heart. 

Early in October he assumed fully his congressional duties. The 
first part of the instructions to the delegation of the keystone state 
is worthy of particular notice^ and if general obedience could be en- 
forced, wouia be quite apropos at the present day. It is as follows: 

<<The immense and irreparable injury which a free country may 
sustain by, and the great inconveniences which always arise from a 
delay of its councils, induce us, in the first place, strictly to enjoin 
and require you to give not only a constant, but a punctual attendance 
in Conffress." 

At the commencement of our free government, the will of the 
people was respected and obeyed. Their public servants were not 
then their political masters. Committee rooms were not then diverted 
from their proper use by partisan caucuses. The halls of legislation 
were not then tne forum ofpersonal recrimination and unparliamentary 
procedure. The mantle of infantile purity was then spread over 
those in high stations. Pro bonopubUco was the order of the day->* 
pro Ubertate patriss was the motto of each freeman. 

Mr. Smith obeyed his instructions to the letter. He entered heart 
and soul into the labours of the house ahd committee room. A dark 
^loom was at that time spread over the cause of liberty, and many of 
its warmest friends considered s.uccess a paradox. At such a time 
the spriehtliness and drollery of Mr. Smitri was a powerful antidote 
a^inst despondency. Always cheerful and elastic, always seasoning 
his conversation and speeches in the forum with original wit and 
humour, he imparted convivial life to those around him. Amidst the 
waves of misfortune and the breakers of disappointment, he floated like 
a buoy on the ocean, above them all. The following letter written to 
his wife, when General Howe was bending his triumphant course 
towards Philadelphia, from which place Congress was soon after com- 
pelled to retreat befcMre him, shows that no hyppish feelings pervaded 
nis imannation. 

''If Mr. Wilson should come through York, give him a flogging — ^he 
should have been here a week ago. 1 expect, nowever, to come nome 
before election — ^my three months are nearly up. General left this on 
Thursday— I wrote to you by Colonel Kenneay. 

"This morning I put on the red jacket under my shirt. Yesterday 
I dined at Mr. Morns% and got wet going home and my shoulder got 
troublesome-— but by running a hot smoothing iron over it three times, 
34 
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it got better. This is a new and cheap cure. My respects to all 
friends and neighbours— -mj love to the childreo. 

I am jour loving husband, whilst 

''Jajhes Smith. 
** Congress Chamber, 11 o^clock.^^ 

On the ^d of November, he was on the committee with Messrs* 
Cljmer, Chase, and Stockton, appointed to devise means for rein- 
forcing the American army, and for arresting the victorious and de* 
structive career of General Howe. The powers of this committee were 
soon after very properly transferred to Washington. Mr. Smith was 
also on the committee that laid before Congress the testimony of 
the inhuman treatment of the British towards the American prisoners 
at New York. 

Having suffered severe losses by being absent from his private busi- 
ness« he declined a re*election to Congress for the ensuing year, but 
was made to understand by his constituents that he was public pro- 
perty and must be used. He was continued at his post and abated 
none of his zeal. So devoted was he in the service of his country, 
that when Congress was compelled to fly to York« his place of resi- 
dence, he closed his office against his clients and gave it up to the 
board of war. He sacrificed every private consideration that he be* 
lieved would promote the public good. 

In November, 1778, he resigned his seat in Congress, and once 
more enjoyed for a season the comforts of retirement He deemed 
his advanced age an ample excuse, after he was convinced that the 
independence of his country was rendered doubly sure by the French 
alliance. 

In 1780, Mr. Smith was induced to take a seat in the legislature oS 
his state. He entered upon his duties with the same activity that 
had characterized his whole public career. After completing his 
term of service he retired finally from political life. He continued to 
pursue his professional business with great success and profit, until 
1800, having been an active member of the bar for sixty years. His 
eccentricity, wit and humour, retained their originality to the last 
years of his existence. He was a great admirer of the illustrious 
"Washington. A castigation from his ironical tongue, was the sure 
consequence to any one, at any time or place, who spoke against 
religion or Washington, two points upon which he was extremely 
sensitive. The former he adored^ the latter he revered. He corre- 
sponded regularly with Franklin, Samuel Adams, and several others 
of the patriarch patriots, and had preserved a valuable cabinet of 
letters Kom those apostles of liberty, which was destroyed by fire, with 
his office and its contents, about a year before his death. Surrounded 
by an affectionate family and a larse circle of ardent and admiring 
friends, this happy son of Erin gUdecf smoothly down the stream of life 
until the eleventh day of July, 1806, when his frail bark was anchored 
in the bay of death, and his immortal spirit was transferred to the 
realms of glory. 

In life he had lived usefully and esteemed; in his exit from earth 
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he left a blank not readilj filled. HU public and private reputation 
were untarnished and unsullied. He had contributed much towards the 
freedom of his country; he was the life of every circle in which he 
moved. Ennui could not live in his presence. He was warm hearted, 
kind, and affectionate, and a friend to the poor. He never entertained 
malice, but used his enemies very much as a playful kitten does a 
mouse — ^teasing without a desire to hurt them — ^a propensity that 
rendered him more formidable than a knight of the sword and pistols. 
Such pure originals as Jambs Suith are like the inimitable paintings 
of the ancient artist»---^ew in market and difficult to be copied. 


JOSEPH HEWES. 

Thb cardinal virtue of charity, like the patriotism of TG, is more 
frequently professed than practised. It is placed at the head of all 
the christian virtues by St JPaul, one of the ablest divines that ever 
graced a pulpit or wielded a pen. Charity is a child of heaven^the 
substratum of philanthropy, the brightest star in the christian's diadem 
•—the connecting link between man and his Creator— the golden chain 
that reaches from earth to mansions of bliss. It spurns from its pre- 
sence the scrofula of green-eyed jealousy — ^the canker of self-tor- 
menting envy — ^the tortures of heart-chilling malice, and the typhoid 
of foaming revenge. It neutralizes and tames the fiercer passions of 
man and prepares him for that brighter world where this darling 
attribute reigns triumphant without a rival. Could its benign influ- 
ence reach the hearts of all mankind, the partition walls of secta- 
rianism would crumble and disappear — ^national and individual hap- 
piness would increase, and many of the dark clouds of human woe and 
misery would vanish before its heart-cheering and soul-enlivening ra^s, 
like the morning fog before the rising sun. It is a true and impartial 
mirror set in the frame of love and resting on equity and justice. 

These preliminary remarks are elicited from a review of the life of 
the subject of this biographette, whose father was among the perse- 
cuted Quakers of New England, and was compelled to fiy from Con* 
necticut to New Jersey in consequence of his religious tenets. It is 
an inconsistency of human nature that when those who have suffered 
by relieious persecution from superior force obtain the reigns of power, 
they ouen become the persecutors of ail who will not succumb to their 
authority and dogmatical notions. In the biography of Charles Car- 
roll the reader has recognised one example. Under the administra*- 
tion of the "Cambridge Platform," commenced by the ecclesiastical 
convention of New England in 1646, and completed in 1648, a sterner 
policy was pursued towards the Quakers tnan against the Roman 
Catholics. On this "Platform" the municipal and legislative regula- 
tions were based for about sixty years. In 1656, the legislature of 
Massachusetts paeed a law prohibiting every master of a vessel from 
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bringing a Quaker into the colony under a penalty of one hundred 
pounds. The next year a law was passed by the same body, inflict- 
ing the most barbarous cruelties upon the members of this sect, such 
as cutting off their ears, boring their tongues with a hot iron, &0.9 
unless they would desist from their mode of worship and doff their 
straight coats and ugly bonnets. In 1669, a law was passed banlrii- 
ing them on pain of death, and four of them who refused to go were 
executed. Some historians have endeavoured to excuse this cnielty 
on the ground that the Quakers provoked their persecutors by pro- 
mulgating their doctrines too boldly. This reason is too far-fetched, 
and shrinks at once from the scrutiny of charity and justice. No 
apology can be found until we can convert the baser passions of hu- 
man nature into virtues. By recurrine to the ignorance, bigotry and 
fanaticism of that period, we can readily discover why such a course 
was pursued, but this affords no healing balm for the mind of a true 
philanthropist. We can only regret the past and rejoice that charity 
has so far triumphed as to restore men to a degree of reason that has 
paralyzed persecution unto blood for opinion's sake— one of the happy 
traits of a tree and liberal government. 

To avoid the penalties of the "Platform" and the daneers of In- 
dian incursions, Aaron Hewes and Providence his wife, the parents 
of the subject of this narrative, took up their residence near Kingston, 
New Jersey, where they lived peacenilly and died happily. When 
they crossed the Honsatonic river in their flight, they were so closely 
pursued by the savages that Providence was severely woundeii in the 
neck by a bullet from one of their guns. 

Joseph Hxwes, their son, was bom at the residence of his parents 
near Kingston, in 1730. After receiving a good education in the 
Princeton school, he commenced his commercial apprenticeship in the 
city of Philadelphia.' After completing this he entered into the mer- 
cantile business and soon became an enterprising and successful mer- 
chant For several years he spent his time alternately at Philadel- 
phia and New York, and during that period was extensively engaged 
m the shipping business. 

He was a man of a lively disposition, penetrating mind and indus- 
trious in all his undertakings. He was fond of social intercourse, 
convivial parties, and sometimes joined in the dance. His flsure was 
elegant, his manners polished, his countenance intelligent and attrac* 
tive, and his whole course highly honourable and just. 

At the a^e of thirty he located at Edenton, North Carolina, and 
was soon after called to a seat in the assembly of that province. He 
became a substantial and useful member, but made no pretensions to 
oratory. He was a faithful working man, a correct voter, and was 
uniformly in the assembly until elected to Congress. 

When the revolutionary storm commenced, Mr. Hewes was among 
those who pledged their lives, fortunes and honours to support the 
cause of equal nghts. He was a member of the Congress of 1774, and 
was placed upon the important committee appointed to report the 
rights of the American colonies, the manner tney had been infringed 
and the best means of obtaining their restoration. From this fact, and 
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6wi the report of the committee, we may iii£ei! that Mr. Hewes was 
potaessed oi a clear head, a sound and deliberate judgment, and un- 
derstood well the principles of constitutional law and chartered privi- 
leges. 

The repurt of this committee is a lucid and elaborate document. 
By referring to the declaration of independence the reader will learn 
the features of its irst nart — ^bj referring to the instructions from the 
primary convention of the delegates of Pennsylvania^ in the biography 
of James Smith, the nature of the second part will be seen. The pre- 
liminary means of obtaining redress are fully set forth in the following 
extract. After reciting the injuries of the mother country, the report 
proceeds, 

''Therefore we do, for ourselves and the inhabitants of the several 
colonies whom we represent, firmly agree and associate, under the 
sacred ties of virtue, honour and love of our country, as follows: 

First* That from and after the first ds^ of December next, we will 
not import into British America, from Great Britain or Ireland, any 
goods, wares or merchandise whatsoever, or from any other place any 
such goods, wares or merchandise as shall have been exported from 
Great Britain or Ireland; nor will we, after that day, import any East 
India tea from any part of the world, nor any molasses, sirups, coffee, 
or pimento from the British plantations or from Dominico, nor wine 
from Madeira or the West Indies, nor foreign indigo. 

Second* We will neither import nor purchase any slaves imported 
after the first day of December next; after which time we will wholly 
discontinue the slave trade, and will neither be concerned in it our- 
selves, nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell our commodities or ma- 
nufactures to those who are concerned in it 

T^rd. As a non-consumption agreement, strictly adhered to, will 
be an effectual security for tne observation of the non-importation, we 
as above solemnly agree and associate, that from this day we will not 
purchase or use any tea imported on account of the East India Com- 
pany, or any on which a duty has been or shall be paid-— «nd from the 
first day of March next, we will not purchase or use any East India 
tea whatever; nor will we, nor shall any person for or under us, pur- 
chase or use any of these goods, wares or merchandise we have agreed 
not to import, which we shall know, or have cause to suspect, were 
unported after the first da^ of December, except such as come under 
the rules and directions of^^the tenth article hereafter mentioned. 

Iburth. The earnest desire we have not to injure our fellow sub- 
jects in Great Britain, Ireland or the West Indies, induces us to sus- 
pend a non-importation until the tenth day of September, 1775, at 
which time, if the said acts and parts of acts of the British parliament 
thereinafter mentioned* are not repealed, we will not, directly or indi- 
rectly, export any merchandise or commodities whatsoever to Great 
Britain, Ireland or the West Indies, except rice to Europe. 

lyith. Such as are merchants, and use the British and Irish trade, 
will give orders as soon as possible to their factors, agents and cor- 

* See biography of James Smith, p. 960, for the acts referred to in substance. 
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respondents in Great Britain and Ireland, not to ship anj ^ds to 
them on any pretence whatsoeyer, as tbej cannot be received in Ame- 
ricai and it an^ merchants residing in Great Britain or Ireland shall, 
directly or indirectly, ship any goods, wares or merchandise for Ame- 
rica^ in order to break the said non-importation agreement, or in any 
manner contravene the same, on such unworthy conduct being well 
tested, it ought to be made public; and on the same being so done, we 
will not from henceforth have any commercial connexion with such 
merchant. 

Sixth. That such as are owners of vessels will give positive orders 
to their captains or masters, not to receive on board their vessels any 
goods prohibited by the said non-importation agreement, on pain of 
immediate dismission from their service. 

Seventh. We will use our utmost endeavours to improve the breed 
of sheep and increase their number to the greatest extent^ and to that 
end we will kill them as seldom as may be, especially those of the 
most profitable kind, nor will we export any to the VS^est Indies or 
elsewhere; and those of us who are, or may become overstocked with 
or can conveniently spare any sheep, will dispose of them to our 
Beighboors, especially to the poorer sort, on moderate terms. 

Eighth, We will in our several stations encourage frugality, econo- 
Diy and industry, and promote agriculture, arts and the roanu^ctures 
of this country, especially that of wool, and will discountenance and 
discourage every species of extrava^nce and dissipation, especially 
all horse racing and all kinds of gaming, cock fighting, exhibitions oif 
shows, plays, and other expensive diversions andentertainments, and 
on the aeath of any relation or friend, none of us or any of our fami- 
lies will go into any further mourning dress than a black crape or 
ribbon on the arm or hat for gentlemen, and a black ribbon and neck- 
lace for ladies, and we will discontinue the giving of gloves and scarfs 
at funerals. 

Ninth. Such as are venders of eoods and merchandise will not 
take the advantage of the scarcity ofgoods that may be occasioned by 
this association, but will sell the same at the rate we have been re- 
spectively accustomed to do for twelve months last past: and if any 
vender of goods or merchandise shall sell any such goods on hieher 
terms, or shall in any manner or by any device whatsoever depart from 
this agreement, no person ought, nor will any of us deal with any such 
person, or his or her factor or agent at any time hereafter, for any 
commodity whatever. 

Tenth. In case any merchant, trader, or other persons shall import 
any eoods or merchandise after the first day of December, and before 
the first day of February next, the same ought forthwith, at the elec- 
tion of the owners, to be either re-shipped or delivered up to the com- 
mittee of the county or town wherein they shall be imported, to be 
stored at the risk of the importer, until the non-imjportation a^e- 
ment shall cease, or be sold under the direction ot the committee 
aforesaid; md in the last mentioned case the owner or owners of such 
goods shall be reimbursed out of the sales, the first cost and charges, 
the profits, if any, to be applied towards relieving and employing such 
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poor iDhftbitants of the town of Boiton as are immediate snfferera. bj 
the Boston port bill, and a particular account of all goods so returned, 
stored or sold, to be inserted in the public paper; and if anj goods or 
merchandise shall be imported after the said first daj of February, 
the same ought forthwith to be sent back again without breaking any 
of the packages thereof. 

JSleventh* That a committee be chosen in every countj, city and 
town, by those who are qualified to vote for representatives in the 
legislature, whose business it shall be attentively to observe the con- 
duct of all persons touching this association, and when it shall be 
made to appear to the satisfaction of a msgority of any such committee, 
that any person within the limits of their appointment has violated 
this association, that such majority do forthwith cause the truth of the 
case to be published in the gazette, to the end that all such foes to 
the rights oi British America may be publiely known and universally 
condemned as the enemies of American liberty, and henceforth we 
respectively will break off all dealings with him or her. 

Twelfth, That the committee of correspondence in the respective 
colonies do frequently inspect the entries pf the custom house, and 
inform each other from time to time of the true state thereof, and of 
every other material circumstance that may occur relative to thiB 
association* 

Thirteenth* That all manufactures of this country be sold at 
reasonable prices, so that no under-advantage be taken of a future 
scarcity of goods. 

• Fourteenth. And we do further agree and resolve, that we will 
have no trade, commerce, dealings, or intercourse whatsoever with 
any colony or province in North America which shall not accede to, 
or which shall nave hereafter violated this association, but will hold, 
them as unworthy of the rights of freemen and inimicable to the rights 
of their country. 

And we do solemnly bind ourselves and our constituents, under the 
ties aforesaid, to adhere to this association until such parts of the 
several acts of parliament passed since the close of the war, as impose 
or continue duties on tea, wine, molasses, sirups, coffee, sugar, pimen- 
to, indigo, foreign paper, glass, and painters' colours, imported into 
America, and extend the powers of tne admiralty courts beyond their 
ancient limits, deprive the American subjects of trial by jury, author- 
vi% the judge's certificate to indemnify the prosecutor from damages 
that he might otherwise be liable to from a trial by his peers, require 
oppressive security from a claimant of ships or goods l^fore he shall 
be allowed to defend his property, are repealed. 

And we recommend it to the provincial conventions and to the 
committee in the respective colonies, to establish such further regula- 
t^ns as they may think proper for carrying into execution this associa- 
tion.'* 

Upon this report all the subsequent proceedings of the Congress 
were predicated. We may readily suppose, that nothing but the most 
unpanUleled violations of their rights, could induce men to enter into 
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an affreement like the above. Bj every true patriot it was closely ad- 
hered to. 

After a session of aboat two months. Congress adjonmed to meet 
the ensuing May, when Mr. Hewes again took his seat in that body 
and became conspicoons as a member of important committees, fife 
was continued at this post of honour the ensuing year and had the 
satisfaction of hearing tne discussion upon the momentous question of 
a separation from Great Britain. He was decidedly in fiiTour of the 
measure, and when the set time arrived to strike for liberty, he sanc- 
tioned the declaration of independence by his vote and signature. 

He now became a very conspicuous actor u^ committees. His 
industrjT, his accurate knowledge of business, his systematic mode of 
performing all his duties, gained for him th« esteem and admiration of 
all the members. It was remarked by one of his cotemporaries: <«Mr. 
Hewes was remarkable for adevotedness to the business of this" (die 
secret^ '^committee, as ever the most industrious merchant was to his 
counting-house." 

He was upon the committee of claims, upon the secret committee, 
upon the one to consult with Washington relative to military opera- 
tions, upon that of the treasury and several others. The one upon 
which he rendered the most important services, was that winch had 
charge of fitting out a naval armament. The whole business eventu- 
ally devolved upon him and he was, defacto, the first secretary of the 
navy. With the funds placed in his hands he fitted out with great 
despatch eisht armed vessels. He was also very active in ob- 
taining supplies for his own state. Indeed so deeply did he feel for 
his constituents in North Carolina, that he declined his appointment 
io Conn'ess in 1777, and repaired to her assistance, where ne remain- 
ed untu July, 1779, when he again resumed his seat in the national 
legislature. He was then worn down with fatigue and in poor health. 
He endeavoured to resume his active duties, but disease had already 
shaken his physical powers and sown the seeds of death. He con- 
tinued to attend in the house, when able, until the 29th of October, 
when he saw its hall for the last time. On the 10th of November, his 
immortal spirit left its earthly tabernacle and returned to Him who 
gave it His premature death was deeply lamented and sincerely 
mourned. Confess passed the usual resolutions and its members 
wore the mourning badge for thirty days. His remains were buried 
in Christ Church yard, Philadelphia, followed by all the members 
and officers of Congress, the general assembly and supreme execu- 
tive council of Pennsylvania, we minister plenipotentiary of France, 
the military and a large concourse of other persons. The funeral 
ceremony was performed by the Reverend Mr. White, since Bishop 
White, and the chaplain of the Continental Congress. His dust 
reposes in peace, his name is recorded on the chart of our liberty, his 
fame will live until the last vestige of American history shall be 
blotted from the world. Not a Uemish rests upon his private cha- 
racter or public reputation. 
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6knuin£ moral coura^ U a sterling quality that ennobles and dig- 
nifies the man. It invigorates the mind like an impr^ning cloud- 
shedding its {^ntle dews on the flowers of spring. It is a heavenly 
SfMirk, animating the immortal soul with the fire of divinity that illu- 
minates the paui of rectitude. It is an attribute that opposes all 
wrong and propels its subject right onward to the fearless perform- 
ance of all ng^t. It is based upon virtue and equity, and spurns vice 
in all its borrowed and delusive forms. It courts no servile favours 
-^t fears no earthly scrutiny. No flattery can seduce it, no eclat 
can allure it, no bribe can purchase it, no tyrant can awe it, no mis- 
fortune can bend it, |io intrigue can corrupt it, no adversity can quench 
it, no tortures can subdue it. Its motto is — '*Iiai jttstUia, mat 
eaiumJ^ [Let justice be done though the heavens should fall-1 With- 
out it, fiune is ephemeral and renown transient. It is the safine basis 
of a j^Dod name that ^ves richness to its memory. It is a pillar of light 
to revolving thought, and the polar star that points to duty and leads 
to merit. It is tiie soul of reason, the essence of wisdom, and the 
crowning glory of mental power. It was this that influenced the 
signers of the declaration of independence and nerved them tor the 
conflict 

No one among them was more fully imbued with it than John 
Adams. He was a native of Quincy, Massachusetts, and born on the 
19th of October, (O. S.) irS5. He was the fourth in descent from 
Henrj Adams, whose tomb bears this singular inscription— <<He took 
his flight from the dragon persecution^ in Devonshire, Enfland, and 
alighted, with eight sons, near Mount Wollaston." In childhood the 
career of John Adams was marked with a rapid developement of strong 
intellectual powers, which were skilfully cultivated by Mr. Marsh, 
at Braintree, a celebrated and successful teacher. At the age of six- 
teen years he entered Harvard College, at Cambridge, where he be- 
came a finished schoUr and graduated at the age of twenty. He gain- 
ed a high reputation for frankness, honesty and untiring industry, and 
was greatly esteemed by the professors and his classmates. 

From coUese he proceeded to Worcester, commenced the study 
of law under Mr. Putnam, and finished with Mr. Gridley, supporting 
himself in the mean time by teaching a grammar class. At that early 
age he possessed wisdom to perceive ri^t,and moral courage to pur- 
sue it In view of the past and present, he made a philosophic grasp 
at the future, as will appear from the following extradt from a tetter 
written by him on the ISth of October, 1755, shortly after he took up 
his residence at Worcester. 
35 
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"Soon after the Feformatioa a few people came over into this new 
world for conscience sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial incident 
may transfer the great seat of empire into Ajnerica. It looks iikel j 
to me, if we can remove the turbulent Gallics, our people, according 
to the exactest computations, will, in another century, become more 
numerous than England herself. Should this be the case, since we 
have, I may say, all the naval stores of the nation in our hands, it will 
be easy to obtain the mastery of the seas, and then the united force of 
all Europe will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us 
from setting up for ourselves — is to disunite us. * * * Keep us 
in distinct colonies, and then some men in each colony, desiring the 
monarchy of the whole, will destroy each other's influence and keep 
the country in equilibrio." 

This broad and expansive view of the future, conceived by a youth, 
was very remarkable. He saw the one thing needful to render our 
nation powerful— the creation of a navy— for which nature has ^ven 
tts M tne stores. The paralysis that pervades our government in its 
naval improvements has long astonished the nations of the old world, 
and difew of our own statesmen. The ti me tviU arrive when our coun- 
try will be made to feel most keenly — thai *<a navy is the right arm 
01 defence." 

After pursuing his studies three years, Mr. Adams was admitted to 
the practice of law. He then commenced his professional career at 
Bramtree. Questions of constitutional right and law had already be- 
come the subject of investigation and a root of bitterness between the 
colonists and the officers pf the crown. The latter, that were eng^ed 
in the custom-house, claimed unlimited power to search the private 
dwellings of all persons whom thejr suspected of having dutiable goods. 
This suspicion, or pretended suspicion, often arose from personal ani- 
mositv, without a shadow of evidence or reasonable cause. The right of 
search was of course resisted as arbitrary, unconstitutional and assum- 
ed. This led to an application to the superior court for ^' writs of assist- 
ance," which may be considered as one of the first germs of the revo- 
lution. Mr. Gridley, who had led Mr. Adams to the bar, and was 
then his friend and admirer, maintained the legality of the proceeding, 
not upon the ground of constitutional law, but from the necessitv of 
the case in order to protect the revenue. 'Mr. Adams took a deep 
interest in the question, which was finally argued before the superior 
court at Boston, by Mr. Gridley for the crown and Mr. Otis for the 
people. In listening to the latter gentleman, a fire (^ patriotism was 
kindled in the bosom of Mr. Adams, that death alone could extinguish. 
He asserted in after life, that <<Mr. Otis's oration against writs of . 
assistance, breathed into this nation the breath of life. * * * Ameri- 
can independence was then and there born. * * * Every man of 
an immense crowded audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, 
ready to take up arms against writs of assistance. Then and there 
was the first scene of the Irst act of opposition to the arbitrary claims 
of Great Britain." 

The court publicly decided (igainst the writs, but secretly issued 
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them. Tbat people had flieir houses searched to si^isfy revenge, will 
appear from the foUowitig described incident* 

'<Mr. Justice Wally had called Mr. Ware, one of the persons in 
possession of such a writ, before him, bj a constable, tonnswer for a 
breach of the Sabbath-day^acts, or for pro&ne swearing. As soon as 
he had finished, Mr. Ware asked him if he had done. He replied— 
yes. Weil, then, said -Mr. Ware, I will show you a little of my 
power. I command you to permit me to search your house for un* 
customed goods— «nd went on to search his house from garret to cel- 
lar— ^nd men served the constable in the same manner." 

We can readily imagine the natural consequences of such a proce- 
dure, against which Mr. Adams at once took a bold and decided stand. 
The assembly also interfered in behalf of the people, and in 1762 pre- 
pared a bill to prevent these writs from being issued to any but cus- 
tom-house officers, and to them only upon a specific information on 
oath— which bill was vetoed by the governor. As a blow at the royal 
authority this was well aimed, and showed a disposition in the mem- 
bers to do the will of their constituents. As a retaliative measure 
they reduced the salary of the judges. 

In 1761, Mr. Adams attained the rank of barrister and rose to emi- 
n^ice in his profession. In 1764, he married the accomplished Miss 
Abigail, the daughter of the Rev. William Smith, who participated 
with him in the changing scenes of life for fifty-four years. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by her to a friend, after the com- 
mencement of the revolution, will exhibit the strength of her mind 
and the patriotic feelings of the ladies at that eventful era. 

**Heaven is our witness that we dn not rejoice in the eifusion of 
blood or the carnage of the human species — but, having been forced to 
draw the sword, we are determined never to sheathe \i-^lav€8 to Bri- 
tain. Our cause, sir, I tru^t, is the cause of truth and justice, and will 
finally prevail, though llie combined force of earth and bell should rise 
against it To this cause I have sacrificed much of my own personal 
happiness, by giving up to the councils of America one of my nearest 
connexions, and living for more than three years in a state of widow- 
hood." 

When the stamp act was passed, the fire of indignation against law- 
less oppression rose in the bosom of Mr. Adams to a luminous flame. 
He at once became a public man, and entered into a defence of char- 
tered rights and rationid freedom. He published an **£ssay on the 
Cknon and Feudal Law," which placed him on a lofty eminence as 
an able and vigorous writer. Its rfleiness penetrated the joints and 
marrow of royal power as practised, and the parliamentary legislation 
as assumed. * He traced the former law to its original source-— the 
Roman clei^ — by them subtlely planned, extensively exercised and 
acutely managed, to effect their own a^randizement He then deli- 
neatecf the servile doemas of the latter, that made each manor the 
miniature kingdom of a petty tyrant. He then drew a vivid picture 
of their powerful but unholy confederacy, by which they spread the 
mantle of ignorance over the world, drove virtue from the earth, and 
commenced the era of mental obscurity. He then explored the laby- 
rinthian mazes of the dark ages, portrayed the first glimmerings of 
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retsming liriit» trwrdled thfough the giguitie strnggUi of tfie refiMr** 
mation amidst the bloody scenes of cruel paisecution, and finally 

Iilaced his readers upon tne granite shores of New England, where, 
or a centuiTt liberty had shed its happy influence upon the sons and 
daughters of freemen, umndested by canons or feuds. That liberty 
was now invaded, and, unless the tyrannj that had already com* 
menced its desolating course was arrested m its bold career, slavery 
would be the consequence. This is the syllabus of a pamphlet of over 
forty pages, written in a strong, bold and nervous style. 

from that time forward Mr. Adams became a leading whig. He be<> 
came associated with Samuel Adams, Quincy, Otis and other kindred 
spirits, all much older men, but not more zealous in the cause than him^ 
The repeal of the odious stamp act and the removal of Mr. Grenville 
from the ministry was the result of the labours oi the patriots in 1765* 
A delusive calm ensued in parliamentary and ministerial proceedings^- 
openly avowed. Mr. Adams was among those who watched clos3y 
the signs of the times. Gk>vomor Barnard occasionally showed the 
cloven foot, and his officers put on airs that were far from being agrees 
able to the yeomanry of the country. Festering wounds occasionally 
became irritated, ana no balm was found that restored them to perfect 
soundness* 

In 1766 Mr. Adams removed to Boston, and at the end of two* 
years had become so conM>icuous and h^d displayed so much talent 
that the eovemor thought him worth purchasing. The lucrative and 
bonoorabie office of advocate^general in the court of admiralty waa . 
offered to him, which was deemed a sufficient bribe to allure him* 
In this the governor found himself mistaken. Moral Courafi;e was the 
firm basis on which this devoted patriot stood. He spurnecT the royal 
harness, jittering with gold, wiUi as much disdain as the wild horse 
of the prairie looks upon a moping mule. . 

In 1769 he was one of the committee appointed by the citizens of 
Boston to propose instructions for their representatives in the l^s* 
lative body, which were highly spiced with free principles, and were 
very unsavonr j to the rojal governor. Many ot his measures were 
severely censured, particularly that of quarterinjg the mercenary sol* 
diers in the town. He was unbendinjj; in his purposes, and the people 
determined on maintaining their rights. The consequences were 
tragical. On the fifth of March, 1770, an affray occurred between 
the military and citizens, in which five of the latter were killed and • 
others wounded. The following description of the scene that ensued 
is from the pen of Mr. Adam^s, the present subject of this memoir. 

"The people assembled first at Faneuil Hall and adioumed to the 
old South Churchy to the number, as was conjectured, of ten of* twelve 
hundred men, among whom were the most virtuous, substantial, in?, 
dependent, disinterested and intelligent citizens. They formed them* 
selves into a regular deliberative body, chose their moderator and 
secretary, entered into discussions* deliberations and debates, adopted 
resolutions and appointed committees. Their resolutions in public 
were conformable to every man in private who dared express his 
thoughts or his feelings-^tnat the regular soldteia should be oaniahed 
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from the tawn at all hazaidsl' Jonatlttn WiIIiaiBS> a yerj pio«s« • 
inoffensive and conscientious gentieman, was their moderator. A 
remonstrance to the ffoverDor^ or governor and council, was ordained, 
and a d^siand that the regular troops should be removed from the 
town. A committee was appointed to present this remonstrance, <tf 
which Sinfiuii Adams was chairman. 

«This was a delicats and dangerous crisis. The question in the 
last resort was— ^trhether the town of Boston should become a scene 
of carnage and desolation or not. Humanity to the soldiers con- 
spired with a regard for the Safety of the town, in suggesting the 
measure in calling the town together to deliberate, for nothim but 
the most solemn promises to the people, that the soldiers should, at 
all haauirds, be driven from the town, had preserved its peace. Not 
only the immense assemblies of the people irom day to day, but mili- 
tary arrangements from night to night were necessary to keep the 
people and the soldiers from getting together by the ears. The life 
of a n^ coat would not have been safe in any street or comer of the 
town; nor would the lives of the inhabitants been much more secure. 
The whole militia of the city was in requisition, and military watches 
and guards were every where placed. We were all upon a level| 
no man was exempted | our military officers were our only superiors. 
I h&d the honour to be summonied in my turn and attendea at the 
State-house with my musket and bayonet, my broad sword and cart- 
ridse box, under the command of the famous Paddock, i know you 
will laugh at my military figure; but I believe there was not a more 
obedient soldier in the regiment, nor one more impartial between the 
people and the regulars. In tiiis character I was upon duty all 
night in my turn. No man appeared more anxious dr more deeply 
impressed with a sense of danger on all sides than our commander 
Paddock. He called me, common soldier as I was, frequently to 
his councils. I had a great deal of conversation with him, and no 
man appeared more apprehensive of a fatal calamity to the town, o^ 
more zealous by every prudent measure to prevent it. '^* 

Order was finally restored and the civil authorities again assumed 
their ftinctiotis. Captain Preston was, arrested and brought before 
the court, charged with ^ving the order to the regulars to fire upon 
the citizens; and also the soldiers who committed the outrage. As 
is uniformly the case, each party was charged with blame by the 
respective friends of the other. Some inconsiderate citizens had 
thrown snowballs at the kind's troops, who returned the change in 
blue pills. The fortner were imprudent, the latter were revengeful. 

Mr. Adams was employed by the accused to defend them. Some 
of his fKends were fearful that it might injure his. popularity with the 
peQ|>le, whose excitement was still very great. But so ingeniously 
and eloquently did be manage the case, that Captain Preston and all 
the soldiers but two were acquitted, and those two were only con- 
victed of manslaughter, and Mr. Adams stood approved and ap-' 
plauded by the citizens^ having performed his proressional duty td 

• For the flmher pnoeediass, see Samuel Adams aad J<to Hancock. 
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bis clients, and at the same time vindicated the rights of the people; 
the resalt of being snided entirely by the polar star of moral connM. 

The . same year ne was elected to the legislative body, then called 
the *<General Coart»" and was a bold opposer of the ubitrarv mea- 
sures of Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson, who nndisguisedly fol- 
lowed the directions of the ministry in violation of tiie charter of the 
colony, in ail things that were necessary to carry out the plans of the 
British cabinet, pleading his instructions as an excuse. 

Mr. Adams was one of the committee that prepared an address to 
him, the stjle of which induces me io think it was penned bjr him. 
From the toUowine extract the reader may judge. After vividly 
portraying the violations of right complained of, the address con- 
cludes, ^*These and other grievances and cruelties, too many to be 
here enumerated, and too melancholy to be much longer borne by 
this injured people, we have seen brought upon us by the devices of 
ministers of state. And we have, of late, seen and beard of instruc- 
turns to governors which threaten to destroy all the remaining privi- 
leges of our charter. Should these struggles of the house prove 
unfortunate and ineffectual, this province will submit, with pious 
resignation, to the will of Providenee; but it would be a kind ot sui- 
cide, of which we have the utmost abhorrence, to be instrumental in 
our own servitude.'' A blind obstinacy on the part of th^ ministers 
increased the opposition of the people and operated upon them with 
all the power or centrifugal force, inducine them to renise obedience 
to the King's officers. Alarmed at the boldness of the people of 
Boston, Governor Barnard had ordered the general court to convene 
at Cambridge. This was contraryto the charter which ixed its place 
of meeting at the former place. The members convened but refused 
to proceed to business unless they were permitted to adjourn to the 
proper place, to which Lieutenant^vernor Hutchinson, who had 
succeeded Governor Barnard, refused his assent. A war of words 
and paper ensued, in which the patriots were uniformly victorious. 
Mr. Aoams was a leader of the sharp-shooters and made ^reat havoc 
among the officers of the crown, xhey induced the senior member 
of their council, Mr. Brattle, to enter the field against him with 
pen in band. The conflict Was short, Mr. Adams put him hors de 
combat, and showed the people the fallacy of every pretext set up by 
the hirelings of the ministry. In 1771, Mr. Hutchinson was ap- 
pointed governor, and the next year consented to the return of the 
legislative body to Boston as a balm for the wounds he had inflicted. 
But in this he sained no popularity — ^it was deemed an involuntary 
act forced upon him by the popular will, or a mere stratagem to quiet 
the public mind. There were other sources of complaint. The troops 
in tne castie, that were under the pay and control of the province, 
had been dismissed and their place supplied by fresh regulars from 
the mother country: the governor and judges received their salaries 
from England instead of from the colony, as had always be^ the 
usage, thus aiming to render the military, executive and judiciary 
independent of the people whom they governed, which operated as 
a talisman to destroy all confidence and affection for these officers on 
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the part of the citizenfl* The tax oa tea was another source of grief 
that touched more tender chords. Woe unto the ruler that rouses 
the indignation of the better part of creation. He had better tempt 
the fury of Mars, or try bis speed with Atalanta. Tea soon became 
forbidden fruit, and seV/eral vessel loads were sacrificed to Neptune 
as an oblation for the sins of ministers and an oblectation for the fishes 
of Boston harbour. Royal authority increased in insolence, and the 
patriots increased in boldness. At the commencement of the ses- 
sion pf the general court in 1773, Governor Hutchinson sustained the 
odious doctrine of supremacy of the parliament in his message, which 
was promptly replied to and denied by the members of that body. 
A reply was as promptly returned by his excellency, which was pre- 
pared with more than usual ability. Mr. Adams, although not a 
member at that time, was employed to write a rejoinder, which 
was adopted without any amendment. It paralyzed the pen and 
closed the mouth of the governor* It was an exposition of British 
wrongs and Amencan rignts so clearly exhibited, that no sophistry 
could impugn it or logic confront it. So highly was it appreciated 
by Dr. Franklin, that he had it republished m England and freely 
circulated. It was a luminary to the patriots and confusion to their 
opponents. 

Shortly after, Mr. Adams was elected to the general court and 
placed on the list of committees. So vindictive was governor Hutch- 
inson, that he erased his name— an act that recoiled upon himself with 
redoubled force and aided to hasten the termination of his power in 
the colony. In less than a year from that time he was succeeded by 
ffovernor Gage, who was still better calculated to hasten on the revo* 
mtionary crisis— because more authoritative and ministerial than his 
predecessor. With the commencement of his limited administration 
in 1774, the Boston port bill took effect. Th% consequences that 
followed are familiar to the reader. Governor Gage embraced the 
first opportunity to pay a marked attention to John Adams. His 
name was placed on the council list at the first session of the legisla- 
ture, after his excellency assumed the helm of government^ who at 
once placed his indignant cross upon it. He also removed the 
assembly to Salem. The members proceeded to the preliminary 
business of the session, and among other things requested the gover- 
nor to fix a day for general humiliation and prayer, which he peremp- 
tcnrily refused to do. Here again tender chords were touched. The 
people f» masse venerated reli^on, and an insult upon that or an in- 
terruption of its usual and ancient usages, was like adding pitch to a 
fire already vivid and flaming. The house then proceeded to consider 
the project of a general Congress, and in spite of an attempt by the 
governor to dissolve it, the door was locked against his secretary, 
patriotic resolutions were passed, and five delegates appointed to meet 
a national convention, one of which was John Adams. So bold had 
been his course that some of bis warniest friends and most ardent ad- 
mirers advised him to decline his appointment, as the adherents of the 
crown had already hinte4 that he evidently umed at establishing an 
independent government, which tiiey considered endangered the peace 
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of the coantiy aud kis life, as the British could aod would euforca 
eyerj measure they chose to adopt. But John Adams had weighed 
well the subject of rights and wrongs and took his stand within tba 
citadel of iioe4l coumAos, agunst which the gates of hell can never 
prevaiK He had resolved to nobly perish in i^fendin^ the liberty of 
his country* or plant the standard oi freedom on the ruins of tyranny. 

At the appointed time he repaired to the city of Philadelphia and 
took his seat in that assemblage of sages whose wisdom has been song 
bjr the ablest poets, applauded by the most eloquent orators, and ad^* 
mired by the most sagacious statesmen of the two hemispheres. On 
reading the proceedings of the American Consress of 1774, Lord 
Chathun remarked, "that he had studied and admired the free states 
of antiquity, the msster spirits of the world — but that for solidity of 
reasoning, force of sagacity and wisdom of conclusion, no body of 
men could stand in preference to this congress." 

Mr. Adams, for whom hia friends felt so much anxiety for fear his 
ardour might lead him to rashness, was as calm as asummer morning, 
but firm as the granite shores of hia birth place. With all his ardent 
seal he was discreet, prudent and politic He was the last man to 
Tiolate constitutional law, and the last man to submit to its violation* 
He kept his helm hard up and ran close to the wind, but understood 
well when to luff and when to take the larboard tack, and when to 
take in sail. His soundings were deep and hia calculations relative 
to future storms were truly {irophetic* He was one of the few that 
believed the ounistry would inguce the king and partiament of the 
mother country to remain incorrigible, and that pedtiona would be 
vain, addresses futile, and remmistrances unavailing. That tkua Con- 
gress adopted the proper course to pursue, he was rally aware-— that 
dignity mif^t grace the cause of the people and justice be honoured. 
Tfie following extriet from a letter written by him at a subsequoit 
period, shows his, and the conclusions of othen at that tiiM. 

*«When Congress had foiished tiieir business as they thought, in 
the autumn of 1774, 1 had with Mr. Henry before we took leave of 
each other some frmiliar conversation, in which I expressed a lull 
conviction that our resolves, declarations of rights, enumeration of 
wron^ petitions, remonstrances, addresses, associatioBs and non-im- 
portation agreemmts, howevo' they mig|it be accepted in America and 
however necessary to cement the union of the colomes, would be 
waste water in Ensland. Mr. Henry said, they misfit make some 
impression among uie peripjie of England, but agreed with fie that 
they would be totally lost upon the governwnmL I had just recmved 
a short and hasty letter, written to me by Miyor Joseph Hawley ef 
Northampton, containing <a few broken hints,' as he called them, of 
what he thought was proper to be done, and concluding with these 
words, •after att we mmt fighiJ This letter I read to Mr. Henry, 
who listened with great attention, and as soon as I had prenounoed 
the words: — Hfier eMwewMUjii^ — he raised hia hand and witkan 
^oerey and vehemence that I can never forget, broke out witb— ^bj 
<^^—^ I am of that man's mind.' • • • • • 

The other delegates from Yiii^nia returned to their atefte us fell 
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confidence that all oiir erievaiices would be redressed. The 4a8t 
words that Mr, Richard Henry Lee said to me when we parted, were 
•we shall infallibly carry all our points. You will be completely re-* 
lieyed — all the offensive acts will be repealed, the army and fleet 
will be recalled and Britain will give up her foolish project.' Wash- 
ington only was in doubt. He never spoke in public. ' In private he 
jbined with those who advocated a non-exportation, as well as a non-im- 
portation agreement. With both he thought we should prevail — ^with 
either he thought it doubtful. Henry was clear in one opinion, Richard 
Henry Lee in an opposite opinion, and Washington doubted between 
the two." 

Here is exhibited a striking picture of the minds of these four great 
Aen, which appears to have escaped the notice of the several writers 
that I have consulted. Adams and Henry, drawing their conclu- 
sions from the past, the present and the future, diving into the 
depths of human nature and grasping, at one bold view, all the multi- 
ibrm circumstances that hunsover the two nations, concluded truly, 
'*^er off we must fight.^^ xhey concluded that the confidence in- 
spired in the ministers by the overwhelming physical force of Great 
Britain, would prevent them from relaxing tne cords of oppression, 
and that the independent spirit of the hardy sons of Columoia would 
not be subdued without a struggle. Lee, naturally bouyant, his own 
mind readily impressed by reason and eloquence, did not reflect that 
inflated power, when deluded by obstinacy and avarice, is callous to 
ail the refined feelings of the heart, is deaf to wisdom and blind to 
justice. He was as determined to maintain chartered rights as them, 
but did not scan human nature as closely. Washington, deep in re- 
flection and investigation, his soul overflowing with the milk of hu- 
man kindness, did not arrive as rapidly at conclusions. In weighing 
the causes of difference between the two countries, reason, justice 
and hope on the one side, power, corruption, and avarice on the other, 
held hm mind, for a time, in equilibrio. He plainly perceived and 
pursued the right, and fondly but faintly hoped that England would 
see and pursue it too. He was as prompt to defend liberty as either 
of the others. 

On his return, Mr. Adams was congratulated by his anxious friends 
upon the prudent course he had pursued, and was re-elected a mem- 



r^nious essays, maintaining the supremacy 
of parliament and censunne, in no measured terms, the procee<f- 
io{^ of the whigs. Under l£e name of *<Novanglus," Mr. Adams 
stripped the say ornaments and gaudy apparel from the high -varnished 
pieture th&t Mr. Sewall had presented to the public, and when he had 
finished his work, a mere skeleton of visiue deformity was left to' 
gaxe upon. 

The attorney-eeneral was made to tremble before the keen cuts of • 
the falchion quill of this devoted patriot So deep was his reasoning, 
so learned were his expositions, and so lucid and conclusive were his 
demonstrations, that his antagonist exclaimed, as he retired hissing 
36 
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from Ae confiiet, **fae striTes to hide his inconristencies vnder a huge 
pile of learning." The pile prored too hnge for royal power, and 
was snfficientlj lam to supply the people wim an abundance of light 
The sapremacy ofparliamont was an nnfortnnate issae for ministers. 
It left the sages of liberty in a position to harl their arrows freelyat 
them, withoat denying the alliance of the colonists to the king. The 
British cabinet worked out its own destruction, if not with fear and 
trembling, it was with blindness and disgrace — adi^race arising from 
the grossest impolicy and iniastice, if not to say ignorance and in- 
fatuation. They were entirely mistaken in the people of Americar— 
they awoke the wrong passengers. 

In May, 1775, Mr. Adams again took bis seat in Congress. The 
members convened nnder qaite different feelings from those that 
pervaded their bosoms the previous autumn. Kevolution was now 
rolling fearfully upon their bleeding country, hope of redress was ex- 
piring like the last flickerings of an exhausted taper, dark and por- 
tentous clouds were accumulating, the ministerial ermine was already 
steeped in blood, the chains of servitude were clanking in their ears, 
the dying ^oans of their fellow citizens and the mournful lamenta- 
tions of widows and orphans were resounding through the land; and 
the prophetic conclusion of Adams and Henry, drawn at the previous 
session, began to force itself upon the minds of members, that **efier 
all we must fight.^^ As a preliminary measure, it was necessary to 
appoint a commander of the military forces to be raised. To fix 
upon the best man was of vital importance. Many were yet chant- 
ing the song of peace and thought it premature to make such an ap- 
pointment, lest it should widen the breach which they still hoped 
might be repaired. The New England delegates were not of this 
class. When the purple current was wantonly diverted from its ori- 
ginal channel upon the heifi;hts of Lexington, they hung their syren 
harps upon the weeping willows that shaled the tombs of their mur- 
dered brethren. They were convinced that war was inevitable. 
All soon became satisfied that prudence dictated a preparation for 
such an event A suitable man to lead the armies and direct their 
course was a desideratum. The southern members were willing to 
submit to any nomination made by the eastern delegates. General 
Artemas Ward of Massachusetts was fixed upon by most of them, 
except John Adams. In George Washington he had discovered the 
commingling qualities of a philanthropist, a philosopher, a statesman 
and a hero. He was prompted by the force of moral courage to at 
once urge his colleagues to sanction his choice. They were all op- 
posed to it, as were also the other members of the northern and eastern 
delegation. Mr. Adams was firm in his purpose, and met every ob- 
jection with conclusive arguments. These discussions were all pri- 
vate, not a word was uttered on the fioor of Congress as to who 
should be the man. At last Samuel Adams became convinced that 
his junior colleague was right. The work was soon accomplished. 
Satisfied that his measure would be supported by a majority, John 
Adams rose in Congress and proposed that a commander of the 
American armies should be appointed. When this resolution was 
passed, he proceeded to portray the requisite qualities necessary to 
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fit A maa for this important station* and emphatically remarked 
^MicA a man is unthin these wqUs.^^ But few linew who he was 
aboat to.nomiDate* and could not imagine who among their own 
number was possessed of all these noble attainments. A transient 
pause ensued. A breathless ani^iety produced a painful suspense. 
The next moment the name of Colonel George Washingkton of 
yiq;inia» was announced, at which the colonel was more astonished 
than any other member of the house. He had not received an inti- 
mation of the intended honour from any person. He was nominated 
bj John Adams about the middle of June, the nomination was se- 
conded by Samuel Adams, the next day the vote was taken and was 
unanimous in his favour. This appointment originated entirely with 
Mr. Adams; a high encomium upon his deep penetration and dis- 
cernment of human intellect, a clear demonstration of his moral cou- 
rage manifested in persevering in his choice although opposed at the 
threshold by the entire New England delegation. So judicious and 
felicitous was this selection, that the revered La Fayette remarked, 
<<it was the consequence of providential ins()iration.'' Be it so; Mr. 
Adams was the happy medium through which it was communicated 
to the Continental Congress, thereby placing at the head.of the Ame- 
rican armies just such a man as the crisis required— ^prudent, digni- 
fied, bold, sagacious, patient, persevering, and universally esteemed 
by the patriots, and admired even by the most violent adherents of 
the crown. 

After Mr. Adams had accomplished this important act, he remained 
apparently quiescent during the residue of the session, viewing, an- 
uyzins and scanning public feeling and public acts. 

In the spring of 1776, he took his seat a third time in the National 
Assembly. The period had then arrived for more decisive action. 
Massachusetts hau been declared out of the king's protection by par- 
liament. England had hired legions of soldiers from German princes 
to subdue the rebels in America, the last note of peace had died upon 
the voice of echo, every ray of hope in favour or an amicable settle- 
ment was banished, and every member became convinced that the 
dilemma was, resistance or slavery; but there were many who shrunk 
back with astonishment when independence was named to them. 

At this juncture Mr. Adams marked out a bold course and had 
moral courage to pursue it. On the sixth of May he offered a reso- 
lution in Congress proposing that the colonies should organize go- 
vernments independent of the mother country. On the tenth of the 
same month its substance was adopted in a modified form, recom- 
mending the formation of such government by the colonies '<as might 
be conducive to the happiness and safety of their constituents in par- 
ticular and America in general.'' 

This startling measure was at first ably opposed by many of the 
patriots as premature, admitting its justice, and, but for the weakness 
of the colonies, its propriety and necessity. But Mr. Adams knew 
no middle course. He had succeeded in obtaining the adoption of 
the preface to his broad and expanding folio of an independent com- 
pactf and he proceeded to put the main matter to press. He rose like a 
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giant and commenced the migh tj wdrk of political regeneration. Each 
Sttcceeding day broasht bim new aid. From the legislature of his own 
state he received full permission to strike for independence. North 
Carolina had declared first, Virginia followed, and on the seventh of 
Jane, Richard Henrj Lee became the organ to lay the proposition 
fairly before Congress. A most animated discussion ensued. Then 
it was that the powers of Mr. Adams were fully developed. Mr. 
Jefferson said of him when alluding to his able support of the decla- 
ration of independence, *<John Adams was the pillar of its sup^rt 
on the floor of Congress; its abledt advocate and defender agamst 
the muUifiirious assaults it encountered. He was our Colossus on 
the floor; not graceful, not elegant, not always fluent in his public 
addresses; yet he came out with a power, both of thought and of ex- 

Fression, that moved us from our seats." Another writer remarks, 
think Mr. Trumbull, «The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his 
general character. It was bold, manly and energetic, such as the 
crisis required." The noblest powers of the soul of John Adams 
were raised to the zenith of their strength to accomplish the mightj 
work before him. Although on the committee to prepare the mani- 
festo of etecnal separation, he confided its preparation to his col- 
leagues and bent his whole force, eloauence and energy upon the 
opponents to the measure. Most manfully did he contend, most glo- 
nously did he triumph. He bore down upon his adversaries like a 
mountain torrent, a sweeping avalanche, prostrating their argvimeniM 
and answering their objections in a manner that left no trace behind. 
He hurled the arrows of conviction so thick and fast, that every heart 
was pierced and a majority subdued. At length the time arrived 
when the momentous subject must be decided. The fourth of July, 
1776, dawned upon the patriots; they assembled, the past, the pre- 
sent and the prospective future rushed upon their minds; moments 
flew, hearts beat quicker, the question was put, independence was 
declared, America was free, liberty was honoured, freedom was pro- 
claimed and a nation redeemed. 

The following copy of a letter written by Mr. Adams to his wife on 
the 5th of July, will show the feelings of his mind on that occasioi^: 

"Yesterday the greatest question was decided that was ever de- 
bated in America, and greater, perhaps, never was or will be decided 
among men. A resolution passed without one dissenting colony — 
'that these United States are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states.' The day is fKissed. The fourth of July, 1776, will 
be a memorable epoch in the history of America. I am apt to believe 
it will be celebrated by succeeding generations, as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of deli- 
verance, by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God. It ought to 
be solemnized with pomps, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires and illuminations, from one end of the continent to the other, 
from this time forward and for ever. You will think me transported 
with enthusiasm, but I am not. I am well aware of the toil, and 
blood, and treasure, that it will cost to maintain this declaration and 
support and defend these states; yet, through all the gloom, I can see 
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the rays of light and elorj. I can see that the end is worth more 
than all the means, and that posterity will triumph, although you and 
I may me, which I hope we shall not." 

Early in the winter of 1776, Mr. Adams sketched a form of go- 
yemment to be adopted by each colony, which was substantially the 
same as the constitutions of the present time. It was in a letter to 
Richard Henry Lee, by whom it was, by permission, published with- 
out a name, and may be considered as tne model of the constitutions 
new in force in the different states. After the form he remarks, 
**A constitution founded on these principles, introduces knowledge 
among the people and inspires them with a conscious dignity becom- 
ing freemen. A general emulation takes place which causes good 
humour, sociabili^, good manners and good morals to be general. 
That elevation of sentiment inspired by such a government, makes 
the common people brave and enterprising. That ambition which is 
inspired by it makes them sober, industrious and frugal. You will 
fina among them some elegance perhaps, but more solidity; a little 
pleasure but a great deal of ousiness; some politeness but more civili- 
ty. If you compare such a country with tne regions of domination, 
whether m«iarcbial or aristocratical, you will fancy yourself in Ar- 
cadia or Elysium." 

Here, upon the canvass of triith, is a complete picture, exhibiting 
the blessines derived from a government like out own in its jpnna- 
J9fe«^— that these principles are not strictly adhered to by all politicians, 
is a fact too fully and fearfully demonstrated. Among all the great men 
of the last century of increasing intellectual light, no one appears to 
have taken a more comprehensive and at the same time minute view 
of human nature and of human* government, -than John Adams. He 
traced causes and effects through all their labyrinthian meanderings, 
and drew conclusions as^ if by inspiration. Many of his predictions of 
the future bear the impress of prophecy, and show how deeply he in- 
vestigated and the clearness of nis perception. 

On his return from Congress at the close of the session, he was 
chosen a member of the council of Massachusetts under the new con- 
stitution, and aided to organize a free government on a basis purely 
republican. He was also appointed chief justice, but declined serving. 

In 1777, Mr. Adams resumed his seat in Congress, and eng^ed m 
a course of labour unparalleled in the history of legislation. He was 
an acting member of ninety committees, chairman of twenty-five, 
chairman of the board of war and of appeals, dischai^d all those mul- 
tifarious duties promptly, besides participating in the debates of the 
house upon all important questions. In December of that year he was 
appointed a commissioner to France, and embarked on board of the fri- 

Ste Boston in February following, from his native town at the foot of 
ount Wollaston. During the voyage a British armed ship was dis- 
covered, and, by the consent of Mr. Adams, Captain Tucker gave 
chase, strictiy enjoining the commissioner to keep out of danger. No 
sooner had the action commenced than Mr. Adams seized a musket 
and gave the enemy a well directed shot. The captain discovering 
him in his exposed situation, said to him, '*! am commanded by the 
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ContiQental Coi^pess to carry yoa in safety to Europe, and I will do 
it/' and very pleasantly removed him and placed him oat of danger. 

On his arrival at France he had the satisfaction to learn that Dr. 
Franklin and his colleagues had succeeded in concluding a treaty of 
alliance with the French nation. He continued in Europe a little 
more than a year and then returned home. Soon after his arrival he 
was elected to a convention of his native state convened for the pur- 
pose of perfecting a constitution for the more complete organization 
of its government. He was upon the committee to prepare this docit* 
ment, and was selected to make the draught. He produced an in- 
strument similar to that sketched for Richard Henry Lee in January 
1776, which was sanctioned and adopted. Before his duties had ter^ 
minated in this convention he was appointed by Congress «a minister 
plenipotentiary for negotiating a treaty of peace $md a treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain." 

In October, 17799 ^^ embarked from Boston for Europe, and after 
a loneand tedious passage, he arrived at Paris in February following. 
The British ministry were not yet sufficiently humbled to do right, 
and Mr. Adams had too much sagacity to be ensnared, and too much 
moral courage to consent to any ^ing wrong* Anxious t§ benefit his 
country, on hearing that Mr. Laurens, the American commissioner to 
Holland, had been captured, he immediately r^»aired to that kingdom, 
and in August received a commission from Congress to negotiate a 
loan and to conclude a treaty of amity and commerce with the States 
General of Holland, with instructions to accede to any treaty of neu- 
tral rights that might arise from regulations to be made by a congress 
of the European states, then in contemplation. In a few months he' 
was completely overwhelmed with diplomatic powers. He was minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Great Britain*- to the States General — ^to the 
prince 01 Orange — ^to all the European states for pledging the faith ai 
the United States to the armed neutrality, with letters of credit to the 
Russian, Swedish and Danish envoys iu Holland, and a commissioner 
to negotiate a loan of ten millions of dollars for the support of the 
home department and foreign embassies. The duties thus devolving 
upon him, all of which he discharged with approbation, will give the 
reader some idea of the gigantic mental powers of John Adams. He 
had the same kind of intrisue to encounter as that alluded to in the 
Inography of Franklin, which he met at the threshold and crushed whilst 
in embrvo. - 

In July, irSl, he received a summons from the court of France to 
repair immediately to Versailles to deliberate upon a plan of peace 
with England. On his arrival he had occasion for the exercise of that 
moral courage that sustained him in every dilemma. The terms 
offered did not fully recognise the rights ot the United States as an 
independent sovereign nation—peace was anxiously desired and ar- 
dently urged by the Duke de vergennes, who stood at the head of 
the French cabinet— Mr. Adams desired it too, but only upon ho- 
nourable and dignified terms. The duke, who had uniformly showed 
a disposition to make the United States at least /ee/ deeply a depen- 
dance upon France, undertook to dictate to Mr. Adams, and placed 
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him io fhe pDsition of a subordiiiate agent In this project he watf 
greatly mistaken. Mn Adams recognised no dictator but the Conti^^ 
nental Congress and his own keen and penetrating judgment. So 
xhagrined was the French duke at the independence of the American 
minister, that he wrote to the chevalier de la Luzerne, then minister 
from France*in America, to lay a formal complaint against Mr. Adams 
before Congress. This he didf in a very ingenious manner, but with- 
out success. As a matter of deference to their new and important 
all J, the members of Congress very partially modified the instructions 
to their minister, but did not place him undier the control of the duke 
as requested. They knew the spirit of John Adams would never com- 
promise the dignity of the American name, and they reposed entire 
confidence in his ability to perceive the right, and in his moral courage 
to pursue it. It became evident that the motives of the French court 
in giving assistance to the United States were based entirely on self. 
Her objects were to humble her inveterate foe, and when that was ac- 
complished, to secure- her own aggrandizement and that of Spain at 
the expense of America. I speak of the court of France, and not of 
the ^od Lafayette and French patriots like him. 

Finding that his presence could be of no service at Versailles, Mr. 
Adams returned to Amsterdam. Soon after this, so powerfully did 
the French minister operate upon Congress, taking the advantage of 
the reverses of the American arms, that he induced that body to add 
to the commission of Mr. Adams, Dr. Franklin, Messrs. JefTerson^ 
Jay and Laurens, with the humiliating direction, <*that they should 

Sivem themselves by the advice and opinion of the ministers of the 
n| of France." The duke de Yergennes now exulted in his power, 
having been made by Congress virtually the sovereign minister of the 
United States to Great Britain. But his exultation was delusive. - 
Nothine could bend Mr. Adams or Franklin, aad the other commis- 
neners Decame convinced of the propriety of the bold stand assumed. 
Mr. Adams wrote to Congress and exposed the plan§ of the duke and 
his coadjutors, and was the bold medium of communication that opened 
the eyes of its members to see and permit the commissioner to main- 
tain their true dignity, which enabled them to finally obtain an ho- 
nourable peace. He also succeeded, after surmounting many Alpine 
barriers, in negotiating a loan in Holland of eight millions of guilders, 
in September, irSS. The benefits of this loan were two-fold—- it 
enabled thetJnited States to prosecute the war with more vigour, and 
had a direct influence upon England, inducing her to make proposals 
of peace soon after this was known to lord Shelburne, then at the head 
ef the British administration, which secured to the United States the 
g^t privileges insisted on by Mr. Adams. A provisional treaty was 
signed at Paris on the thirtieth of November, 1782, and a definitive 
treaty was signed on the third of September, 178S. This step waa 
taken without consulting the duke de Yergennes, and completely 
thwarted his golden schemes of finesse. He addressred a letter of re- 
proach to the American commissioners, because they dared to proceed 
without his approbation, which they did not condescend to answer. 
The three grand points in the plan of the court of France were— in se* 
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curing to themseWes the trade and fisheries of the Umtes Slates, and 
for Spain — ^the sole right of navigating the Mississippi river. 

After the important work of concuidinff peace with England was 
accomplished, Mr. Adams retarned to HolTand, where he remained a 
part 01 the year 1784, when he returned to France and assumed the 
duties of a commission, at the head of which he was placed, having Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Jefferson associated with him, forming a trio of com- 
bined, various and exalted talent, never surpassed if ever equalled. 
Thej were empowered to negotiate commercial treaties with all foreign 
nations that desired such an arrangement with the United States. 

In 1785, Mr. Adams was appointed the first minister to Great Bri- 
tain after the acknowledgement of the independence of the United 
States by that kingdom. He was received with marked attention and 
courtesy, so far as courtiy etiquette and ceremony were concerned, but 
found the ministry morose and bitter in their feelings towards the new 
republic. They were unwilling to enter into a commercial treaty, 
and seemed to treat the peace as a mere truce between the two nations. 
Mr. Adams performed the delicate duties of his mission with great 
sagacity and wisdom, and patiently removed subsisting difficulties 
between the two countries. Nor did he remain passive as to the inter- 
nal affairs of his country at home. To win independence he consi- 
dered one thing, to preserve it, was a different and more difficult mat- 
ter. The theories of a republican form of government that had b^n 
published by Thurgot* and others, and freely circulated in America, 
ne considered wild and visionary, as the tiun^ent existence of the 
French republic subsequently proved. To strip these delusive theo-^ 
ries of their sophistry, Mr. Adams published a learned and able dis- 
quisition on republican constitutions, which operated as a polar light 
to his own countrymen and had a powerful influence in correcting error 
and allaying prejudices in England against the government of the 
United States, tiis ''Defence of the Constitutions'' also placed him 
on a lofty eminence in view of the literati of Europe. 

In 1788, he obtained permission to return home, and in the autuma 
of the same year was elected the first vicerpresident of the United 
States under the federal constitution, the duties of which station he 
performed with dignity and great ability. He was a confidential coun- 
sellor of Washington, who consulted him on all important questions. 
He was re-elected in 1792, with but little opposition; and in 1796, he 
was elected president of the republic, to establish which he bad perilled, 
life, fortune and honour. At this time party spirit had commenced its 
career of venality and his election was warmly contested. His oppo-* 
neat, Mr. Jefferson, received sixty-eight votes and Mr, Adams seventy-, 
one. During all the effervescence of party feeling, which arrayed 
father against son and cut asunder the long cherished ties of friend-- 
shipbetween thousands, these two great men remained personal friends, 
showing at once the magnanimity of their minds and the folly of low 

minded foaming partizans. It was. then that the American press first 

« 

* Thurgot said of Franklin— "He first snatched the thunderbolt from Jove, and 
then the sceptre from kings.'' 
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descwded from its lofty aaid le^timate eminence and planted its be- 
fore unsullied feet in the obldquious qua^ire of party spirit. Since 
that time partisan presses have been sinking deeper and deeper, until 
some of them, j9ro et con., have become so deeply planted in the filth 
and scum of personal abuse and political slander, that, to use a simile, 
Archimedes, with the mighty powers of his lever, could not raise them 
to their pristine elevation in half a centuryl So far were matters cifr- 
ried by his political friends against the public measures of Mr. Adams 
IB 1 800, that Mr. Jefferson was compelled, from a sense of duty, to 
rebuke the slanders that were uttered, in the following emphatic lan- 
guage, which becomes more forcible from the fact that his own private 
character had been shamefully attacked by those who supported his 
political opponent. 

^^entlemen, you do not know that man— there is not upon earth a 
more perfectly honest man than John Adams. Concealment is no 
part of his character — of that, he is utterly incapable. It is not 
m his nature to meditate any thing that he would not publish to 
the world. The measures of the general government are a fair sub- 
ject for difference of opinion-^but do not round your opinions on the 
notion that there is the smallest spice of dishonesty, moral or political, 
in the character of John Adams, for I know him well, and I repeat — that 
a man more perfectly holiest never issued from the hands of his Crea- 
tor.-' 

. Mr. Adams proceeded to the conscientious and independent dis- 
charge of his prtoidential duties, prompted by the best motives for the 
glory of his country. His administration, however, became unpopu- 
lar, and at the exniration of his term the democratic party triumphed, 
and he retired to Quincy, to once more enjoy the long lost comforts of 
retirement. Much has been written upon the causes that produced 
the political overthrow of Mr. Adams. To my mind the solution is 
briei and plain. His cabinet was not of his own choosing — he was too 
independent to bend to party management — he opposed the humiliat- 
ing aensands of the then self-styled democratic France — he advocated, 
most.earnestly, the augmentation of the navy of the United States, and 
recommended the law for suppressing the venality of the press. In 
the two first points he was impolitic as the head of a party — in the 
two next, he did what all now acknowledge td be right — and in the 
last, he took the wrong method to correct one of the most alarming 
evils- of that day*-4in evil that still hangs over our country like an 
incubus. The three last were the strong points seized upon by parti- 
sans, and were rendered extremely unpopular, and enabled his oppo- 
nents to defeat his re-election. He retired with a good ^race, ana re- 
mained the personal friend of his rival until the day of his death. He 
supported the policy of Mr. Jefferson . towards England, and ap- 
proved of the declaration of war in 1812. In writing to a friend, in 
July of that year, he remarked : 

**To your allusion to the war, I have nothing to say—- but that it is 

with surprise that I hear it pronounced, no| onlv in the newspapers, 

but by persons in authority, ecclesiastical and civil, and political and 

military — ^that the declarsition of it was altogether unexpected * * * 

37 
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How it is possible that a ratioiial»a social or a* moral creatare can saj 
the war is unjust, is to me utterly incomprehensible. How it can 
be said to be unnecessajcj, is very mysterious. I have thought it ne- 
cessary for five or six years. How it can be said to be unexpected, is 
another wonder. I have expected it more than five-and-twenty years, 
and have great reason to be thankful that it has been postponed so 
Idtag.'' 

He attributed the opposition of the eastern states to the war to the 
impolicy of the government in not cherishing the navy, and compared 
them to Achilles, who, in consequence of his being deprived of Bri- 
seis, withdrew from the Grecian confederacy. The augmentation of 
the navy was the ne plus vUra of his national policy, and had his 
views upon this point been canied out by our government, our 
nation would now have been mistress of the seas, instead of having 
scarcely armed vessels enough to protect the expanding commerce of 
our enterprising merchants— a &ct that has become a by-word among 
other nations, and has often crimsoned the cheeks of liberal minded 
Americans. 

Soon after his retirement he was offered the gubernatorial chair of 
his native state, b^t declined the honour on account of his advanced 
age — but continued to take a deep interest in the welfare of his 
country, and wrote many essays and letters in favour of liberal prin- 
ciples and American rights. After the retirement of Mr. Jeflferson, a 
most happy and interesting correspondence was continued between 
these two great apostles of liberty. In 1B15, Mr. Adams had the 
gratifying pleasure of seeing his s<m at the head of the diplomatic com- 
mission to conclude a second treaty with Great Britain, which carried 
his mind back, with all the enthusiastic force of an old man's memo- 
ry, to the scenes of 1 782-3, when he had performed and executed a 
similar mission. In 1817, he was placed at the head of the list of pre- 
sidential electors, and three years after was elected president of the 
convention that revised the constitution he had written forty years 
previous. The compliment was dulj appreciated by him, but his 
infirmities did not ()ermit him to preside over the deliberations of that 
body, although he imparted his counsels and aided greatly in the re- 
vision. This was the last public act of this great man— the curtain of 
the political drama then closed upon him- for ever. Two years pre- 
vious the partner of his bosom had gone to her final rest, which was an 
affliction most keenly felt by him. For more than half a century she 
had shared with him the pains and pleasures of their eventful career, 
and had always met the events of life with christian fortitude* Sur- 
rounded by friends who delighted to honour him, his country prosper- 
ous and happy, enjoying the full fruition of divine grace, which had 
produced the fruits of unsophisticated piety through a long life,. poli- 
tical animosities buried in oblivion, his now frail bark glided smoothly 
down the stream of time until the fiftieth anniversary of independence 
dawned upon, his beloved country. On the morning of the fourth of 
July, 1826, an unexpected debility seized him, and he was unable to 
leave his bed, but no one fmagined he was standing on the last inch of 
his time. He was asked for a sentiment, to be given for biin at the 
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eelebration on that daj^— "indepbndsnce Fan ever," burst from his 
dying lips, which were the last words that he ever ottered, with a 
loud and animated voice. About four o'clock in the afternoon he ex- 

?»ired— without an apparent pain, a ^roan, a murmur or a sigh, with a 
iiU assurance of a happj reception m that brighter world, where sin 
and sorrow never cross the peaceful path of the angelic throng. On 
the same day, and but a few hours previous, the immortal spirit of the 
illustrious Jefferson had left its prison of clay, thrown off its mortal 
coil, and perhaps took its kindred in its flight, and thej together 
"ascended in essence to an ecstatic meetid^ with the friends they 
had loved and lost> and whom they should stilUove and never lose,'' 
there to enjoy, through the rolling ases of eternity, the blissful scenes 
of angelic purity— ^the smiles and favours of their Saviour and their 
God. 

This unparalleled combination of extraordinary circumstances pro- 
duced a deep and unusual sensation in the United States and in Eu- 
rope. The simultaneous departure of two of the noblest spirits that 
ever graced the great theatre of human life, illuminating the world 
around them with freedom— 'V^hose actions had resounded through the 
universe— whose mighty deeds had been and will continue to be a 
theme of wonder and admiration to the end of time—- was an incident 
that seemed designed by the great Jehovah, to impress their precepts, 
their examples and their names upon the minds of men with all the 
force of god-like divinity. 

Mr. Adams was a plain man; low in stature, not graceful in his 
movements, and was sometimes abrupt and repulsive. His manners 
were rather austere and unbending in public, but in the social circle, 
with his relatives and friends, he was familiar, pleasing and entertain- 
ing. He was not partial to ceremonious etiquette, and was averse to 
pedantry. Plain strons common sense he practised and admired. He 
spoke his sentiments rreely, and could never have been transformed 
into a teehnieal nolitican, even had he enjoyed the magic advantages 
of modern schools. His open frankness was proverbial ,. and he often 
alluded to it as one of his tailings. When once in Stewart's room of 
painting, he fixed his eyes upon the portrait of Washington, and then 
upon hisown^ and observing the compressed mouth of uie former' and 
the open lips of the latter, facetiously remarked as he pointed to it — 
*'Ah! that fellow never could keep his mouth shut." This circum- 
stance alone did much to enhance his unpopularity as a party poli- 
tician. 

In the brilliant career of this great and good man the reader must 
discover a hieher and holier eulosy than language can express. For 
more than fifty years he served his country ably and faithfully in a 
public capacity, and continued ta impart his counsels until the cur- 
tain of death shut him from the woirld. In all the relations of private 
life he stood upon a lofty eminenc&^-beyond the reach of slander. 
The escutcheon of his social name was too pure for the approach of 
the foulest of all pestiferous atmospheres— that of party spirit And 
now, as his ashes rest in the peaceful grave, that hydra monster dare 
not impute to his actions in life a spark of political dishonesty 
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or impuritj of TnotivOylmweTer nrach he diflfered ffom otkor great 
men in his views, lest the voice of Jeflferson should proclaim to them 
from the tomb— -An honestbr man than John Adahb nwsr issoed 

FSOM THE hands OF THE CREATOR. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

This revered name stands associated with ever^ amiable and noble 
quality to which mortal man can attain on this dim revolving ball oC 
human action. A sacred halo encircles it, that renders it dear to 
every philanthropist and respected by the whole civiliz.ed world. I 
am aware that ms merits cannot be enhanced by eulogy, nor could 
detraction ever tarnish the glory of his fame. I am aware that the 
whole magazine of language has been exhausted in his praise. I am 
aware that talents of the highest order, hearts of the warmest devo- 
tion, imaginations of the happiest conception, united with the most 
refined and thrilling eloquence, have portrayed, in bold and glowing 
colours,^ the fair fame of Wasiiington. To delineate fully and clearly 
the virtues of this great and good man, would require an angel's pen 
dipped in etherial fire, and an angel's hand to guide it. His life can- 
not be too often reviewed $ his examples cannot be too closely imi- 
tated. Like some magnificent scenes of nature, his history is 

"Ever charming, ever new, 

The prospect never fires the view." 

The lustre of his virtues was of that celestial character, that, like Uie 
luminary of day, it is seen and felt, but cannot be folly described. Hia 
picture is one on which we may gaze with increased delight, and dis-^ 
cover new beauties to the last. His memory should be rehearsed by. 
every print in our land; every new press and fount of type should 
spread, in glowing capitals, the name of the beloved, the fllustrioas 
WASHINGTON. The affed «ire should impress it on the hearts of the 
ri^ng generation; the mo&er should teach it to her Usping babe; the 
preceptor should point his pupils to .this polar star of virtue, goodness 
and magnanimity; and the friends of union, liberty and order, should 
read ofteu, carefully and attentively, the biography of the father of* 
our country* These are deemed reasons sufficiently strong to prompt 
this humble effort to delinei^ the interesting career of the man who 
was first in peace — ^terrible in war— the frigid of humanity — ^the HsrO 
OF AiURioAN Indbpendsnge — and ^e founder of our country's ^lory. 
To me, the subject possesses a peculiar zest, fraught with pleasure 
and delight. 

Gboroe Washington was born in the county of Fairfax, Vii^nia, 
on the £3nd of February^ irS2. He lost his father at an early age, 
and to the wisdom of his mother he declared himself indebted for the 
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correet formatmn of his youthful mifid. Matrons of America, if the 
mother of Washington moulded his mind witii such beauty and great- 
nesSy how much may you do to perpetuate, through your sons, the 
prosperity and happiness of your favoured country! Train their 
youtnful minds in wisdom's ways; guide them in the paths of virtue 
and patriotism; teach them to love their country and its liberty; and 
to prize, dearer than life, the sacred boon of freedom that was nobly 
won and sacredly transmitted by the sages and patriots of '76. 

Washington, during his childhood and youth, exhibited a strong 
and enquiring mW. His habits wef e those of industry, perseverance 
and stability. He was assiduous in his studies and enriched his me- 
mory with solid and usefiil knowledge. He possessed a large share of 
ment and modesty, which gained ^r him tne love and esteem of M 
who had the pleasure of bis acquaintance. He was frank, open, 
senerous, humane and honest Nothing could induce him to utter a 
Ktlsehood, practice deceit, or disobey his fond mother. He soared above 
the vain and trifling amusements that so often divert youth from wis- 
dom's ways. He was designed to be a Star of the first magnitude on 
the great theatre of action; he studied well his part before he entered 
upon the stage, and when the curtain rose, he was prepared for his 
audience, acquitted himself nobly, and retired amidst the plaudits and 
cheers of astonished and admiring millions. 

His talents and merit attracted the attention of Governor Dinwiddle, 
who then presided over Virginia, the frontiers of which were greatly 
annoyed by the French and Indians. It was deemed necessary to send 
a messenger to them, demanding the reasons for their unprovoked hos- 
tility, and, if possible, to induce them to evacuate their forts, smoke 
the pipe of peace and disperse. Young Washington, then only twen- 
ty-one years of age, was selected to perform this important mission, 
which was fraught with dangers on every side. His path lay through 
a dense wilderness for four hundred miles, inhabited by roving In- 
dians sedking for prey. He undertook the hazardous enterprise and 
arrived at his place of destination in safety. Whilst the French com- 
mandant was writing an answer to Governor Dinwiddie, Washington^ 
unobserved, took the dimensions of the fort and returned unmolested. 
It was soon found necessary to raise a regiment of troops to arrest 
the bloody career of the savages on the frontiers. Wasnington was 
pbced in command over them with the commission of colonel, and 
marched towands the Great Meadows in April, 1764. On his way he 
surprised and captured a body of tiie enemy. On his arrival at the 
Great Meadows he erected a small stockade fort, very appropriately 
naming it Fort Necessity. Here he was reinforced, swelling his little' 
army to four hundred men. He then made preparations to attack 
Fort Du Quesne (now Pittsburgh,) but soon learned that the enemy 
was advancing upon him to the number of 1500 men, commanded by 
M. de Yiliiers. The at^ck was soon commenced with great fury, 
and continued for several hours, when the French commander o^red 
terms of capitulation and Was glad to permit the young champion to 
march away unmolested. This brilliant and bold adventure placed 
the talents of Washington high on the scale of eminence, as a bold. 
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tUifal and pnident officer. It occorred on the 4th of July, a h^j 
prelude to tne glorions 4th of '76» the grand Inrth-day of Ammcan 
Independence. 

The following year another expedition was sent against Fort Dn 
Qaesne of about two thousand troops, under the command of the un- 
fortunate General Braddock, who iiad more courage than prudence, 
more self-Concdt than wisdom. He spumed the advice4>f the **beutl- 
less boy," and rushed into a snare, where he and nearly half of his 
army met the cold embrace of death. The deliberate courage and 
superior skill of Washington, by a jddicious retilfet, saved the re- 
mainder from the bloody tomahawk and scalping-knife. He arrived 
with them safe at Fort Cumberland. By his rashness, Braddock led 
his men into an ambuscade of about five hundred French and Indians, 
who were secreted in three deep ravines forming a triangle, secure 
from danger unless charged, where he remained with them until he 
had five horses shot under nim, nearly half of his men cut down^ him- 
self mortally wounded, and not an enemy to be seen. One hundred 
men headed by Washington, with fixed bayonets, would have dis- 
persed them in ten minutes. 

Washin^n, unwilling to witness again such waste of human life, 
rengped his military command and retired to private life. But his 
sterTins; talents were not suffered to remain long inactiare. He was 
elected to the legislature from Frederick, and subsequently from Fair- 
ftx, and was highly respected as a wise, discerning legislator, exhi- 
bitbig a mind imbued with philanthropy and liberal principles, guided 
by a clear judgment and a sound discretion, adorned by a retiring 
modesty, too rare in men of talent. ' ' 

From this field of action, Washington entered one of greater mag- 
nitude and importance, big with events, involving consequences of 
the deepest interest to himself, to his country, and to the^world. 
After serving the mother country in the French war with blood and 
treasure, after submitting to taxation. Oppression, and insult for years, 
the colonists resolved to burst the chains of slavery, throw off the 
shackles of tyranny, and assume their native dignity. Every source 
of redress had been exhausted; every avenue of conciliation had bSen 
explored; more than reason could demand had been offered; all that 
was clearly right, and much that was clearly wrong, the pil^ims had 
submitted to, and still their ungracious, their unfeeling, their blinded 
mother, cried give— give — give. They had not dreamed of indepen- 
dence; they had only demanded sheer justice; this being denied, they 
resorted to the last, the only alternative. Instead of submitting to 
taxation, without representation— instead of yielding obedience to the 
pernicious stamp act, they stamped their names wim unfading glory, 
their country with lasting fame. In the autumn of 17r4, tne first 
great Congress of the American nation assembled at Philadelphia, of 
which Washington was a member. The solemnities of that thrilling 
scene have been repeatedly alluded to as of the most imposing cha- 
racter. No one felt them more deeply than the father of our country. 
When the proceedings were opeiiea tJy prayer, Washington alone was 
upon his knees. His mpid^ on all occasions, seems to have reached to 
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hemen, his goal seemed to dwell in the bosom of his God. Devoted, 
UBSophisticated and humble piety marked his whole life — a piety sin- 
cere m its motives and consistent in all its exhibitions. Bat Wash- 
inston was not to remain in the hall of the Continental Congress. A 
mighty work was in store for him. On the memorable 19th of April, 
17T5, on the heights of Lexington, American blood was spilt by order 
of Major Pitcairn. Justice looked at the purple current as it flowed, 
and sighed; mercy carried the sad news to the etherial skies; 'the eagle 
of liberty caught the mournful sound, descended in a stream of liquid 
fire, planted tlie torch of freedom in the serum of the bleeding patriots 
and bid eternal defiance to the British lion. 

The effect was electrical. The alarm spread with the rapidity of 
lightning. It was sounded from church*bells and signal-guns; echo car- 
ried it from hills to dales, from sire to son. Vengeance was roused 
from its lair; the hardy yeomanry left their ploughs in the furrow; 
the merchant forsook his counting-house; the professional man his 
office; the minister his pulpit; and with powder-horn and slug, 
shouldered their rusty musVets, hastened to the scene of action deter- 
mined to avenge their injured rights, defend their bleeding country^ 
or perish in the attempt The implements of husbandry were ex- 
changed for those of war; the mechanic shop, the bar, the desk and 
the lorum, wj^re exchanged for the dangers and fatigues of the army. 
A band of veterans arose, with ^'hearts of oak and nerves of steel," 
headed by that bright luminary the illustrious Washington, who stood 
forth the champions of Liberty, the advocates of Freedom; resolved 
upon emancipation or death; pledging their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honours in defence of their common country; looking to' 
Heaven for strength, guidance and support. Illustrious heroes! dis- 
interested patriot I yours exceeded all Greek, all Roman fame. 

'In June following, Washington was appointed by the unanimous 
voice of the Continental Congress commander-in-cnief of the Ameri- 
can armies. This appointment he- accepted with diffidence and reluc- 
tance, feeling that it involved responsibilities, consequences and re- 
sults too mt^t^ for him to assume, too vast for him to encounter. 

He did not tiew it as the field of glory, of conquest, of ambition, 
or of fame. He did noi thirst for human blood or exult in the pro- 
fession of arms. Love of country, of liberty, of human rights, of 
liberal principles, and the oppressive chains of tyranny, prompted him 
to action. 

Before his arrival at Cambrid^, to enter upon the important duties 
of his command, the fortress ot Crown Point and Ticonderc^a had 
fallen into the hands of the colonists^ 

The sanguinary battle of Bui^Ler Hill had been fought, which con- 
vinced the British that. men contendins for their just rights, their 
dearest interests, their bosoms fired with indignation and patriotism, 
could not be made to yield to the glittering arms of a haughty mo- 
narch without a bold and daring effort to maintain that liberty which 
they had received at their birth frotn the hands of their Creator. 

War now assumed a serious aspect, the bloody toils of the revolu- 
tioii commenced. England poiuceld in her l^ons by thousands, and. 
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to cap the climax of the terrific scene, called to her aid the^ blood- 
thirsty Indian with his tomahawk and seal ping-knife. The welkin 
rang with the savage war-whoop and the expiring eroans of mothers 
and babes. The contest seemed to be that of an inmnt with a giant, a 
lamb with a lion. The dark clouds blackened as they rose, charged 
with the fury of demons and the lightning of revenge. 

Washington viewed their fiery aspect with calm serenity, heard 
their portentous roar witliout a tremor. With a soul reaching to 
heaven,, he met the awful crisis with firmness and wisdom before un- 
known $ his gigantic mind soared above the highest pinnacle difficulty 
could rear; his course was onward towards the goal of Libbrtt; be- 
neath his conquering arm monarchy trembled, tottered and fell. 

His whole, energy was now directed to the organization of the army 
and a preparation for future action. An important expedition was 

elanned against Canada, which was attended with great hardship, 
oldness and perseverance. It was entrusted to Generah Montgo- 
mery and Schuyler, who were subsequently followed by< Ari|old. It 
was crowned with .successi until an unfortunate attack was made 
upon Quebec, where the brave Montgomery fell with many other 
valuable officers and soldiers. The ensuing spring the American army 
evacuated Canada. The royal governors in some of the colonies, by 
the aid of (the king's troops, ^till maintained the authority of the 
crown, but they were soon compelled to flee on board of the British 
ships of war, where they issued their proclamations with about as 
much effect as the puffing of a porpoise. 

Early in March, 1776, Washington appeared before Boston, where 
lord Howe had concentrated his army, and took a position that indue* 
ed the English general to evacuate the town on the 17th of the same 
month. In July, the fort on Sullivan's Island was attacked by Gene- 
ral Clinton and Sir Peter Parker^ and after an action of ten hours, 
Sir Peter was compelled to retire with his silk breeches disfigured by 
the rudeness of a cannon ball, his ships badly torn to pieces by the 
rebel artillery, and two hundred of his men killed and wounded. 
The fort was defended by Colonel Moultrie with about five hundred 
men, with twenty-six nine and eighteen pounders* Sit Peter had two 
fifty gun ships, four frigates and several small vessels, with three 
thousand veteran troops. There was so much elasticity in the south- 
ern climate on this occasion, that the royalists did not venture there 
again for nearly two years. 

On the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, a member from Yifginia, 
made a motion in Congress to break off all all^iance with the mother 
country, and assume the rightful dignity of a free and independent 
nation. This resulted in the appointment of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, B^ger Sherman and Philip Livingston, 
a committee to draft a declaration of independence; and, on the 4th of 
Jul;jr, they arose in all the majesty of greatness, and in view of an ad- 
miring heaven and an astonished world, published that master-piece 
of composition which gave us national birth, ]d>solved us from kingly 
power, planted the tree oflibetty deep inours^l, and showed toanxious 
and gazing millions, that a nation qould be bom in a day and live. 
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Language can never express, and none but those who witnessed the 
thrilTing scene can fully conceive with what enthusiastic joy this de- 
claration was received by the people. The^bells sounded a requiem 
and funeral knell for monarchy; illuminations and roaring artillery 
quickly conveyed the glad news from the central arch of the union to 
its remotest bounds; the blazing torch of liberty rose, like a pillar of 
fire, to guide the patriots in their onward march; on the wings of 
thanksgiving and praise the happy tidings ascended to the throne of 
heaven, received the sanction of Jehovah's high authority, and were 
recorded by the hand of justice, with an angel's pen, in the book of 
everlasting fame. Kindred hearts mingled in joy and gratitude, and 
every freeman shouted a hearty response— a loud AMEN. 

On the 2nd of July, Admiral and General Howe landed near the 
narrows, nine miles below the city of New York, with twenty-four 
thousand men. They sent an insulting communication to Washing- 
ton, which he very properly refused to receive. That part of the 
American army stationed at Brooklyn, under the command of Gene- 
ral Sullivan, was attacked and defeated with great loss, on the 27th 
of August; and Generals Sullivan, Sterling and Woodhull were 
taken prisoners. Two days after, Washington planned and effected 
a retreat, and landed the troops from JiOng Island safely in New 
York, before the movement was discovered by the enemy. Cha- 
grined and mortified at the loss of their prey, the British prepared to 
attack the city, which induced the Americans to evacuate it and re- 
tire to White Plains. Here they were attacked on the 28th of Sep- 
tember; the British were repulsed, a considerable loss was sustained 
om both sides, neither partjr gaining a decided advantage. The dis- 
asters of the patriots multiplied rapidly; fort Washington and fort 
Lee fell into the hands of the English, and the American army was 
flying before a barbarous and conquering foe. 

Washington crossed the Hudson, and retreated through New Jersey 
into Pennsylvania, with Lord Corn wal lis pressing on hi& rear. His 
army was now reduced to three thousand nten, who were destitute of 
almost every comfort of life; they could be tracked b^ blood from 
their naked feet on the frozen ground; disaster had chilled the zeal 
of many leading men who at first (espoused the cause of liberty; a 
cloud of fiery indignation hung over the bleeding colonies, ready to 
devour them. But in the archives of heaven their freedom was re- 
corded; guardian angels directed their destiny; the bold career of 
the lion was arrested; this Spartan band was crowned with victory, 
and the red coats, in their turn, beat a retreat. 

On the night of the 25th of December, Washington recrossed the 
Delaware amidst the floating ice, surprised and took one thousand 
of the enemy prisoners at Trenton, pushed on to Princeton, killed 
sixty more, took three hundred prisoners, and spread consternation 
in the ranks ef the British army. These successes removed much of 
the gloom and despondency that hung over the cause. Washington 
Tetired to Morristown for the winter; the English occupied Bruns- 
wick. In the spring of 177r, the army of Washington amounted to 
about seven thousand men. No aetion occurred between the mida 
38 
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trmies until in Angast, when the British landed in Maryland irith 
the intention of capturing Philadelphia. 

On the 11th of September the two armies met at Brandywine; a 
desperate battle ensued, and partial Tictorj attended the English i 

armj. On the approach of the enemy Philadelphia was abandoned ^ 

and Congress retired to Lancaster. Another severe battle was fought 
at Germantown on the 4th of October, which proved disastrous to 
Washington, owing to a thick fog, by which his troops became sepa- 
rated and thrown into confusion. These keen misfortunes were mucH 
alleviated by the capture of the whole British army in the north under 
Burgoyne, by General Gates, on the 17th of October. The surrender 
of Burgoyne had a happy eflfect at home and abroad. France, on the 
reception of this news, recognised the independence of the United 
States, entered into a treaty of alliance, and famished important 
aid in advancing the glorious cause, and sent many of her bravest 
sons to the rescue. 

The treaty of alliance between the United States and France, and 
the loss of their northern army, induced the Fnglish to evacuate 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1778, and retreat to ]Mew York. From 
there they made frequent descents upon various places, burning and 
destroying property, murdering the inhabitants, and spreading deso* 
lation wherever they went. 

An expedition was sent to Georgia which proved successful, and 
the south now became the principal theatre of action. Many feats of 
liravery were performed, but no decisive battle occurred between the 
main armies. The same mode of warfare characterized the cam- 
pugn of 1779, the British seeming to aim more at predatory excur* 
sions than pitched battles, which they performed with a savage bar- 
barity, disgraceful to themselves and heart-rendine to humanity. 

The exertions of Washington were almost paralyzed for the want 
of men and money; the French Admiral, D'Estaing, was unfortunate 
io all his movements, and the British Hon was prowling through the 
land in all the majesty of cruelty. The anchor of hope could scarcely 
keep the shattered bark of liberty to its moorings; the cable of exer- 
tion lost thread after thread, until a small band of sages and heroes^ 
who formed the nucleus, were left to contend with the fury of the 
storm that roHed its fiery and foaming surges over them. 

The campaign of 1780 opened favourably to the royal arms, but 
more exertion was used on the part of tHe Americans. Genial 
Sumpter gave the British much trouble in the south, and a consider* 
able force from the north was on its march to avenge the blood <^ 
slaughtered victims. The cruelties of the enemy had re-illumined 
the cause of freedom, and the people once more rallied around her 
sacred banner, determined on death or victory. 

The southern army was now put under the command of General 
Gates, the hero of Saratoga — afresh aid arrived from France and the 
conflict was renewed with fury and desperation. On the 18th of 
August the two armies met near Camden, S. C, — a decided ad- 
vantage was gained by Lord Coniwaliis. But defeat and misfortune 
no longer disheartened the friends of liberty. In the midst of adver* 
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bUj they rose like a iih(»iiix from ashes, and hurled, with the fary pf 
Mars, the thunderbolts oif vengeanee amongst their enemies. 

The battle of the Cowpens, on the irth of January, 1781, shed new 
lustre on the American arms. General Morgan there met the high- 
toned Colonel Tarleton, killed rising of one hundred men, wounded 
two hundred, took five hundred prisoners, two pieces of cannon, twel^ 
standards, eight hundred muskets, thirty-five baggage wagons, one 
hundred drasoon horses, with a loss of only twelve killed and sixty 
wounded. His force amounted to only five hundred militia and a 
few regulars — that of Tarleton to over one thousand regulars, the 
flower of the British army. 

. Morgan now effected a junction with General Green, who had suc- 
ceeded General Gates, and on the 8th of March they met the forces 
of Lord Cornwallis at Guilford court-house, where an obstinate battle 
was fought and the Americans compelled to leave the field. On the 
9th of April General Green again put his troops in motion— on the 
S5th the two armies once more measured arms,<— Green was compelled 
to retreat — ^not before a pursuing foe, but towards the British ffarrisoa 
Ninety-Six, which he reached and besieged on the £2nd of May, and 
gave it a hearty salute; but on the approach of Lord Rawdon with 
a large force, he modestly retired to the Santee hills to spend the hot 
and sickly season. In the meantime the English army encamped at 
Btttaw Springs, where Green renewed the attack on the 8th oi Sep- 
tember, and after a hard fought action, in which neither gained a de- 
cided victory, the enemy retired to Charleston, with a loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, of eleven hundred men. The Americans lost 
five hundred and fifty-five. 

Although General Green had not gained any decided victory, he 
had sained many advantages and greatly weakened the enemy. Ge- 
nerals Lee and Wayne had been more successful, and the British 
were annoyed and harassed in every quarter— volunteers flocked 
around their beloved Washington, and the tide of war turned in his 
favour. 

The patriotic Lafayette was now in the field. Morgfin, Wayne, 
Greene and Lee were at their posts. Count de Grasse was co-ope- 
rating with his fleet; and, in their turn, the English lords, admirals 
and generals, found themselves surrounded with impending danger. 
An awful crisis awaited them — retribution stared them in the face'-— 
their deeds of blood haunted their guilty souls, and consternation 
seized their troubled minds. Lord Cornwallis hastened to concentrate 
bis forces at Yorktown, which he fortified in the best possible manner. 

On the 6th of October the combined forces of Washington and Ro^ 
chambeau commenced a siege upon this place, which surrendered on 
the 19th of the same month. The grand Rubicon was now passed, the 
colonies were free^^the work was finished. This was the dyine 
struggle of British monarchy in America. The last expiring hope of 
conquering the colonies now fled for ever. Heaven had decreed they 
should be free— that decree was now consummated. The ea^le of 
liberty, like Jordan's dove, descended— pronounced a benediction 
upon the conquering heroes— -snatched the laurels from Britain's 
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brow and placed them triumphantly upon the champions of American 
Independencb. To the friends of Freedom the scene was ^nd and 
joyful— to the enemies of Liberty, it was painful and humiliatine. 

The result of this victory was hailed with joy, and placed Washing- 
ton on the lofty summit of immortal fame — ^gave freedom to his bleed- 
ing country—- sealed the foundations of our republic, now towering to 
the skies — prepared an asylum for the oppressed, and planted deep 
in Columbia's soil the long nursed tree olT liberty. 

On the 30th of Septeml^r, 1783, a definitive treaty was signed at 
Paris by Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. Oswald, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, and by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Jonn Jay and Henry 
Laurens, on the part of the United States. 

On the second of November, Washington issued his farewell orders 
to his army, in terms of affectionate eloquence and parental solicitude. 
On the 3d, the troops were disbanded by Congress, and, with mingling 
tears of joy and gratitude, they once more repaired to their homes to 
meet the warm embrace of friends, and reap the fruit of their toils and 
fatigues — ^no longer embittered by the iron scourge of despotism. On 
the 23d of December, Washington appeared in the hall of Congress 
and resigned his commission. This last act was one of grandeur and 
thrilling interest. The past, the present and the future, were all in 
the mind of this ereat and good man, as he invoked the blessings of 
Heaven to descend and guide the destinies of his beloved, his emanci- 
pated country. Every heart beat quicker and higher— -his commis- 
sion was laid upon the table — ^a burst of applause rent the air, a flood 
of tears closed the scene. 

The people of the United States, no longer under the paternal care of 
their old mother, were now left to try the experiment of sel f-government. 
Difficulties arose from local jealousies and interests — ^a debt of for^ 
millions of dollars had been contracted — government paper became 
greatly depreciated — the public credit could not be sustained, and the 
liberty that the patriots had fought and bled to obtain, seemed doomed 
to a premature dissolution and to be l6st in the whirlpool of anarch j and 
confusion. In view of these accumulating difficulties, commissioners 
from every state, except Rhode Island, convened at Philadelphia, for 
the purpose of devising means to preserve and perfect that freedom 
which had cost millions of treasure and fountains of noble blood. 
Washington was unanimously elected president of this august body. 
After long deliberation, the labours of the delegates resulted in the 
production of the federal constitution, one of the brightest specimens 
of legislation on record. It is the polar star of freedom, the great 
palladium of our liberty, the golden cnain that connects our union, the 
grand rallying point of republicans, a shield against innovation and 
corruption, a terror to tyrants, a shining light to patriots, and stamps 
with immortal and lasting fame the names of its illustrious authors. 

This was reported to Congress on the 17th of September, received 
their warm approbation, and was immediately sent to the several 
states for their consideration, all of which gave it their sanction, ex- 
cept North Carolina and Rhode Island — the former of which acceded 
to it in 1789, the latter in 1790. A degree of confidence was then 
restored, and from tliat time down to the present our nation has rolled 
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on in the full tide of successful experiment^ and enjoyed an increasing 
and towering prosperity without a parallel in the annals of history. 
The star-spangled banner waves on every sea, and is respected by 
every nation in the civilized world: our improvements at home have 
marched in advance of the boldest views oi the most visionary pro- 
jector, the fondest anticipations of their, most ardent friends. 

By the unanimous.voice of a free and grateful people, Washington 
was elected the first president of the new republic, and, with the same 
modest diffidence that had marked his whole career, he took the oath 
of office on the 30th of April, 1789, in the city of New York, in the 
■presence of the first Congress under the new constitution, and in the 
presence of a crowded assembly, who deeply felt and strongly ex- 
pressed their love and gratitude to him. He then entered upon the 
important duties that devolved upon him. 

A revenue was to be raised, the judiciary system to be organized, 
its officers to be appointed, a cabinet to be formed and every depart- 
ment of government to be established on a basis at once firm, impar- 
tial, just and humane. In performing these various and arduous du-f 
ties he exhibited great wisdom, a sound discretion, a clear head and 
good heart In the cabinet, as in the field, prudence and deliberation 
guided his every action. He was found equal to every emergency and 
duty that his country demanded at his hands — he acted up to, but never 
exceeded the bounds of delegated authority — an angel could do no 
more— -Washington did no less. During his administration of eight 
years he put forth the noblest energies of nis lucid mind to advance the 
prosperity of his country — ameliorate the condition of those who were 
suffering from the effects of a protracted war — ^improve the state of 
society, arts, science, agriculture and commerce — disseminate general 
intelligence— alla;^ local difficulties — and render the infant republic 
as happy and glorious as it was free and independent. 

His exertions were crowned with success; his fondest anticipations 
were realized; he finished the work his country had called him to per- 
form; the government stood on a basis firm as the rock of i^es, and, 
on the 4th of March, 1797, he resigned his power to the sovereign 
people, retired from public life, honoured and loved by his fellow-citi- 
zens, respected and admired by a ^zin^ world, and crowned with an 
unsullied fame that will endure unimpaired the revolutions of time. 

He then retired to Mount Vernon to enjoy once more the felicity 
of domestic retirement and the sweets d[ his own fireside. He had 
served his country long and ably; he could look back upon a life well 
and nobly spent in the cause of human rights, liberal principles and 
universal philanthropy. 

For his arduous services during the revolution Washington took no 
compensation, and virtually paid about three-fourths of his own ex- 
penses. He only chai^d his actual disbursements, for each item of 
which he produced a wntten voucher. He made a book entry of every 
business transaction with as much system as if he had enjoyed the quiet 
of a counting-room. A fac simile of his journal is now before me, which 
has been politely furnished by Timothy Caldwell, Esq. of the city of 
Philadelphia* one of the few survivors of «the times that tried men's 
souls." 
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The first entry is dated the 2£Dd of June^ 1775, and narked No. 1. 
iB2d9. It commences with the outfit of the commander-in-chief and 
his staff at Philadelphia, and the expenses of the journey to Cam- 
bridge, immediateij after his appointment by Congress, amounting to 
dg466 2«« lOd. lawful money. But £S of this amount was drawn 
from government at that time. The balance was furnished from his 
own pocket and credit, having received from Thomas Mifflin, Esq., 
dBl29 8«. £if. The account current which is before me runs throo^ 
a period of eight years, at the end of which time a balance was due to 
him of £197^ 98. 4d. His expenses for the eight years amounted to 
iBl6311 17«. Id. He receivea $104,364 paper money, after Mardi 
1780, and passed it to the credit of the United States at forty for one, 
agreeably to the scale of depreciation, for which he did not obtain one 
for a hundred, by reason of which a large proportion of his expenses 
were actually paid with his own private money, for which he refused 
any remuneration. His expenses during his presidential terms ex- 
ceeded his salary over five thousand dollars a year, which he paid 
from his private funds. 

Had I time and power to trace the fair lines of Washington's pri- 
vate worth and routine of life, I would present the picture of a man 
meed with native dignity, reducing all things around him to as per- 
fect a system of order, economy^ harmony and peace, as was ever 
devised by man. It should be chastened with steriing merit and 
magnanimity, and mellowed with benevolence and charity. It should 
be enlivened by the richest colours of virtue and consistency* and 
finished with the finest touches of a master's hand. I would crown 
it with an amaranthine bouquet, richer and sweeter than the epic or 
civic wreath that decked his brow in the public view of an admiring 
world. He was a pattern of all that was great and good — ^the widow's 
solace, the orphan's father, the bountiful l^nefactor, the faithful friend, 
the kind husband, the true patriot,' the humble christian, the worthy 
citizen and the honest man. 

With the exception of his appointment to preside over the Ameri- 
can army in 1798, when France threatened an invasion, Washington 
was relieved from any further participation in public affairs. He 
continued to live at Vernon's sacred mount until the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1799, when his immortal spirit left ito tenement of clay, soared 
aloft on angel's wings to realms of ceaseless bliss, there to receive 
a crown of unfading glory, as the reward of a spotless life spent in 
the service of his country and his God. 

His body was deposited in the family tomb, where its ashes slumber 
in peace, amidst the groves of his loved retreat.* This hallowed spot 
is visited yearly by large numbers, who approach it with veneration, 
gratitude and awe. Foreigners are proud to say they have visited the 
tomb of Washington— «11 nations revere his memory, unborn millions 
will perpetuate his praise. 

Hia history, like that of ou r nation , is without a parallel • Unblemished 

• Since writing this sketch I hare been informed, that when the remains of 
Washington were placed in the sarcophagus prepared for their reception, in the 
autumn of 1837, his face retained its fleshy appearance and was but slightly 
changed— a fact as remarkable as the history of his life. 
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virtue marked his whole career^ philanthropy his whole course, justice 
and integrity his every action. A calm resignation to the will of God, 
under the most trying circumstances and under every dispensation, 
added a brilliant lustre to all his amiable qualities. His course was 
not tarnished with bold strides of misguided ambition, or base attempts 
at self-aggrandizement. He was consistent to the last. His charac- 
ter, like a blazing luminary, outdazzles the surrounding stars, and 
illuminates, with meridian splendour, the horizon of biography. His 
brilliant achievements were not stiuned with that unnecessary effusion 
of human blood which characterized the ambitious Caesar, the con- 
quering Alexander and the disappointed Bonaparte. His fame is be- 
yond the reach of slander or the attacks of malice. He has left an 
example of human conduct worthy the cooteroplatton and imitation of 
all who move in the private walks of life or figure on the stage of pub- 
lic action. His sacred memory will live through the rolling ages of 
time, until the wreck of worlds and the dissolution of nature shall 
close the drama of human action, Gabriels dread clarion rend the 
vaulted tomb, awake the sleeping dead, and proclaim to astonished 
millions— ^IME shaix be no longer. 


PATRICK HENRY. 

Tula distingui^ed name stands conspicuous upon the pages of 
the history of our country, and shines with peculiar brilliancy amidst 
the constellations of the revolution. Time and the critic's pen have 
not detracted from the lustre of its fame-— the patriot delights to dwell 
upon the bright and bold career of Patrick Henry. 

He was a native of Studley, Hanover county, Virginia, born on the 
29th of May, 17S6, His father was a highly respectable man, of 
Scotch descent; his mother was the sister of ludlge Winston, who was 
juatly celebrated as an eloquent and forcible orator. 

During his childhood and youth Patrick Henry was remarkable for 
indolence and a love of recreation— consequently, he arrived at man- 
hood with a limited education and unaccustomed to industry. His 
native talents were not developed, his mind wjis not cultivated, nor 
his genius expanded, until after he was a husband and a father. His 
friends endeavoured in vain to direct his course to a close application 
to business by setting him up in the mercantile line. In this he soon 
failed, preferring his fishing rod and gun to the business of his store. 
After finding himself a bankrupt, he concluded that the toils of life 
and the troubles of his pilgrimage were too much to bear alone, and 
accordingly married a wife, the daughter of a respectable planter, and 
became a tiller of the ground. Unacquainted with this new vocation, 
he soon found himself in the quagmire of adversity, and again tacked 
about and entered into the mercantile business. Still he was unfortu- 
nate» and poverty claimed him as obe of her favourite children. An 
increasbg family need^ increased means of support, creditors be- 
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came clamoroas, dans showered in upon him» and in a short time 
Patrick Henry wad reduced to misery and want. At last he was 
driven to his books, and resolved on the study of law. He now felt 
most keenly the misspent time of his childhood and youth, and saw 
many of his age who had already ascended high on the ladder of fame, 
whose native powers of mind he knew to be inferior to his. He ac- 
cordingly commenced the study he had chosen, and in six weeks after, 
at the age of twenty-four, he was admitted to the bar, more as a com- 
pliment to his respectable connexions and his destitute situation, than 
from the knowledge he had obtained of this lucid but laborious 
science during the brief period he had been enga^d in its investiga- 
tion.-^The ensuing three years, folded in the ccnl of extreme want, 
he made but slow advances in his profession, and obtained the neces- 
saries of life by assisting his father-in-law at a tavern bar, instead of 
shining at the bar of the court. He was still ardently attached to his 

§un, and often carried his knapsack of provisions and remained several 
ays and nights in the woocJs. On his return, he would enter the 
court in his coarse and blood-stained hunting dress, when he would 
take up his causes, carry them through with astonishing adroitness and 
skill, and finally succeeded in gaining a popular reputation as an ad- 
vocate. 

In 1764, he was employed as counsel in a case of contested elec- 
tion to be tried at the seat of the government of his native state, which 
introduced him among the fashionable and gay, whose exterior ap- 
pearance and manners formed a great contrast with his. He made 
no preparation for meeting his learned and polished adversaries, and 
as ne moved awkwardly around among them, was looked upon by 
some who were gazing at his coarse habiliments and his eccentric 
actions, as non compos mentis, ^hen the case came up for trial, the 
astonished audience and the court were completely electrified by his 
bursts of native eloquence and the cogency of his logic. Judges Tyler 
and Winston who tried the case, decTared they had never before wit- 
nessed so happy and triumphant an effort, in point of sublime rhetoric 
and conclusive ai^ument, by any man. From that time forward the 
fame of Patrick Henry spread its expansive wings, and he was enabled 
to banish want and misery from his door by a lucrative and increasing 
practice. From his childhood he had been a close observer of human 
nature; the only remarkable trait in favour of his juvenile character. 
He had aTways cultivated and improved this advantageous propensity, 
which was of great use to him in after life. So well versed had he 
become with the nature, propensities, and operations of the human 
mind, that he seemed to comprehend and divine, at a single glance, 
all its intricacies, impulses and variations. This gave him a great 

advantage over many of his professional brethren, w ho had studied 

Latin and Greek more, bu t hum.t^ n patnrft less, than this self-mad e 
man. ne took a deep and comprehensive view of the causes that 
itffpel men to action, and of the results produced by the multifarious 
influences that control and direct them. He investigated the designs 
of creation, the duty of man to his fellow and his God, the laws of na- 
ture, reason and revelation, and became a bold advocate for liberty of 
conscience, equal rights and universal freedom. Nor did he bury 
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these principles of philanthropy in his own bosom. In the expansive 
view he had taken of the rights of man, of the different modes of 
government, of the oppression of kings, of the policy pursued by the 
mother country towards the American colonies, he .came to the con- 
clusion, that any nation to be great and happy, must be free and in- 
dependent. • ^ 

lie had viewed, with a statesman's eye, the growing oppressions of | 
the crown; they had reached his very soul, and rou^fed that soul to / 
action. In. Virginia, Patrick Henry first charged the revolutionary/ 
ball with patriotic fire, and gave it an impetus that increased and I 
sathered new force as it rolled along. Had not the mighty theme Qf V^ 
freedom engaged the mind of this bold and elevated patriot, he might [ 
have closed his career with its gigantic powers half unspent, and left { 
his noblest qualities of soul to expire in embryo. Nature had so 
moulded him, that the ordinary concerns of life never roused him to 
vigorous action. It required occasions of deep and thrilling interest 
to awaken and put in motion his stronger energies. The exciting 
cause of the revolution was exactly calculated to bring him out in all 
the majesty of his native greatness. 

In 1765, he was chosen a member of the Virginia Assembly, and 
at once took a bold and decisive stand against British oppression. 
He introduced resolutions against the stamp act that were so bold 
and independent as to alarm the older members, who, although they 
approved and applauded the principles aiid liberal views of this 
young champion of liberty, wanted his moral courage to design and 
execute. To impart this to them, and stamp the impress of hts own 
upon their trembling hearts, was now the great business of Patrick 
Henry. In this he succeeded, and tiis resolutions were passed. . 
Each resolution was drawn from the translucent fountain of eternal 
justice, equity and law, and was based upon the principles of Magna ; 
Gharta, which had been the polar star of England for centuries. The ' 
following is a correct copy: 

"Resolved, That the nrst adventurers and settlers of this his ma- 
jesty's colony and dominion, brought with them, and transmitted to 
their posterity, and all other his majesty's subjects, since inhabiting 
in this, his majesty's said colony, all the privileges, franchises and 
immunities, that have, at any time, been held, enjoyed and possessed 
by the people of Great Britain. 

^'Resolved, That by two royal charters granted by King James I., 
the colonists aforesaid are declared entitled to all the privileges, 
liberties and immunities of denizens and natural born subjects, to 
all intents and purposes, as if they had been abiding and born within 
the realm of England. 

"Resolved, That the taxation of the people by themselves, or by 
persons chosen by themselves to represent tnem, who can only know 
what taxes the people are able to bear, and the easiest mode of 
raising themj and are equally affected by such taxes themselves, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of Bntish freedom, and without 
which the ancient constitution cannot subsist. 

"Resolvedi That his majesty's liege people of this most ancient 
39 
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coloDjy have unintemiptedlj enjoyed the right of being thus governed 
hj their own Assembly, in the article of their taxes and internal po- 
lice, and that the same hath never been forfeited, or in any other way 
given up, but hath been constantly recognised by the King and peo- 
ple of Great Britain. 

"Resolved therefore, that the general assembly of this colony has 
the sole neht and power to lay taxes and impositions upon the inha- 
bitants of wis colony: and that every attempt to vest such power ia 
any person or persons whosoever, other than the general assembly 
aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to destroy British as well as 
American freedom!" 

The justice of these resolutions, based as they were upon the well 
known principles of the English constitution, confined within the 
limits or the ancient landmarks of that sacred instrument, could not 
be denied by the cringing sycophants of a corrupt and corrupting 
ministry, and were hailed by every patriot as the firm pillars of the 
temple of American libertv. They were enforced by the overwhelm- 
ing eloquence and logic oi the mover, and seconded by Mr. Johnston, 
who sustained them by arguments and conclusions that imparted 
new stren^ and courage to many a bosom that was, a few moments 
before, poising on the agonizing pivot of hesitation. They were 
strongly opposed by several members, who subsequently espoused 
the cause of equal rights, and affixed their names to the great charter 
of our independence. This opposition brought forth, for the first 
time, the gigantic powers of Patrick Henry. In all the sublimity of 
his towerins genius, he stood among the great, the acknowledged 
champion o? that legislative hall which he had but recently entered. 
Astonishment and admiration held his electrified audience in deep 
susj^nse as he painted, in bold and glowing colours, the increasing 
igfringe^ne pta nt thft hirelings of the crown upon the chartered rights 
and nrivileges of the colomsts, who had waaed through torrents of 
blooa and seas of trouble and toil, to plant themselves in the new 
world. He |)ointed to the chains forged by the hands of tyranny, 
already clanking, with terrific sound, upon every ear. To be free or 
slaves, was the great, the momentous question. He, for one, was 
prepared and determined to unfurl the banner of freedom, drive frona 
his native soil the task masters of oppression, or perish in the glo- 
rious attempt. His opponents were completely astounded, and found 
it impossible to stem the strong current of popular feeline put in mo- 
tion bv the proceedings of that eventful crisis. Seconded and sup- 
ported by the cool and deep calculating Johnston, the resolutions 
passed amidst the cry of ^^treason,^^ from the tories, and "Uberty or 
death,^^ from the patriots. 

The seeds of freedom were deeply planted on that glorious da;|r, 
and old Virginia proved a congenial soil for the promotion of their 
future growth. From that time forward, Patrick Henry was hailed 
as the great advocate of human rights and rational liberty. He stood 
on the loftiest pinnacle fame could rear, unmoved and unscathed by 
the fire of persecution, calmly surveying the raging elements of the 
revolutionary storm, already in commotion around him. 
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In August, 177^,theyirgin]acoQTeDtioQ met atWilliamsbni^, and 
passed a series of resolutions, pledging themselves to sustain their east- 
ern brethren in the common cause of their common country. As dele- 
^tes to the first colonial Congress they appointed Peyton Randolph, 
Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, Richard Bland, Patrick 
Henry, Benjamin Harrison and Edmund Pendleton. 

On the 4th of September following, this august assembly of patriotic 
sages and heroes met in Carpenters^ Hall, at the city of Philadelphia. 
The object for which they had convened was one of imposing and 
thrilling interest, big with events, absorbing in character and full of 
importance. The eyes of gazing millions were turned upon them, 
the kindling wrath of the crown was flashing before them, the ana- 
themas of tyranny were pronounced against them* But they still re- 
solved to £0 on. Liberty or death had become the watchword — the 
hallowed fire of freedom had warmed their bosoms and impelled them 
to action. After an address to the throne of grace, they commenced 
their proceedings by appointing Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, presi- 
dent of their body. A deep and solemn silence ensued, as if each 
member was appealing to Heaven for aid and direction. At length 
Patrick Henry rose, as echo lingered to catch a sound. With the 
eloquence of a Demosthenes, the philosophy of a Socrates, the justice 
of an Aristides, and the wisdom of a Solon, he took a broad, impartial 
and expansive view of the past, the present and the future; exhibited, 
in their true light, the relations between the mother country and her 
distant colonies; unveiled the designs of the base and unprincipled 
ministry that claimed the high and unwarranted prerogative of wield- 
ing an iron sceptre over America, and of reducing her sons to uncon- 
ditional submission, and painted, in the most vivid and lively colours, 
a nation's lights and a nation's wrongs. The dignity and calmness of 
his manner^ the clearness of his logic, the force of his eloquence and 
the solemnity of his voice and countenance combined to inspire an 
admiration and awe until then unknown to the astonished audience. 
On that occasion his powers of thought seemed supernatural; he seem- 
ed commissioned by Heaven to rouse his countrymen to a sense of 
approaching danger. He sat down amidst repeatea bursts of applause, 
the acknowledged Demosthenes of the new world, the most«powerful 
orator of his day and generation. 

The succeeding year he was a member of the convention of Virgi- 
nia that convened at Richmond, where he proposed immedijite mea- 
sures of defence, sufficient to repel any invasion from the mother 
country. In this he was strenuously opposed by several of the most 
influential members, who still felt a disposition to cringe to royal 
power. 

That power, based as it was upon wrongs and injury, Patrick Henry 
held in utter contempt. His dauntleas soul soared above the trap- 
pings of a crown, bacKed by military pomp and show, and looked (or 
rest only in the goal of liberty. 

The Allowing extract from his speech in that convention will best 
convey a correct idea Qf his feelings and emotions, deeply felt and 
strongly told. 
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«Mr. PresideDt, it is natural for man to indulge in the illnuons of 
hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and listen 
to the song of that syren till she transforms us into beasts. Is this 
the part of wise men engaged in a great and arduous stru^Ie for liber- 
ty! Are we disposed to be of the number of those, who, having eyes 
see not, and having ears hear not the things that so^ nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever anguish of spint it 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth — to know the worst 
and provide for it 

^i have but one lamp to guide my feet, and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience. I know of no way of judging the future butbjr the past. Judg- 
ing from the past, I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of 
the British ministry for the last ten years to justify those hopes with 
which gentlemen are pleased to solace themselves and the house? Is 
it that insidious smile with which our petition has lately been received? 
Trust it nsi, sir; it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not your- 
selves to be betrayed by a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious re- 
ception of our petition comports with those warlike preparations that 
cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and armies neces- 
sary to a work of love and reconciliation*^ Have we shown ourselves 
so unwilling to be reconciled that force must be called in to win back 
our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple« 
ments of war and subjugation — ^the last arguments to which kings re- 
sort. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array if its pur- 
pose be not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen assign any- 
other possible motive for it? Has Great Bntain any enemy m this 
quarter of the world to call for all this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir; she has none. They are meant for usr— they can 
be meant for no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us 
those chains which the British ministry have been so long forging. 
And what have we to oppose to them? Shall we try argument? Sir, 
we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have we any thing 
new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We have held the subject 
up in every light of which it is capable, but it has been all in vain. 
Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? What terms 
shall we find which have not already been exhausted? Let us not, I 
beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have done every 
thing that could be done to avert the storm that is coming on. We 
have petitioned — we have remonstrated' — ^we have supplicated — ^we 
have prostrated ourselves before 'the throne and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and par- 
liament. Our petitions have been sHshted, our remonstrances have 
produced additional violence and insult, our supplications have been 
disregarded, and we have been spurned with contempt from the foot of 
the throne. 

"In vain ^fter these tilings, may we indulge the fond hope of peace 
and reconciliation. There U no longer any room for hope. If we 
wish to be free; if we mean to preserve inviolate those ioestimabl^ 
privileges for which we have been so long cpntending; if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we have been so 
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long engi^ed, and which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
until the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
Jight ! I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arm^ and the 
God of Hosts is all that Is left us: It is vain, «ir, to extenuate the 
matter. Gentlemen may c^ peace, peace; but there is no peace. 
The war is actually begun. The next gale that comes from the north, 
will bring to our ears me clash of resounding arms! Our brethren 
are already in the field. Why stand we here idle?' What is it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life so deexj or peace 
so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? For* 
bid it. Almighty God ! I know not what course others may take, but 
as for me, g%ve me liberty or deaih!*^ 

The effect of this speech was electrical. The cry, *ito arms^* burst 
from every quarter— <*/i6cr/y or death^'^ resounded and ran^ through 
every ear and was responded by every patriot. The resolutions were 
seconded and supported by Richard Henry Lee, and were adopted 
without further opposition. A committee was immediately appointed 
to carry them into effect. From that time forward, the old aominion 
was renewed, regenerated, andfree. Her richest blood was poured 
out freely in the cause of liberty and equal rights. 

Soon after this convention had adjourned. Lord Dunmore removed, 
a part of the powder from the masazine at Williamsburg on board of 
one of his majesty's ships. On being informed of this transaction, 
Patrick Henry collected a military force in Hanover and King William 
counties, and repaired to the seat of government, demanding the resto- 
ration of the powder or its equivalent in cash. Aji order for the amount 
in money was received, and no blood shed. A proclauMition was issued 
against these daring rebels, which only seemed to unite the people 
more strongly in favour of their orator and soldier, whose conduct they 
highly approved at several public meeting convened on the occasion. 

In August, 1775, Mr. Henry was again chosen a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and in June of the following; year, governor of 
his native state. He held this important office during that and the 
ensuing year, but declined serving the third year, although unani- 
mously re-elected. His zeal in the glorious cause he had espoused 
did not languish or grow cold. In 1780 he took his seat in the as- 
sembly of his state, and manifested all the activity and vigour that 
characterized the commencement of his bold and useful career. *"!& 
1788 he was a member of the Virginia convention convened for the 
consideration of the constitution of the United States, then submitted 
for approval or rejection. To that instrument Mr. Henry was then 
strongly opposed, because, as he contended, it consolidated the states 
into one government, thereby destroying the sovereignty of each. His 
eloquence on that occasion was raised to its highest pitch, but could 
not prevail. His resolution against it was lost. His closing speech 
on that now revered instrument, was said to have surpassed either of 
his former effi>rt8, and operated so powerfully, that but a small majori- 
ty voted for the new constitution. During his remarks an incident 
occurred which enabled him to almost paralyze his audience. After 
describing the nffagnitude of the question, on the determination of 
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which hoog the happiness or woe of the present generation, and nul- 
Uons yet unborn, with a Toice and countenance solemn as etemitj, 
and his ejes raised upwards, he appealed to the God of heaven and 
to angels then hovenng over their heads, to witness the thrilling 
scene, and invoked their aid in the mighty work before him. At that 
moment a sudden thunder gust commenced its fiirj and shook the 
very earth. Upon the wings of the tempest his stentorian voice con- 
tinued to rise — he figuratively seized the artillery of the elements as 
by supernatural power, hurled the liquid lightning at the heads of his 
opponents, and seemed commissioned by &e gr^t Jehovah to exe- 
cute a deed of vengeance. The scene was aw^Uy soblime, the effect 
tremendous. The porple current rushed back upon the fountain 
of life, every countenance was pale, every eye was fixed, every 
muscle was electrified, every vein was contracted, every heart was 
agonized, the scene became insupportable, the members rushed from 
thar seats in confusion and left the house without the formality of an 
adjournment. 

He remained in the assembly until 1791, when he declined a re- 
election, and expressed a strong desire to retire fi^m public life. He 
had toiled long, faithfully and successfully, and wished for that repose 
found only in the bosom of our families. 

In 1795, president Washine;ton, for whom he had an unbounded 
veneration, offered him the hi^ station of secretary of state. With 
becoming gratitude to his friend and the father of his country, he de- 
clined the proffered honour, and chose to remain in retirement. The 
following year he was again elected governor of his native state, but 
declined serving. In 1799 he was appointed by president Adams an 
envoy to France in conjunction with Messrs. Murray and Ellsworth. 
His declinins health would not permit him to accept of this last ap- 
pointment with which he was honoured. Disease was fast consummat- 
ing the work of death, and destroying rapidly the hardy constitution 
and athletic frame that had enableci him to perform his duty so nobly 
during the trying scenes of the revolution. He was aware that the 
woric of dissolution iras goin^ on, and awaited his final exit with calm 
submission and christian fortitude. On the 6th of June, 4799, he re- 
signed his spirit to Him who gave it, threw off* the mortal coil and 
was numbered with the dead, s^ed but 61 years. His loss was deeply 
mourned by the American nation, and most strongly felt by those 
who knew him best. The following affectionate tribute is from the 
pen of one who knew him well. 

'*Moum, Virginia, mourn 1 your Henry is gone. Te friends to 
liberty in every clime, drop a tear. No more will his social feelings 
spread delight through his happy house. No more will his edifying ex- 
ample dictate to his numerous o£&pring the sweetness of virtue and 
the majesty of patriotism. No more will his sage advice, ^ided by 
zeal for the common happiness, impart light and utility to his caress- 
ing neighbours. No more will he illuminate the public coancils with 
sentiments drawn from the cabinet of his own mind, ever directed to 
his country's good, and clothed in eloquence sublime, delightful and 
commanding. Farewell, first rate patriot, fiirewell.* As long as our 
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rivers flow, or mountains stand, so long will your excellence and worth 
be the theme of our homage and endearment; and Virginia, bearing in 
mind her loss, will saj to rising generations — ^imitate my Henry." 

In reviewing the character of this truly great man from the com- 
mencement of his public career, his examples in public and private life 
are worthy of veneration and the closest imitation. The rust of his 
youth was soon removed, and he became in all respects a brilliant and 
polished man. His. habits were rigidly temperate, his conduct, as a 
gentleman, a public functionary, an ^miabfe citizen and a devoted 
christian, was oeyond reproach. Although when he believed himself 
in the rigfit, he maintained his position with great zeal and ardour, he 
was always open to conviction. Although he opposed the adoption of 
the federal constitution when it was under consideration, he subse- 
auently became convinced of its utility, and highly approved of its 
form and substance. 

As a husband, a father, a master, a neighbour and a friend, he had 
no superior. As an advocate, an orator, a statesman and a patriot, his 
fame stands in all its glory, uneclipsed and unsurpassed. As Grattan 
said of Pitt, there was something in Patrick Henry that could create, 
subvert, or reform; an understanding, a spirit, an eloquence to sum- 
mon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and 
to rule the wilderness of free minds with unbounded authority; some- 
thing that could establish or overwhelm empire, and strike a blow in 
the world that should resound throueh the universe. 

He was twice married and the lather of fifteen children. The 
closing paragraph of his will is worthy of record, and shows the vene- 
ration tie felt for the veligion of the Cross. 

*'I have now disposed of all my property to m^ family; there is one 
thing more I wish I could give them, and that is the christian reli- 
gion. If they had this and 1 had not given them one shilling, they 
would be rich; and if they had not that, and I had given them aJl the 
world, they would be poor." This short paragraph, coming from one 
of the most gigantic mmds that ever investigated the truths of revela- 
tion, speaks volumes in favour of that religion which is despised by 
some— neglected by millions — and is the one thing needful to fit us 
for heaven and prepare us for the 

"Great day for which all other days were made, 
For which earth rose from chaos,— man from earth, 
And an eternity— the date of gods, 
Descended on poor earth-created man!" 
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WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

TO THB PEOPLE OP THE VNTTBD STATES. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens, 

The period for a new election of a citizen to administer the ex- 
ecutive government of the United States being not far distant, and 
the time actually arrived when your thoughts must be employed in 
designating the person who is to be clotheawith that important trust, 
it appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more dis- 
tinct expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise you of 
the resolution I have formed— to decline being considered among the 
number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I be^ you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard to all 
the considerations appertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful 
dtizen to his country, and that, in withdrawing the tender of ser- 
vice, which silence in my situation might imply, I am influenced by 
no diminution of zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of mte- 
fttl respect for your past kindnesfr—but am supported by a full con- 
viction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to which 
your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform sacrifice of 
inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for what ap- 
peared to be your desire. I constantly hoped, that it would have 
been much earlier in mj power, consistently with motives which I 
was not at liberty to disitupirdi to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluetantfy drawn. The strength of my inclina- 
tion to do this, previous to the last election, had even led to the pre- 
paration of an address to declare it to you. But mature reflection 
on the then perplexed and critical posture of our affiiirs with foreign 
nations, and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confi- 
dence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as internal, 
no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the 
sentiment of duty or proprietv; and am persuaded, whatever par- 
40 
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tialitjr may be retuned for mjjr senrices, that, in the oresent circum* 
stances or our country, you^l not disapprove roj determination to 
retire. 

The impressions nvith which I first undertook the arduous trust, 
were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this 
trust I .will only say, that I have with good intentions contributed 
towards the organization and administration of the government the 
best exertions of which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not 
unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, ex- 

Eerience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of others, 
as strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself: and every day 
the increasing weight of years admonishes me more and more that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe, that 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, pa- 
triotism does not torbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to terminate 
the career of my public life, mv feelings do not permit me to suspend 
the deep acknowledgement of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, fqr the many honours it has conferred upon me; 
still more for the steadfast confidence with which it has supported 
me; and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifestioe 
my inviolable attacnment, by Services futhfnl and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our 
country from these services, let it always be remembered to ypiir 
praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, that, under cir- 
cumstances in which the passions, a^tated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead; amidst appearances sometimes dubious^ vicis^- 
tudes of fortune often discouraging; in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism, the . 
constancy of your support was the essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of^e plans by which they were effected. Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, as a 
strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may continue to 
you the choicest tokens of its beneficence; that your union and bro- 
therly affection may be perpetual! that a free constitution, which is 
the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained, that its adminis- 
tration, in every department, may be stamped with wisdom and vir- 
tue; that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of Heaven, may be made complete by so careful a pre- 
servation and' so prudent a use of liberty, as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection and the adop- 
tion of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your welfare, 
which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your fre- 
quent review, some sentiments, which are the result of much reflec- 
tion, of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me all- 
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hnportant to the permanencj of jour ifelicitj as a people. Theae 
wiQ be offered to you with the more freedom, as you can only see in 
them the disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indul^nt reception of my sentiments on a 
former, and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, is also 
now dear to you. It is justly so$ for it is'a main pillar in the edifice 
of your real independence; the support of your tranquillity at home, 
your peace abroad— of your safety— of your j|>rosperity — of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that 
from different causes and from different quarters, much pains will be 
taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the convic- 
tion of this troth; as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly^ and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) di- 
rected, it is of infinite moment, that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national Union, to your collective and indi- 
vidual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 
immovable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the Palladium of your political safety and pros- 
pierity; watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discounte- 
nancing whatever may su^st even a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned; and indignantly frownins upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. ' 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy «pd interest. 
Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has 
a right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, which 
belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of j[Nitriotism, more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
crimination. — ^With slight shades of aifference, you have the same reli- 
gion, manners, habits and political principles. You have, in a common 
cause, fought and triumphed together. The independence and liber- 
ty you possess are the work of joint councils and joint efforts; of 
common dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address them- 
selves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which ap- 
ply more immediately to your interest. Here every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding; motives for carefully guarding 
and preserving the union of the whole. 

The NORTH, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, pro- 
tected by the equal laws of a common sovernment, finds in the pro- 
ductions of the latter, great additional resources of maritime and 
commercial enterprise, and precious materials of manufacturing in- 
dustry. The SOUTH, in the same intercourse benefitting by the 
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ageacj of the moktb, teeft its agrienlture grow* aad its commerce 
expand. TurniDg partly into its own channels the seamen oS &e Noith, 
it finds its particolar navigation invigorated; and whUe it ceniribates, 
in different ways, to nourish and increase the general mass of .th^ 
national navigation, it looks forward to the protecticm of a marifaie 
strength, to which itself is hnequallv adapted. The XAtfr, in a tike 
intercourse vrith the wbst, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications, by land and water, will more 
and more find a valuable vent for the commodities wluch it 4win» 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. The west derives from the 
BAST supplies requisite to its growth and comfort; and what is, per- 
haps, of still sreater consequence, it must of necessity owe the sequin 
enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own production, to the 
weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
side of the union, directed by an indissoluble community of intere^, 
as one nation. Any other tenure, by which the west can hold this 
essential advantage, whether derived from its own separate strength, 
or from an apostate or unnatural connexioil with any foreign peweri^ 
must be intrinsically precarious. ' 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate and 
particular interest in union, M the parties combined cannot ftil to^ 
find, in the united mass of means and efforts, greater strength, 
greater resource, proportionaMy greater- security from external mst- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by foreign natlMa. 
And, what is of inestimable value, they must derive from union ao 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, wluch ea 
frequentiy afflict . nei^bouring countries, net tied together by th^ 
same government; which their own rivaiships alone would be suffi-* 
dent to produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attachmenta 
and intrieues, would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they* 
will avoid the necessity of those ovefgiKmn military establishmelits, 
which under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty* and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to repobliean liberty*^ 
In this sense it is, that your union ought to be considered as a nuoa 
prop of your liberty, and that love of tiie one ought to endear to yoa 
theVreservation of the other. 

Tnese considerations speak a persuarive language to every reflect* 
in^ and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance in the mnoN.as a> 
pnmary object of patriotic dettre. Is there a doubt, whether a cera- 
mon ^vemment can embrace so large a sphere? liOt expeiieace 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation, in such a case, were crimi- 
nal. We are authorized to hope that a proper orgmiization of the 
whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for the respective 
subdivisions, will affi>rd a happy issue to the experiment It is w^ 
worth a ftir and full experiment. With such powerful and obvious 
motives to Union, afiecting all parts of our coontrr^ while experieaee 
shall not have demonstrated its impracticalHlity, there will aiwajsbe 
reason to distrust the. patriotism of those, who, in any quarter, auty 
endeavour to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our union, it oc- 


c«ra«.«8ft matter of serious tojoMmp that Anygnmnd should have. 
bee9 furnished for charu^teriziog parties b; oeqorapbical discrioii* 
iMtioias; NowmaN and sqothskhs atlaktic aod wsstbrn; whence 
designing men m$j. endeavour to excite a belief that there is a real dif- 
ference, of Uicai interests, and views. One of the expedients of party . 
to acquire influence within particular districts, is to misrepresent the 
i^pioions and aims of other districts. You cannot shield yourselves 
t«» much i^ittst the jedousies and heart burnings which spring from 
thesQ misrepresentations^ thev tend to render alien to each other those 
who oueht to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabi- 
tants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson on this 
head| they have seen* in the negotiation by the executive, and in the 
unanimous ratification by the senate of the treaty with Sj^in, and in 
the universal satisfiiction at that event throu^out the United States* 
a deoisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among 
tliem, of a policy in the general government, and in me AUantic 
states, unfriendly to their interest in r^rd to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation oftwo treaties: that with Great 
Britain and that with Spain; which se^re to them every thing they 
could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, towards confirming 
thieir prosperity. WiU it not be their wisdom to rely for the preserva- 
tion of these advantages on the union by which they were procured? 
Will thev not honcefoKh bo deaf to those advisers, if such there are, 
who would sevor them from their brethren and connect them with 

ali^na? 

To the efficaoy and permanency of your Union, a government for 
the whole is inoisp^sable. No alliances, however strict, between 
the parts, can be an adequate substitute; they must inevitably expe- 
rioBce the infractions and interruptions which all fUliances in all timea 
have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have im-^ 
proved upon your firrt essay by the adoption of a constitution of 
government better calculated than your former for an intimate union» 
and for the efficacious mani^ment of your common concerns^ Thia 
government, the offspriojg of our own choico, uninfluenced and un- 
awodi adopted upon rail investigation and mature deliberation, com* 
pletely free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, unitipg 
soounly with enei^, and containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment,* has a jutt claim to your confidence and your sup« 
port. Bespect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquies- 
cence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true libertv* The basis of our political systei^s is the right of the 
people to nmke and alter 4heir constitutions of government But the 
constitution which at any time exists, till ohangiod by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power ana the right of the people to establish 
government, presupptwes the duty of every iadividual to obey the 
established government 

AU^obstmctions to the exeeution of the laws, all combinations, and 
associations, under whatever plausible character, with a real design 
to direct, control, counters^ or awe the regular doliberation and 
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action of liie constitated snUioii&eo, tre deotnietife of tUs faikUt- 
nentel priDcij^ey and of firtal tendencj. Thej aenre toor^ganize finr- 
tioBi to give it an artilkiai and extraordinaiy force; to pat in tbe 
place of Oie delegated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a 
amally bot artfbl and enterprising minority of the commnnitj; and, 
according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public admiiustration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongmons 
pro|ects of faction, rather than the organ of conristent and whofesome 
plans, ^ligestod bj common counsels, and modified by mutnal inte- 
rests. 

However combinations or associations of the above description may 
now and tiien answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course of 
time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambi- 
tious and unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people and to usurp for themselves the reins of government; de- 
stroying afterwards the very engines which have lifiM them to unjust 
dominion. 

Towards the preservation of ;|rour government, and the permanency 
of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
discountenance irregularoppositions to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its princi- 
ples, however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be 
to effect in the iorms of the constitution, alterations which will impair 
the energj of the system, and thus to undermine what cannot be di- 
rectly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember, that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments as of other human institotions; that experi- 
ence is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the 
existing constitotion of a country; that facility in change upon the 
credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinibn; and remember, 
especially, that for the efficient management ot your common interests 
in a country so extensive as ours, a ^vemment of as much vigour as 
is consistent with the perfect secnntj of liberty, is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers properly 
distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, httle else 
than a name, where the government is too feeble to withstand the en- 
terprises of faction, to confine each member of the society within the 
limitii prescribed bj the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the state, 
with the particular reference to the founding of them on geographical 
discriminations. Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and 
warn you in the most solemn manner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfbrtanately, is inseparable from our nature, having 
its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists under 
different shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, 
or repressed. But in those of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 
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The ftMmate .doniniiin of one . fitotion over motberi sbaipeiied bjr 
tbe 8|Hrit of -revenge natural to party diasenaiuny which, in diftrttvt 
ages. and conntries, has perpetrated the most horrid enom^es^ is 
itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which- result, 

fcaduallv incline the nunds of men to seek security and repose in 
ke absolute power of an individual: and, sooner or later, ihB chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than his cooa- 
petitors, turiis this disposition to the purposes of hiaownelevation^OA 
the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which, ne^ 
vertheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight,) the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the 
labile administration. It agitates the community with ill founded 
jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of one part against 
another; foments occasionally dot and insurrection; and opens the 
door to foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated access 
to the goverfiment itself through the channels of party passions. Thus 
the poucy and will of one country are subjected to the policy and will 
of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful checks 
upon the administration of the government, and serve to keep alive 
the spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is probably true: 
and in governments of a monarchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with feivour, upon the spirit of party. 6ut in those 
of the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. From their natural tendency, it is certain there 
will always be enough of this spirit for every salutarv purpose. And 
there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and. assuage it. ATfire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, 
lest, instead of warminj^, it should cgnsumjo.. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in a free coun* 
try, should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administration, 
to confine themselves within their respective constitutional spheres, 
avoidingf in the exercise of the power of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The .spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of 
power, and jironeness to abuse it, which predominates in the human 
neart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The neces- 
sity of reciprocal checks, in the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of public weal against invasions by the others, has been 
evinced by experiments ancient and modern; some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be as ne- 
cessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the people»the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be in any particu- 
lar wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the 
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tiea of men and citizens. The mere jpoUtician, eoaairy with the plana 
man, ooght to respect and ta cherish them. A Wame coald not trace 
all their conncodons with ^Tate and pubKc felicity. Letitberimpi^ 
asked, where is the seconty for property* for repatation, for life, if 
the sense of religions obli^tions desert tiw oaths, which are the in«- 
stmments of investigation m courts of iasticeP And let as with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition, that moruity can be maintained withont 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the intuenoe of refined edu- 
cation on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experieace both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. It is sabstsntiidly true, that virtue 4>r morality is 
a necessary spring of popular government. The rule indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species of free government. Whe 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indi£ference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
ihe general diffusion of knowledge In proportion aa die structure of 
a ^vemment gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of 8tren|;th and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it, is to use it as sparingly as poa^ 
sible; avoiding occasi<ms of expense by cultivating peace; but remem* 
beriog also that timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequentiy 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it; avoidina; likewise the 
accumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but 
by vigorous exertions, in time of peace, to discharge the d^ts winch 
unavoidable wars may have occasioned; not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of tiiese maxims belones to your representatives; but it is 
necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them 
the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should practi- 
cally bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there must be 
revenue; that to have revenue there must be taxes; that do taxes can 
be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; 
that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object, (which is always a choice of difficulties,^ ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid, construction of the conduct of the go- 
vernment in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the mea- 
sures for obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies may at any 
time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace 


and hErmony iriOk all. Religioii and morality enjoin this condoet: 
and can it be. that good policy does not ecjiiallj enjoin it? It will be 
worthj ofa free, enlightened, and at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of apeople 
always guided bj an exalted justice and beneyolence. Who can doubt 
that in Sie course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be that providence has not connected the 
permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment at 
least is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles, human na- 
ture. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices! 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than that 
permanent inveterate antipathies aesunst particular nations, and pas- 
sionate attachment for others, should be excluded $ and that in place 
of them, just and amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated* 
The nation, which indulges towanls another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its ani^ 
mosity or to its affections, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathj in one nation 
against another, disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intract- 
able, when, accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomec^ and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, sometimes impels to war 
the government, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The go- 
vernment sometimes participates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion, what reason would reject; at other times, it makes 
the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility insti- 

?Lted by pnde, ambition and other sinister and pernicious motives* 
he peace, often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been 
the victim. So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favourite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imag;inary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing into one the en- 
mities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in the quar- 
rels and wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justifica- 
tion. It leads also to concessions to the favourite nation, of privileges 
denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained; and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to reta- 
liate, in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld : and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens, (who devote them- 
selves to the favourite nation,) facility to betray or sacrifice the inte- 
rests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even with popu- 
larity; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligations, 
commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for pub- 
lic good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption or 
infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attach- 
ments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and indepen- 
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dent patriot How tnin j oppottwi i tio do thej tfbrd to tsmfcr witk 
domestic factioBS, to practise the arts of seduction, t» nisleftd sublic 
opinion, to iniueoce or awe the pirblic councils! Sack an attacnneBt 
or a small or weak, towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the 
former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (t conjure jou to 
belief e me, fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free people ou^t to be 
eoVfrrktnLY awake; since history and experience prove tiiat foreign 
mfluence is one of the most baneful foes of republican gOTemment 
But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial; else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a defence 
a^inst it. Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive 
dislike of another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the 
other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favourite^ 
are liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools and dupes 
usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is* 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
foUHad connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, iet them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have hone, or a 
very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent con* 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreisn to our concerns* 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi-^ 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmitieti. Our 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, under an efficient govern*- 
ment, the period is not far oft' when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrujpulously 
respected; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making 
acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advanta^s of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros« 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, 
or caprice. 

It IS our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty 
to do it; for iet me not be understood as capable of patronizing infi- 
delity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable 
to public than to private affairs, that honesty is always the best policjjr. 
I repeat it, therefore^ let those engagements be ot>served in their 


gewliiM unuk Bat in mj opniMi it is niuiQceMUiry and tvoiild be 
amme to extesd them. 

TdLing care al vaja to Iceep ourselves* bj suitable establishmeBta, 
in a respectable defonsive posture, we may safeij trust to temporarj 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are reoem*- 
nended by policy, humanity and interest* But even our commeccial 
policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor 
granting exclnsiTC favours or preferences; consulting the natural course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commercet but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers so disposed, 
in order to give tmtde a stable course, to define the rights of our mer^ 
chants, and to enable the government to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to time 
aiiandoned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate; 
constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favours from another; that it must pay with a portion of 
its independence for whatever it may accept under that character; 
that by such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of havinc 
given equivalents for nominal favours, and yet of being reproached 
irith ingratitude for not ^ving more. There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real favours from nation to aatio». 
it ia an iiluston which experience must cure-— which a just pride ought 
to discard. 

In offerinc to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strone and 
lasting impression I could wish; that they will control the usual cur- 
rent M the passions, or prevent our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations! but, if I may even 
flatter myself, that they may be productive of some partial benefit, 
aome occasional good; that they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit; to warn against the mischiefs of foreign in^ 
trigue; to guarcl against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
ho|>e will be a full recompense for the solicitode for your welfare, by 
which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been euided 
by the principles which have been delineated, the public recoras and 
raier evidences of my conduct must witness to you and to the world. 
To myself, the assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myself to be ^ided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclamation 
of the S£nd of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned bv 
your approving voice, and by that of your representatives in both 
nouses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continual ly governed 
me, uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After a deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights I 
could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty 
and interest, to take a neutral position. Having taken it, I deter- 
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mhiedy as &r as should depend upon nie» to maintain it with modera- 
tiouy perseverance and firmness. The considerations which respect 
the right to hold this conduct, it is not necessary on this occa»on to 
detail. I will only observe, that according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of the bellige- 
rent powers, has l^en virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred without any 
thing more, from the obligation which justice and humanily impose on 
every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
the relations of peace and amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will be best 
referred to your own reflections and experience. With me, a predo- 
minant motive has been to endeavour to gain time to our country to 
settie and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress, without 
interruption, to that degree of strength and consistency, which is 
necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for- 
tunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am un- 
conscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible of my 
defects, not to think it probaJ)le that I may have committed many 
errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avert or mitisate the evils to which they may tend. I shall also carry 
with me the hope that my country will never cease to viewihem with 
indulgence; and that, after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will 
be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of 
rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it which is so natural to a man who views in 
it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for several generations, 
I anticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking in 
the midst of my fellow-citizens the benign influence of gooa laws under 
a free government; the ever favourite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours and dangers. 

G. WASHINGTON. 

United States^ 17th September , ir96. 
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IN CONGRESS, Philadelphia, July 5, 1775. 
A DECLARATION 

B7 THB BSPBESENTATXTES OF THE UNITED COLONIES OF NORTH AME- 
RICA, SETTING FORTH THE CAUSES AND NECESSITY OF THEIR TAKING UP 
ARMS. 

Bireded ta be published by Creneral Washington, upon Ms arrwal 

before Boston* 

If it was possible for men, who exercise their reason, to believe 
that the Divine author of our existence intended a part of the .baman 
race to hold an absolute property in and an unbounded power over 
others, marked out bj his infinite goodness and wisdom as the objects 
of a legal domination never riehtfullj resistible, however severe ana op- 
pressive, the inhabitants of iSese colonies might at least require from 
the parliament of Great Britain some evidence that this dreadful au- 
thority over them has been granted to that body. But a reverence for 
our great Creator, principles of humanity and the dictates of common 
sense, must convince all those who reflect upon the subject, that go- 
vernment was instituted to promote the welfare of mankind, and ought 
to be administered for the attainment of that end. The legislature of 
Great Britain, however, stimulated by an inordinate passion for a 
power, not only unjustifiable, but which they know to be peculiarly 
reprobated by the very constitution of that kingdom, and desperate <h 
success in any mode of contest, where regard should be had to truth, 
law or right, have at length, deserting those, attempted to effect their 
cruel and impolitic purpose of enslaving these colonies by violence, 
and have thereby rendered it necessary for us to close with their last 
appeal from reason to arms. Yet, however blinded that assembly may 
be, by their intemperate rage for unlimited domination, so to slight 
justice and the opinion- of mankind, we esteem ourselves bound by 
obli^tions of respect to the rest of the world, to make known the 
justice of our cause. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of Great Britain, left their 
native land to seek on these shores a residence for civil and religious 
freedom. At the expense of their blood, at the hazard of their for- 
tunes, without the least charge to the country from which thejr re- 
moved, by unceasing labour and an unconqaerable spirit, the^ effected 
settlements in the distant and inhospitable wilds of America, then 
filled with numerous and warlike nations of barbarians. Societies or 
governments, vested with perfect legislatures, were formed under char- 
ters from the crown, and an harmonious intercourse was established 
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between the colonies and the kingdom from which they deriTcd their 
origin. The mutual benefits of this union became in a short time so 
extraordinary as to excite astonishment. It is universally confessed 
that the amazing increase of the wealth, strength and navigation of 
the realm arose from this source; and the minister, who so wisely and 
successfully directed the measures of Great Britfdn in the late war, 
publicly declared, that these colonies enabled them to 'triumph over 
ner enemies. Towards the conclusion of that war it pleased our sove* 
reign to make a change in his counsels. From that fatal moment the 
affairs of the British empire began to fall into confusion, and gradu* 
ally hiding from the summit of glorious prosperity, to which they 
had been advanced by the virtues and abilities of one man, are at 
length distracted by the convulsions that now shake it to its deepest 
foundations. The new ministry finding the brave foes of Britain, 
though frequently defeated, yet still contending, took up ^e unfortu- 
nate idea of granting them a hasty peace, and of then subduing her 
faithful friends. 

These devoted colonies were judged to be in such a state as to pre* 
•ent victories without bloodshed, and all the easy emoluments of sta- 
tateable plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and 
respectful behaviour from the beginning of colonization, their dutiful, 
zealous and useful services during the war, though so recently and 
amply acknowledged in the most honourable manner by his majesty, 
by the late king and by parliament, could not save tnem from the 
meditated innovations, rarliament was influenced to adopt the per- 
aicious protect, and, assuming a new power over them, have, in the 
course of eleven years, given such decisive specimens of the spirit and 
consequences attending this power, as to leave no doubt concerning 
the effects of acquiescence under it. They have undertaken to give 
and erant our money without our consent, though we have ever exer- 
cisea an exclusive right to dispose of our own property; statutes have 
been passed for extending the jurisdiction of courts of admiralty and 
vice-admiralty beyond their ancient limits; for depriving us of the 
accustomed and inestimable privilege of trial by jury, in cases affect- 
ins; both life and property; for suspending the legislature of one of the 
colonies; for interdicting all commerce to the capital of another; and 
for altering, fundamentally, the form of government established by 
charter, and secured by acts of its own legislature solemnly confirm- 
ed bv the crown; for exempting the **murderers" of colonists from 
legal trial, and, m efSoct, from punishment; for erecting in a neigh- 
bouring province, acquired by the joint arras of Great Britain and 
America, a despotism dangerous to our very existence; and (or quar- 
tering soldiers upon the colonists in time of profound peace. It has 
also been resolved in parliament that colonists, chafed with commit- 
ting certain offences, shall be transported to England to be tried. 

But why should we enumerate our injuries in detail? By one sta- 
tute it is declared, that parliament can «<of right make laws to bind 
us m sdl cases whatsoever." What is to defend us againstso enormous, 
so unlimited a power? Not a single man of those who assume it is 
ebosen by us, or is subject to our control or influence; but, on the con- 
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tiarjy they are all of them exempt from the operatkm of snch laws» 
and aa American revenue, if not diverted from the ostensible purposes 
for which it is raised, would actually lighten their own burthens in 
proportion as thej increase ours. We saw the misery to which such 
despotism would reduce us. We for ten years incessantly and ineflfec- 
tuafly besieged the throne as supplicants^ we reasoned, we remon-* 
strated with parliament in the most mild and decent language. 

The administration, sensible that we should regard these oppressive 
measures as freemen ought to do, sent over fleets and armies to en- 
force them. The indignation of the Americans was roused, it is true 
— ^but it was the indignation of a virtuous, loyal and affectionate peo« 
pie. A Congress of delesates from the united colonies was assembled 
at Philadelphia on the fifth day of last September. We resolved again 
to offer an humble and dutiful petition to the king, and also addressed 
our fellow subjects of Great Britain. We have pursued every tem- 
perate, every respectful measure; we have even proceeded to break 
off our commercial intercourse with our fellow subjects, as the last 
peaceable admonition, that our attachment to no nation upon earth 
should supplant our attachment to liberty. This we flattered our* 
selves was the ultimate step of the controversy: but subsequent eVents 
have shown how vain was this hope of finding moderation in our ene* 
mies. 

Several threatening expressions against the colonies were inserted in 
his majesty's apeech; our petition, though we were told it was a decent 
one^ and thatnis majesty had been pleased to receive it graciously; 
and to promise layins it before his parliament, was huddled into both 
houses among a bundle of American papers and there neglected. The 
lords and commons in their address, in the month t)f Februarjr, said, 
that a rebellion at that time actually existed within the province of 
Massachusetts Bay; and that those concerned in- it had been counte- 
nanced and encouraged by unlawful combinations and engagements, 
entered into by his majesty's subjects in several bf the other colonies; 
and therefore they besought his majesty that he would take the most 
effectual measures to enrorce due obedience to the laws and authority 
of the supreme legislature. Soon after, the commercial intercourse 
of whole colonies with foreign countries and with each other was cut 
08" by an act of parliament: by another, several of tiiem were entirely 
prohibited from the fishSries in the seas near their coast, on which they 
always depended for their sustenance; and lai^ reinforcements of 
ships and troops were immediately sent over to General Gage. 

Fruitless were all the intreaties, arguments, and eloquence of an 
illustrious band of the most distinguished peers and commoners, 
who nobly and strenuously asserted the justice of our cause, to stay, 
or even, to mitigate tiie heedless fury with which these accumulated 
and unexampled outrages were hurried on. Equally fruitless was 
the interference of the city of London, of Bristol, and many other 
respectable towns in our favour. Parliament adopted an insidious 
manoeuvre calculated to divide us, to establish a perpetual auction of 
taxations^ where colony should bid against colony, all of tliem unin- 
formed what ransom would redeem their lives; and thus to extort 
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from iis» at tlie pmnt of the bajonet, the uakaown -sams that wonld 
be sufficient to gratify, if possible, to gratify, ministerial rapacity, 
with the miserable indulgence left to us of raising, in our own mode, 
the pcescribed tribute. What terms more rigid and humiliating could 
have been dictated by remorseless victors to conquered enemies? In 
our circumstances to accept them, would be to deserve them. 

Soon after the intelligence of these proceedings arrived on this 
continent. General Gage, who in the course of the last year had taken 
possession of the town of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
and still occupied it as a garrison, on the 19th day of April, sent out 
from that place a large detachment of his army, who made an unpro- 
voked assault on the inhabitants of the said province, at the town of 
Lexington, as appears by the affidavits of a ^eat number of persons, 
some of whom were officers and soldiers of that detachment, murder- 
ed eight of the inhabitants, and wounded many others. From thence 
the troops proceeded in warlike array to the town of Concord, where 
they set upon another party of the inhabitants of the same province, 
killing several and wounding more, until compelled to retreat by the 
countrj people suddenly, assembled to repel this cruel aggression. 
Hostilities, thus commenced by the British troops, have been since 
prosecuted by them without regard to faith or reputation. The in- 
nabitants of Boston being confined within that town by the general, 
their governor, aiid having, in order to procure their dismission, 
entered into a treaty with him, it was stipulated that the-^sud inhabi- 
tants, having deposited their arms with their own magistrates, should 
have liberty to depart, taking with tiiem their other effects. They 
accordingly delivered up their arms; but, in open violation of honour, 
in defiance of the obligation of treaties, which even savage nations 
esteem sacred, the governor ordered the arms deposited as aforesaid, 
that they might be preserved for their owners, to be seized by a body 
of soldiers; detained the greatest part of the inhabitants in the town, 
and compelled the few who were permitted to retire, to leave their 
most valuable effects behind. 

By this perfidy, wives are separated from their husbands, children 
from their parents, the aged and the sick from their relations and 
friends, who wish to attend and comfort them; and those who have 
been used to live in plenty and even elegance, are reduced to deplo- 
rable distress. 

The general, further emulating his ministerial masters, by a pro^ 
clamation bearing date on the 12th day of June, after venting the 
grossest falsehoods and calumnies against the good people of these 
colonies, proceeds to < declare them all, either by name or descrip- 
tion, to be rebels and traitors, to supersede the course of the com- 
mon law, and instead thereof to publish and order the use and exer- 
cise of the law martial." His troops have butchered our country- 
men, have wantonly burnt Charlestown, besides a considerable num- 
ber of houses in other places; our. ships and vessels are seized^ the 
necessary supplies of provisions are intercepted, and he is exerting 
his utmost power to spread destruction and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that general Carieton, the 
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governor of Canada, is instigating the people d that province, and 
the Indians, to fall upon us; and we have but too much reason to 
apprehend, that schemes have been formed to excite domestic ene- 
mies against us* In brief, a part of these colonies now feel, and all 
of them are sure of feeling, as far as the vengeance of administration 
can inflict them, the complicated calamities of fire, sword and famine. 
We are reduced to the alternative of choosing an unconditional sub- 
mission to the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance by force. 
7%e loiter is our choice. We have counted the cost of this contest , 
and And nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honour, justice, 
and humanity, forbid us tamely to surrender that freedom which we 
received from our gallant ancestors, and which our innocent posterity 
have a right to receive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and 
^ilt of resigning succeeding generations to that wretchedness which 
inevitably awaits them, if we basely entail hereditary bondage upon 
them. 

Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our internal resources 
are great, and, if necessary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly attain- 
able. We gratefully acknowledge, as a signal instance of the divine 
favour towards us, that bis providence would not permit us to be called 
into this severe controversy until we were grown up to our present 
strength, had been previously exercised in warlike operations, and 
possessed the means of defending ourselves. With hearts fortified 
with these animating reflections, we most solemnly before God and 
the world declare, that, exerting the utmost energy of those powers 
which our beneficent Creator haUi graciously bestowed upon us, the 
arms we have been compelled by our enemies to assume, we will, in 
defiance of every hazard, with unabating firmness and perseverance, 
employ for the preservation of our liberties— ^etng wUh one tnmd re- 
solved to die FREEMEN rothcr than to live slaves. 

Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and 
fellow subjects in any part of the empire, we assure them that we 
mean not to dissolve that union which has so long and so happily sub- 
sisted between us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored. Ne- 
cessity has not yet driven us into that desperate measure, or induced 
us to excite any other nation to war against them. We have not raised 
armies with ambitious designs of separating from Great Britain and 
establishing indeptendent states. We fight not for glory or for con- 
quest. We exhibit to mankind the remarkable spectacle of a people 
attacked by unprovoked enemies, without any imputation or even sus- 
picion of offence. They boast of their privileges and civilization, and 
yet proffer no milder conditions than servitude or death. 

In our own native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth- 
right, and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of it, for the 
protection of our property, acquired solely by the honest industry of 
our forefathers and ourselves, against violence actually offered, we 
have taken up arms. We shall lay them down when hostilities shall 
cease on the part of the a^ressors, and all danger of their being re- 
newed shall be removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the supreme and im- 
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partial Jodse and Raler of tihe aoiTene, we noat deToatly iaiflore hia 
diyine goodnesa to protect oa hap(>U j through thia great conflict, to 
dispoae oar adversariea to reconciliation on reaaonable terms, and 
thereby to relioTe the empire from the calamitiea of civil war. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

In Congbess, Jitlt 8, 1788. 
ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND PERPETUAL UNION 

Between the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence PUmtatums, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey^ PennsvlvamOf Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Caroiina, Soutn Carolina, and Georgia. 

Abtiole 1. The style of this confederacy shall be, '<7%e United 
States of Ataerica.^' 

Art. 2. Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by thia 
confederation expressly cfelegated to the United States, in Congress 
assembled. 

Art. 3. The said states herebv severally enter into a firm lea^eof 
friendship with each otjier, for their common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, binding them- 
seWes to assist each other against all lorce offered to, or attacKsmade 
upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever. 

Art. 4. § 1. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 
and intercourse among the people of the different states in this union, 
the free inhabitants jo? each oi these states, paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in the several states; and the people of 
each state shall have free ingress and regress to and from any other 
state, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of trade and commerce, 
subject to the same duties, impositions, and restrictions, as the in- 
habitants thereof respectively; provided that such restrictions shall 
not extend so far as to prevent the removal of property imported into 
any state, to any other state, of which the owner is an inhabitant; 

Erovided also, that no imposition, duties, or restriction, shall be laid 
y any state on the property of the United States, or either of them. 
$ 2. If any person guilty of, or charged with, treason, felony, or 
other high misdemeanor in any state, shall flee from justice, and be 
firand in any of the United States, he shall, upon the demand of the 
governor or executive power of the state from which he fled, be de- 
uvered up, and removed to the state having jurisdiction of his offence. 
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§ 3. Full faith and credit shall be giTen, in each of these states, to 
the records, acts, and judicial proceedings oi the courts and magis- 
trates of everj other state. 

Art 5. § 1. For the more convenient management of the general 
interests of the United States, delegates shall be annually appointed 
in such a manner as the legislature of each state shall direct, to meet 
in Congress on the first Monday in November, in every year, with a 
power reserved to each state to recall its delegates, or any of them, 
at any time within the year,^ and to send others in their stead, for the 
remainder of the year. 

§ 2. No state shall be represented in Congress bv less than two, 
nor more than seven members: and no person shall be capable of 
being a delegate for more than three years, in any term of six years; 
nor shall any person, being a delegate, be capable of holding any 
office under the United States, for which he, or any other for his 
benefit, receives any salary, fees, or emolument of any kind. 

§ 3. Each state shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting of 
the states, and while they act as members of the committee of these 
states. 

§ 4. In determining questions in the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, each state shall have one vote. 

§ 5. Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be im- 
peached or questioned in any court or place out of Congress, and the 
members of Congress shall be protected in their persons friMn arrests 
and imprisonments during the time of their going to and from, and 
attendance on. Congress, except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. 

Art. 6. § 1. No state, without the consent of the United States, in 
Congress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or receive any em- 
bassy from, or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or 
treaty, with any king, prince, or state; nor shall any person holding 
any office of profit or trust under the United States, or anv of them, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign state; nor shall the United 
States, in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any title of 
nobility. 

§ 2. No two or more states, shall enter into any treaty, confedera- 
tion, or alliance whatever, between them, without the consent of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, specifying accurately the pur- 
poses for which the same is to be entered into, and how long it shall 
continue. 

§ S. No state shall lay any imposts or duties which may interfere 
with any stipulations in treaties entered into by the United States, in 
Congress assembled, with any king, prince, or state, in pursuance of 
any treaties already proposed by Congress to the courts of France 
and Spain. 

§ 4. No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace, by any 
state, except such number only as shall be deemed necessary by the 
United States, in Congress assembled, for the defence of such state, 
or its trade: nor shall any body of forces be kept up, by any state, in 
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time of peace, except such nomber only as, in the jndement of the 
United States, in ^ongrew assembled, shall be deemea requisite to 
garrison the forts necessary for the defence of such state; but CTerj 
state shall always keep up a regular and well disciplined militia, suf- 
ficiently armed and accoutred, and shall provide and constantly have 
ready for use, in public stores, a doe number of field pieces and tents, 
and a proper quantity of arms, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

§ 5. No state shall engage in any war without the consent of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, unless such state be actually 
invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a resolu- 
tion being formed by some nation of Indians to invade such state, and 
the danger is so imminent as not to admit of delay till the United 
States, in Congress assembled, can be consulted; nor shall any state 
grant commissions to any ships or vessels of war, nor letters of marque 
or reprisal, except it be after a declaration of war by the United States, 
in Congress assembled, and then only against a kingdom or state, 
and the subjects thereof, aeainst which war has been so declared, and 
under such regulations as shall be established by the United States, in 
Congress assembled, unless such state be infested by pirates, in which 
case vessels of war may be fitted out for that occasion, and kept so 
long as the danger shall continue, or until the United States, in Con* 
gress assembled, shall determine otherwise. 

Art 7. When land forces are raised by any state for the common 
defence, all officers of, or under the rank of colonel, shall be appointed 
by the legislature of each state respectively by whom such forces 
shall be raised, or in such manner as such state shall direct, and all 
vacancies shall be filled up by the state which first made the appoint- 
ment. 

Art. 8. All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be in- 
curred for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed by 
the United States, in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a 
common treasury, which shall be supplied by the several states, in 
proportion to the value of all land within each state, granted fo, or 
surveyed for, any person, as such land and the buildings and improve- 
ments thereon shall be estimated, according to such mode as the 
United States, in Congress assembled, shall, from time to time, direct 
and appoint. The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied b^ the authority and direction of the legislatures of the several 
states, within the time agreed upon by the United States, in Congress 
assembled. 

Art. 9. § 1. The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and 
war, except in the cases mentioned in the sixth article, of sending 
and receiving ambassadors, entering into treaties and alliances, pro- 
vided that no treaty of commerce shall be made, whereby the legisla- 
tive power of the respective states shall be restrained from imposing * 
such imposts and duties on foreigners, as their own people are sub- 
jected to, or from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any 
species of goods or commodities whatsoever; of establishing rules for 
deciding, in all cases, what captures on land or water shall be legal. 
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and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval forces in the service 
of the United States* shall be divided or appropriated; of granting let- 
ters of marque and reprisal in times of peace; appointing courts for 
the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas; and esta- 
blishing courts for receiving and determining finally appeals in all 
cases of captures; provided that no member of Congress shall be ap- 


pointed a judge of any of the said courts. 
« 2. The Unit 


§ 2. The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also be the 
last resort on appeal, in all disputes and differences now subsisting, or 
that hereafter maj arise between two or more states concerning boun- 
dary, jurisdiction or any other cause whatever, which authority shall 
always be exercised in the manner following: Whenever the legisla- 
tive or executive authority, or lawful agent of any state in controversy 
with another, shall present a petition to Congress stating the matter 
in question, and praying for a hearing, notice thereof shall be given 
by order of Congress to the legislative or executive authority of the 
other state in controversy, and a day assigned for the appearance of 
the parties by their lawful agents, who shall then be directed to ap- 
point, by joint consent, commissioners or judges to constitute a court 
for hearing and determining the matter in question; but if they can- 
not agree. Congress shall name three persons out of each of the United 
States, and from the list of such persons each party shall alternately 
strike out one, the petitioners beginning, until the number shall be 
reduced to thirteen; and from that number not less than seven, nor 
more than nine names, as Consress shall direct, shall, in the presence 
of Congress, be drawn out by lot; and the persons whose names shall 
be so drawn, or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
bear and finally determine the controversy, so always as a major part 
of the judges, who shall hear the cause, shall ame in the determina- 
tion; and if either party shall neglect to attena at the day appointed, 
without showing reasons which Congress shall judge sufficient, or 
being present, shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall proceed to no- 
minate three persons out of each state, and the secretary of Congress 
shall strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing; and the judgr 
roent and sentence of the court, to be appointed in the manner before 
prescribed, shall be final and conclusive; and if any of the parties 
shall refuse to submit to the authority of such court, or to appear or 
defend their claim or cause, the court shall nevertheless proceed to 
pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in like manner be final 
and decisive; the judgment or sentence and other proceedings being 
in either case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among the acts of 
Congress, for the security of the parties concerned; provided, that 
every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take an oath, to 
be administered by one of the judges of the supreme or superior court 
of the state where the cause shall be tried, "well and truly to hear 
and determine the matter in question, according to the best of his 
judgment, without favour, afiection orhope of reward." Provided also, 
that no state shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of the United 
States. 

§ 3. All controversies concerning the private right of soil claimed 
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under different grants of two or more states, whose jurisdiction, as 
they may respect such lands, and the states which passed such grants 
are adjusted, the said grants or either of them being at the same time 
claimed to have originated antecedent to such settlement of jurisdic- 
tion, shall, on the petition of either party to the Congress of the United 
States, be finally determined, as near as may be, in the same manner 
as is before prescribed for deciding disputes respecting territorial ju- 
risdiction between different states. 

§ 4. The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also have the 
sole and exclusive right and. power of regulating the alloy and value 
of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the respective 
states; fixing the standard of weights and measures throughout the 
United States; regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the 
Indians, not members of any of the states; provided that the legisla- 
tive right of any state, within its own limits, be not infringed or vio* 
lated; establishing and regulating post offices from one state to an- 
other, throughout all the United States, and exacting such postage on 
the papers passing through the same as may be requisite to defray 
the expenses of the said office; appointing all officers of the land forces 
in the service of the United States, excepting regimental officers; ap- 
pointing all the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all 
officers whatever in the service of the United States; making rules 
for the government and regulation of the said land and naval forces, 
and directing their operations. 

§ 5* The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have autho- 
rity to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of Congress, to be de- 
nominated, *<•/? Committee of the Statea,^^ and to consist of one dele- 
gate from each state; and to appoint such other committees and civil 
officers as may be necessary for managing the general affairs of the 
United States under their direction; to appoint one of their number 
to preside; provided that no person be .allowed to serve in the office 
of president more than one year in any term of three years; ^o ascer- 
tain the necessary sums of money to be raised for the service of the 
United States, and to appropriate and apply the same for defraying 
the public expenses; to borrow money or emit bills on the credit of 
the United States, transmitting every half year to the respective states 
an account of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted; to build 
and equip a navy; to agree upon the number of land forces, and to 
nuike requisitions from each state for its quota, in proportion to the 
number of white inhabitants in such dtate, which requisition shall be 
binding; and thereupon the legislature of each state shall appoint the 
regimental officers, raise the men, clothe, arm, and equip them, in a 
soldier-like manner, at the expense of the United States; and the 
officers and men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the 
place appointed, and within the time agreed on by the United States, 
m Congress assembled; but if the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, shall, on consideration of circumstances, judge proper that any 
state should not ndse men, or should raise a smaller number than its 

Suota, and that any other state should raise a greater number of men 
lan the quota thereof, such extra number shall be raised, officered. 
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dothedy armed, and eauipped in the same manner as the quota of such 
state, unless the legislature of such state shall judge that such extra 
number cannot be safely spared out of the same, in which case they 
shall raise, officer, clothe, arm, and equip as many of such extra num- 
ber as they judge can be safely spared,, and the officers and men so 
clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled. 

§ 6. The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never engage 
in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, 
nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor regulate 
the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for 
the defence and welfare of the United States, or any of them, nor emit 
bills, nor borrow money on the credit of the United States, nor appro- 
priate money, nor agree upon the number of vessels of war to be built 
or purchased, or the number of land or sea forces to be raised, nor ap- 
point a commander-in-chief of the army or navy, unless nine states 
assent to the same, nor shall a question on any other point, except for^ 
adjourning from day to day, be determined, unless by the votes of a 
majority of the United States in Congress assembled. 

§ r« The Congress of the United States shall have power to adjourn 
to any time within the year, and to any place within the United States, 
so that no period of adjournment be for a longer duration than the space 
of six months, and shall publish the journal of their proceedings 
monthly, except such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or 
military operations, as in their judgment require secrecj, and the 
yeas and nays of the delegates 01 each state, on any question shall be 
entered on the journal, when it is desired by any delegate; and the 
dele^tes of a state, or any of them, at his or their request, shall be 
furnished with a transcript of the said journal, except such parts as 
are above excepted, to lay before the legislatures of the several states. 

Art. 10. The committee of the states, or any nine of them, shall be 
authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, such of the powers 
of Confess as the United States, in Conj^ress assembled, by the con- 
sent 01 nine states, shall, from time to time, think expedient to vest 
them with; provided that no power be delegated to the said commit- 
tee^ for the exercise of which, by the articles of confederation, the 
voice of nine states, in the Congress of the United States assembled, 
is requisite. 

Art 11. Canada acceding to this confederation, and joining in the 
measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to 
all the advantages of this Union: but no other colony shall be admit- 
ted into the same, unless such admission be agreed to by nine states. 

Art. 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, and debta 
contracted by or under the authority of Congress, before the assem- 
bling of the United States, in pursuance of the present confederation^ 
shall be deemed and considerea as a charge a^inst Ihe United States^ 
for payment and satisfaction whereof the said United States and the 
public faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 

Art. 13. Every state shall abide by the determination of the United 
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States* in Congress assembled* in all questions which, by this confede- 
ration* are submitted to them. And tne articles of this confederation 
shall be in?iolably observed bj everj state, and the Union shall be 
perpetual; nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made in 
any of them* unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 
United States* and be afterwards confirmed by the legislature of every 
state. 

And whereas it hath pleased the Great Governor of the world to 
incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively represent in Con- 
gress* to approve of* and to authorize us to ratify the said articles of 
confederation and perpetual union, Know ye, that we* the undersigned 
delegates, by virtue of the power and authority to us given for that 
purpose* do* by these presents, in the name and in behalf of our re- 
spective constituents, tully and entirely ratify and confirm each and 
every of the said articles of confederation and perpetual union* and 
all and singular the matters and things therein contained. And we do 
further solemnly pHsbt and engage the faith of our respective consti- 
tuents* that they snau abide by the determination of the United States* 
in Congress assembled* in all questions which by the said confedera- 
tion are submitted to them; and that the articles thereof shall be 
inviolably observed by the . states we respectively represent* and that 
the Union shall be perpetual. In witness whereof* we have hereunto 
set our hands* in Congress. 

Done at PhUadelpkia, in the State of Penneylvama, the 9th day of 
Juhf^ in the year of our Lord^ 1778* and %n the third year of the 
Independence of America. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. NEW TORK. 

Josiah Bartlett, Jas. Duane* 

John Wentworth* Jr. Fra. Lewis, 

Wm. Duer* 

MASSACHUSETTS BAT. Gouv. Morris. 
John Hancock, 

Samuel Adams* new jersey. 

Elbridge Gerry* Jno. Witherspoon, 

Francis Dana, Nath. Scudder. 
James Lovel, 
Samuel Holten. fennsylvanu. 

Robert Morris* | 

RHODE ISLAND* &c. Daniel Roberdeau, 

William Ellery* Jona. Bayard Smith, j 

Henry Marchant* William Clingan* i 

John Collins. Joseph Reed. i 

9 

CONNECTrCUT. DELAWARE. 

Roger Sherman* Thos. M ^Kean* 

Samuel Huntingdon* John Dickinson, 

Oliver Wolcott* Nicholas Van Dyke. 

Titus Hosmer, 
Andrew Adams. 
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MARYLAND. 

John Hanson, 
Daniel Carroll. 

YIROINIA. 

Richard Henry Lee, 
John Bannister, 
Thomas Adams, 
John Harris, 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

John Penn, 
Cons. Harnett, 
Jno. Williams. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Henry Laurens, 
William Henry Drayton, 
Jno. Matthews, 
Richard Hutson, 
Thomas Hey ward, Jr. 

GEORGIA. 

Jno. Walton, 
Edwd. Telfair, 
Edwd. Langworthy. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and esta- 
blish this constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Cff the Legislature. 

SECTION I. 

1. All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in a con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of 2^ Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

SECTION u. 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states; and the 
electors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that state in which he shall be chosen. 

43 
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S. RepreientatiTes and direct taxes ^all be apportimied among the 
several states which maj be included within this union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined bj adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one represen- 
tative^ and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of JSew 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose threes Ma99achu8ett» eisht; 
Rhoae Island and Providence Plantations one; Connecticut five$ 
New York six; New Jersey four; Pennsylvania eight; Delaware 
one; Maryland six; Virginia ten; North Carolina five; South 
Carolina five; and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill up 
such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose tl^etr speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

SECTION in. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two sena- 
tors from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, into three 
classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at 
the expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration 
of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of tne sixth 
year, so that one third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
the legislature of any state, the executive thereof may make tempo- 
rary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies. 

3.' No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 
which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be enually divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, ana also a president 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President oi the United States is tried, the chief justice 
shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without, the concnr- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 
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7. Judgment in case of impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoj any 
office of honour, trust, or profit, under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law. 

SECTION TV. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

SECTION V. 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members; and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members, in such manner and under such penalties as each 
House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rule of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a member. 

S. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to tinte publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members x>f 
either House, on any question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House during the session of Congress shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION VI. 

1. The senators and representatives shall, receive a compensation 
for their service^, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the trea- 
sury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective Houses, and in gome to 
or returning from the same; and^for any speech or debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

£• No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of 
the United States which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
w|iereof shall have been increased, during such time; and no person 
holding miy (^ce under the United States shall be a ndember of either 
House during his continuance in office. 
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1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House oF Rep- 
resentatives; bat the Senate maj propose or concur with amendments, 
as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that House in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objection at lai^e on their journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds 
of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved bj two-thirds of that House, it shall 
become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by jeas and najs, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the Journal of each House 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote'to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary, (except a 
question of adjournment,) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two- thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION VIII. 

The Congress shall have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and ^neral welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States: 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the se- 
veral states, and with the Indian tribes: 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on l;he subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States: 

5. To coin money, regulate the vame thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures: 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States: 

7. To establish post offices and post roads: 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, bv securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries: 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court: 
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10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and oifences against the law of nations: 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water: 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years: 

13. To provide and maintain a navy: 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces: 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions: 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States, reserving to the states respectively the 
appointment of the officers and the authbrity of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress: 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by cession of 
particular states and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
government of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings: and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this constitution in the government of the United States, or any 
department or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the states 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the jear one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

£• The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post-facto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or reve- 
nue to the ports of one state oyer those 6( another; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one statQ be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, and no 
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penoB holdiDc any office of profit or trust under them Bhall, without 
the consent ofCongress, accept of any present^ emolument, office, or 
title of an J kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 

1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation! 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money $ emit bills of credit; 
make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex-post-facto iaw» or law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports,, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executine its inspection laws; and the nett produce of 
all duties and imposts laid by any state on imports or exports shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United states, and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of Congress. No state shalU 
without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into i^ny agreement or compaict 
with another state, or with a foreign power, or engag^ in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay. 

ARTICLE 11. 
Cf the Executive. 

SECTION I. 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four 

J ears, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
e elected as follows: — 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number oi electors, equal to the whole number of sena- 
tors and representatives to which the state may be entitled in Con- 
gress; but no senator or representative, or person holding any office 
of trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons^ of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of all 
the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the go- 
vernmentof the United States, directed tp the President of the Senate. 
The President of the Senate ^hall> in the presence of the Senate and 
Bouse of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be the President, if such number be a minority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who 
have such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose by baUot .one of 
them for Pr^ident; and if no person have a nwyority^ then, from 
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the five highest oa the'list, the said House shall in tike manner 
choose the rresideiit. But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by states, the representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum fOr this purpose shall consist of a member or mem* 
bers from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states 
■hall be necessary to a choice. In every case after the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall be Vice President. But if there should remain two or 
more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 
ballot the Vice President ' 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors 
and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the tinited States. 

5. No person except a natural -born citii^en, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall 
be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person be ell- 

f'rble to that offiee who shall not have attained to the age of thirty- 
ve years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President; and 
the Congress maybyiaw provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President; and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed or a President 
shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the exeinttion of his office, he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation :— 

**1 do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the United 
States.'^ 

SBCTION n. 

1* The President shall be <iommander-in«chief of the army and 
navy of the United States and of the militia of the several states* 
when called into the actual service of the United States; he may re« 
quire the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the 
ezecotive departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of 
tbeir respective offices; and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment. 

S. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two^-thirds of the senators present. 
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concor: and he shall nominatey and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established bj law. But the Congress may 
by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think, 
proper in the President alone^ in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
defuirtments, 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, 
which shall expire at the end of the next session. 

SECTION in. 

1. He shall, from time to time, give to Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary ai^d expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them; and 
in case of dfisagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed; and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Of the Judiciary. 

SECTION I. 

1. The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may, from 
time to time order and establbh. Th6 judges, both of the supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behaviour; and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compeDsation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION II. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to 
all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more states; between a state and citizens of another state; 
between citizens of different states; between citizens of the same 
state claiming lands under grants of different states; and between a 
state, or the citizens thereof and foreign states, citizens, or subjects* 
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2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and 
consals, and those in which a state shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before 
mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as Congress shall make. 

S. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury, and such trial shall be held in the state wnere the said crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not committed withi^ any state, 
the trial shall be at such place or places as Congress may by law have 
directed. 

SECTION ni« 

1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or confession in 
open court. 

2. Congress «hall have power to declare the punishment of treason; 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 
MUeellaMOUB. 

SECTION I. 

] . Full faith and credit shall be ^ven in each state to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And 
Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, andf proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

SECTION n. 

1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, wno shall flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

S. No person held to service or labour in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another shall, in consequence of any law or 
r^ulation therein, be discharged from such service or labour; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be doe/ 

SECTION III. 

«1. New states maybe admitted by Congress into this union; but 
no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state, nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more 
44 
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states, or parts of states, witlumt the consent of the l^sUtures of the 
states concerned, as well as of Congress. 

2. Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory, or other property be- 
longing to the United States^ and nothine in this constitution shall be 
so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular state. 

SECTION lY. 

!• The United States shall guarantee to every state in this union 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and, on application of the legislature, or of the exe- 
cutive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic 
violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

Of JSlmendments. 

1. Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution; or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several states, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by Congress; provided, that no 
amendment which may be made prior to the yeai* one thousand ei^t 
hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no state, witii- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Miacettaneous. 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
any thins in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all eiecuttve and judi- 
cial officers, both of the United States and of the several states, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this constitution: but no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office, or 
public trust, under the United States. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

(Jfthe Ratijkalian. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this constitution between the states so 
ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the states present, 
the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred ana eighty-seven^ and of the independence 
of the United States of America the twelfth. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


NEW HAMPSHIRfi. 

John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman* 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nathaniel Gorman, 
Rufus King. 

NEW JERSEY. 

William Livingston, 
David Brearly, 
William Patterson, 
Jonathan Daytoa. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
Jared Insersoll, 
James Wilson, 
Govemenr Morris. 

DELAWARE. 

Geoi^ Read, 
Gunning B^ford, jun. 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, 
Jacob Broom. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

Prmdmty and Deputy from Virginia. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William Samuel Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. 

NEW YORK. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

MARYLAND. 

James M'Henry, 

Daniel of St Tho. Jenifer^ 

Daniel Carroll. 

VIRGINIA. 

John Blair, 

James Madison, jun. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

. William Blount, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugji Williamson. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

John Rutledge, 
Chas. Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin. 


Mitit, WILHAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 

Art. 2. A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of 
a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

Art 3. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner; nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. 4. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly qescribing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or thmgs to be seized. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service m time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be put twice in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be wit- 
ness against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or proper^, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken mr 
public use without just compensation. 

Art. 6. In all cnminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defence. 

Art 7. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served; and no fact tried by jury shall be otherwise re-examined in 
any court of the United States than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law. 

Art. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. 9. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by tSe people. 
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Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States by the con- 
stitation, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people. 

Art. 11. The jadiciai power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prose- 
cuted agsdnst one of the United States by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or subjects of another state, or by citizens or subjects of 
any folreign state. 

Art. 12. § 1. The electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and vote bv ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted fot* as president, and 
in distinct ballots the person votea for as vice-president; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president and of 
all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of the government of the United States, directed to the president 
of the senate; the president of the senate shall, in the presence of 
the senate and house of representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted; the person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes for president shall be the president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such a majority, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those vpted for as president, 
the house of representatives shall choose immediately by ballot the 
president. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation mm each state having one vote; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds 
of the states, and a majority of aU the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the house of representatives «hall not choose a presi- 
dent Ivhenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the vice-president shall act 
as president, as in the case of the death or other constitutional dis- 
abiiityof the president 

2i The person having the greatest number of votes as vice-presi- 
dent shall i[)e the vice-president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list the senate shall choose 
the vice-president: a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of president 
shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the United States. 


r. 
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Tht fdUamag it the original copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dmu a$ uniUen by Thomas J^erson. The part printed with qu^- 
taHons vhu erased by Congress and the words in brackets supplied. 

A DSCI.ARATIOM BT THB RePRBSENTATIVBS Of THE UnTTED StATBS OF 

Akerica m General CoNOBBes absbmblep* 

When in the coarse of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind, requires 
that thej should declare the causes which impel them to the sepa- 
ration. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that the^ are endowed by their Creator with [certain^ *'inhe- 
rent and" unalienable rights; that amongst these are, life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure ttiese rights, governments are 
instituted amone men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that whenever any form oi government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or^ to 
abolish it, and to institute a new ^vemment, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments long established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experi- 
ence hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a lone train of abuses and 
usurpations, ''begun at a distinguished period and'' pursuing invaria* 
bly tne same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards to their future security. Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and such is now the ne- 
cessity wnich constrains them to [alter] "expunge" their former sys- 
tems of ^vemment. 

The history of tfie present king of Great Britain is a history of [re- 
peated] "unremitting" injuries and usurpations, "among which ap- 
pears no solitary fact to contradict the uniform tenor of uie rest; but 
all have" [all fataving,] in direct object, the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world, "for the truth of which we pledge a faith yet unsul- 
lied by falsehood." 
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He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and neces- 
sai^ for the public good. 

He has forbiddennis governors to pass laws of immediate and press- 
ing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent 
should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together leffislative bodies at places unusual, uncom* 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their public records, for 
the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly ''and continually," 
for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on th6 rights of the 
people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at lai^ for their exercise; 
the state remaining in the mean time exposed to all the danger of in- 
vasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these states; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners, re- 
fusing to |ms8 others to encourag^e their migrations hither, and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has "suft'ered" [obstructed] the administration of justice 'to- 
tally to cease in some of these states,?' [by] refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made ''our'' judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, <<by a self-assumed 
power," and sent hither swarms of officers to harass our people and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace standing armies, "and 
ships of war," without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of and superior 
to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by mock trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, [in many cases,] of the benefits of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended ofences: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries^ so as to render it at once an example and fit instm- 


